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PREFACE. 



jl he Importance of Hijlory^ as 
an objed of iludious Attention, has 
been fo frequently and forcibly 
illuftrated by able Pens, that addu- 
cing other Arguments, or placing 
the fame in a different point of view, 
would be fuperfluous and unnecef- 
fary ; when employed to elucidate 
Public Concerns, and record the 
Affairs of Nations, it may be emi- 
nently ufeful to the Statefman and 
Philofopher ; but certainly does not 
A 2 come 
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come fo Immediately home to the con- 
cerns and feelings of Mankind, as 
Xhait particular Branch of it which 
develops the fources of indivi- 
dual Adion, and traces the foot- 
fleps of eminent Charadlers through 
all the varied gradations from Ob- 
fcurity to Fame. 

Almoft infinite are the Advan* 
tagesof Btographyj but here, too, 
we have been anticipated by "John- 
son/ who Enumerates them with 
equal force, perfpicuity and truth ; 
It aroufes to Emulation, by (hewing 
the Rewards attendant upon appli- 
cation and Genius, and holding 

up 
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"up to view the moft fplendid and 
attradive Examples, and at the 
&me time furnifhes the means 
of Succefs, by putting us in ppf^ 
feffion of the Experience of for* 
mer Candidates, thereby fmooth- 
ing the path to the favoured Goal. 
In other language. Biography un- 
folds the motives and fources of 
Human Condud, and difplays the 
minute and hidden Springs that fet 
the Machine in Adion, and trace 
every Movement at all calculated to 
produce an Effed. 

Modern 
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Modern Biography muft, of 
neceflity, be peculiarly interefting ; 
it is natural to feel more delight in 
perufing the Lives of thofe who are 
eminent in our own DaySy and who 
are Objedls of Diftin£bi6n in the 
Circle in which we ourfelves movef 
, than we can poflibly receive from 
the recorded Exploits of thofe of 
remoter Ages, who have neither by 
Age, Country, or Cohnedion, any 
Claim upon our AfFe£lions ; and of 
all the variety of Charadbers that 
engage the attention of the Hijld- 
ria/tf not any are more interefting 

or 
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or ufeful than thofe of Statesmen, 
and Lawyers. 

Thefe are only Very imperfeSi Sketches 
of great Originals^ for which the 
Writer is fenfible of ftanding much 
in need of an Apology ; but which, 
he trufts, the Reader will rea- 
dily afford him, when he conliders 
the Novelty and Difficulty of the ' 
Talk he has undertaken. Every 
Man is anxious to know fomething 
of thofe great Chara<3:ers who pre- 
fide, and are eminently diftinguifhed 
by their Eloquence and Wifdom In 
our Courts j but the impediments 

in 
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in the way of colleding this kind 
of information, with any degree of 
authenticity, are great, and in many 
inflance$, infuperable ; and, there is 
great delicacy required in accompa- 
nying afcertainedfaBsy with the ob- 
iervatiohs they offer in reafoning up- 
■on them. 

The Author of thefc flieets has 
)Colle6ted what information he gives 
the Public with great care and dili- 
gence; and, he hopes, drawn his in- 
ferences with the Pencil of Truth 
and Candour : He has freely avail- 
ed himfelf of all CofEMfORARY 

Periodical 
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Periodical Publications that could 
throw any light upon his Subje<5t, 
but where he has borrowed, has ge- 
nerally, he believes, acknowledged 
the obligation. 

London, June 22, 
1790. 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

EDfVARD LORD THURLOfr, 

tORJ) HIGH CHANCELLOR, (ic 



TfeTKUM, AftTt OMNIA VULTUM! — 
MONSTSttfM, HORKKNDUM, INFOHMt, INCENt t-^ 



JuORD Thurlow ftands avowedly high 
in public eftimationand inprofeflionalrank; 
but as thcTe flcetches pfofefs impartiality 
and independence for their leading features^ 
we beg leave to be confidered as giving our 
own opinion, rather than as echoing the 
public voice.* 

Edward 

* Lord TnuR low's political ebaraSer is little known, 
tkonglk his polidcil nmduB (fays one of his Biographers) is 
nocorioas. There is not a man in England, of any party» 
fixe of imderftanding, or pdidcal complejdon» whofe bofi* 
nefiy Yiews, or amofements, have led him to fpecolationa 
of thukind, that is not firmly perfuaded^ and fatisfhdorily 
iafbrmedj of the fieadinefs, mufbrmity, and inflexibility 

of 

B 
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£dward Thurlow is faid to have dc- 
. rived his defcent from the famous Secretary 
of that name to Oliver Cromwell. 
His father was an obfcurc Clergyman, pof- 
feffed of an inconfiderable living at Ajh^ 
JUldy in Suffolk. It is a faying of him up- 
on record, that he could give his children 
nothing more than education, and that Ned 
.would fgbt his way in the world. This 
fortunate fon, however, difcovcred no vety 
.early proofs of diflinguifhed genius, bitf 
^poflefTed, even in infancy^ the aflumed 
manners of the man, and was haughty^ 
fr€fuming^ churlijh^ and overbearing^ At 
the ufual period, he was admitted of Peter- 

houfe^ 
( 

of the over-ruling principle that direds his condufl. 
Though Earth, Hell, and Heaven were to dub theif inHu- 
ence, and unite in threatening him with worldly difgrace» 
future puniftiment, and eternal reprobation, ^ey miift 
<atrry their threats into aftual execution before they could 
intimidate him from purfuing the great principle of his 
nature. 

Si frfi^iis illahatur orhis 

Impa^vidum feritnt rtana. 

Review of Political Charaders, Svo.— 1777. 
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hot^€^ Cambridge^ where the hopes enter- 
tained of his future progrefs in life were 
far from being fanguine : his general de- 
portment was rude and boiuerous, little 
calculated (fays one of his Biographers) to, 
conciliate the refpedt of the world, and ap- 
parently withdut any wi(h to obtain it* 
The early part of his life was marked with 
many irregularities, exceeding even the 
bounds of the moft diffipated of the day : 
his difficulties were of courfe, great, and he 
is remembered to. have extricated himfelf 
With great addrefs and wonderful confi- 
dence. His natural pawers were always 
viewed with refpedl, to which indeed they 
iVereintitled.* Devotedtoalife ofpleafurc 

and 

* llie following account of Ids Lorditup was .tranfmitted 
t>7 a very learned and refpedable Member of the Churchy 
who is intimately informed of his Lordfhip's charaftpr, 
family, and early incidetiu of life« and one of his moft 
fteakws advocates and admirers : 

" His fuperiority of abilities (fays he) was diicovered 
^* very early^ both at fchool and college ; they extorted 
" fabmiificm from his equals* and impreiTed his feniors 

•• with 
B 3 
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and diflipation, report has imputed to hitn 
not onlj a contempt of literature, but al- 

moft 

'• with twc. — ^The following anecdote is told of him : 
♦* Having been abfcnt from chapel, or committed fome 
^' Other ofience which came under the cognizance of the 
^ Dean of the college, the Dean> who, though a man of 
'* wit, was not remarkable for his learning, fetTnuR- 
'* LOW, as a paniihmenty a paper in the Speftator to 
^ tranflate into Greek. This he performed extremely 
^' well, and in very little time t bat, inil^ead of carrying 
^' it up to the Dean, as he ooght to have done, he 
*' carried it to the Tutor, who was a good fcholar, and 
^ a very refpedable charader. At this the Dean was exr 
" ceedingly wroth> and complained to the Fellows of the 
. '* infttlt, and iniiiled that Mr. Thurlow (houldbe con- 
" vened before the Mafters and Fellows> and receive a 
^ feverc reprimand. Ther^ ixrere convened accordingly, 
«' and the Mafter of the college aocufed him of the infult 
-** above ftated ; to which Thurlow coolly replied. That 
'' what he had done proceeded not from difrefpe^l to the 
*' Dean, but merely from motives of pity, an unwillingnefs 
^ to pozzle hinu The irritated Dean ordered him imme- 
»* diately out of the room, and then infilled that the Mailers 
'• and Fellows ought immediately to expel or rofticatehim, 
" This requeft was nearly complied with, when two of the 
«* Fellows, wifer than the reft, obferved, that expelling or 
*« rufticating a young man for fuch an offence, would per- 
** haps do much injury to the college, and expofe it to 
'* ridicule ; and, that as he would foon quit the college of his 

" own 
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moft a total negled of it, at leaft a degree 
of indolence in the purfuit, inconfiftcnt 
with the attainments of even neceflary 
knowledge ; but common fame has in this 
inflance added nothing to her reputation 
for veracity : his Lord(hip is an admirable 
claffical ftholar, and attained his know- 
ledge by t^ie only means knowledge is" ac- 
ceflible — ftudy and application. He dif- 
fered from others only in the mode of ac- 
quirii^ it. He who was every where fecn 
|he lidure of indolence, lolling on the 

noon« 

«< own accord fie attend ^e Temple^it wocild>b^ better ta 
«< let the iMCtev reft, tfaam irritate him by inch* ievere 
^' meafuret ; which lUvicc wai i|t length adapted. — One 
«< of the gentlemen who recommended lenient meafares* 
«» wasthe prcfent matter, for uhom Lord TnuaLOW haJi 
<' procured the Chancellorfhip of the didcefs of Lincohi.'' 

As aproof of the confciou/nefs which the Chancbllor 
felt of his aHlities, long before he was called to the bar, 
he often declared to his fiicnds. that h? would one day be 
CHAHCiLLoa of Englakd. and that the title he wouM 
take for his Peerage would be Lord Thvrlow of Tbwr^ 

Thuri^ow 

B3 
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noon-day bench, and coniidered/almoil ai 
the fixture of a coffee-houfc in the dajr, 
regularly retired to the moft intenfe ap*^ 
plication at night. 

" His learned toU 

" 0*er Books confum'd the inidmght oil.** 

From Cambridge he removed to the Inner 
Temple^ where the fame apparent indolence 
of tempicr and difpaiitipn markedhis condud;. 

He attended the Bar feveral years unno- 
ticed and unknown.* The firft caufe in 

which 

« Thurlow is the n^me of a parifh in Safiblk^ adjoin- 
' ing AMeld, which he at tha/t time detctinuie4 to purchafe. 
•It happened, however, that he had not completed thepuT' 
chafe at the time the Seal wa^ put to his Peerage. 
" • When ?nBicen»ahi^<dnat at Mr.* Thur low's door» 
but was to ht/Mi-wed rather as a patron dian treated as a 
client. — ^When^ as a provifion fbr inftant need» he was 
compelled to feek the fbrtuiioas fee that a Country Circnit 
Aonld charitably offer, ke was often fo improvident as to 
be caught without the meafis to place his wants in the di- 
red road of probably relief ^r-for he has* at fach times, been 
bereft even of a fufficiency to defray the neceflary expeur 
cesof the firft ftage! In thefe dilemmas (if we may credit 
report), he has had recourfe to expediencies, that a fruit- 
ful imagination is feldom at a lofs for — expediencies, how- 
fyerjthatoftenerdohonourtothc tiodtbsLn to the ibaroQit 
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iR^iich he is {kid to have diflinguiihed him*^^ 
&¥, was thatbetweeoi Luke Robinson 
suod Lord WiNCHBLSEA, which at oncd 
gave him reputation and buiineis. He. 
was foon after pitched upon as managing 
counfel in the great Douglas Caufe^ in 
^ich he dlfcovered ability^ and acWrefs. 
It was alwa)^s his aim in praQice, to give! 
his oratorical produc^ons , more ihe air q£ 
genius than ^nduiby, and they often car-^ 
ried the app^ar^nce oiffontaneous^ efFufion, 
^though the effort of much pre-meditation 
and, prp«yi(?iuj5 JsvfejQur. Vanity is , the ruling 
pa^lion of hfunankind, ^ and- w^ ^ wifh to 

... .- .' .f** 

•f {h% Mafter. At «W time, i»]imi eyerf.Gimnion fcheme 
liid ' failed Idnii he is find tD hav« N>enited himfelf 
frtm -tfn awkwaid embarfaifincnt in , a» very bold manner. 
He fem for a Ibdsle-kSeeper, and feqnefted a horfe of him OB 
. triiid,- and after a certain allowed proof, if he Hked the 
iiajfi he agreed to give for him a^ftif^ated fam* We be^ 
liete that our reader^ are already acqoainted, with the fe* 
quel of this bargain. The horfe, tO' be fore, was difco- 
verad to be lame, bihid, broken'-winded,. &c. and the man 
Mi^iientiy abofed for Jiiting a ^Qemtinum on fo^ den- 
iable aad dangeroos an animal. ;' > ' . -^'^ 

';''• B 4 '"' -' ^^ '^ ' . '•" 
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go forward rather by the impulfe of th^ 
wind than the labour of the oar, although 
attainments by the means of induflry are 
certainly as honourable, and generally more 
fuccefsful. « 

The morality of a charaAer,* thefe im/« 
perfect fketches profefs no purpofe to de-? 

}ineate.<~<t 

^ We uiB proud of tli^ relation of everjr good adUo^ and 
the flowing certainly ought not to be omitted : 

The late celebrated DoQor Jobn/on applied by means of 
i(tkt Chancellor to a great Perfohage for an addition of 200L 
tohb penfioftof 3od[. fbr one year only. TheJ>o6ldr 
wai perfnaded for the elbtblifhing, or rather recovery of 
Ids healthy to vifit the Continent^ and this additional fum 
wodd enaUe him to travel with eafe and convenience.. 
The petition wa« refiifad; but the ChanceOor^ when he ac-. 
qoiinted the DoAor with the event of his applicatioib told 
\flm that he was at fall liberty to draw otf hit bank^ fot 
500!; The fdttowing is a Copy of the DoAot's Letter t<^ 
ffar Chancellori on his Lordihip's liberal oflftr to him ; 

Til tbi Righ. HummraUi L§rd TntrRLOWt 

Aftbh h long and- not inattentive obfervatioir of oiaa« 
|dnd, thegenerofity of your Lordfldp^s ofior raifes in md 
no^ lels wonder than gratitode. Boun^ ib Ubcfally bef-- 

towed 
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lifieatc.— The immorality chiefly, wc beJ" 
Iieve> imputed to the CHa\NCEt LOR, istoor- 
frequent a facrifice to the Cyprian God-^ 
defs, and thefe arc crimes, which in mercy - 
to mankind, we hope are venial. It is to 

be 

towed I ihould gladly receive, if my condition made it, 
necei&ry— for to fuch a mind who would not be proud to 
OfWR Kis obligation f But it has pjeafed God to refbre me 
to b great a mcafureof healdi, $hat if I fhould now m^. 
prepriatc fo p^^ophiQif a ^nane deftined to do gQod> i . 
could not efcape, from myfelf, the charge of advancing •- 
falfe claim. My journey to the Continent, thoujg;h I once 
thought it neceflkry> .wa< never mudt entoaraged by ogr . 
phy/icians, and I was ytsy defirou^ that youi* Lordihip . 
fliould be told of it by S>ir Joskua Rbykolds, as an 
event very uncertain'; for if I erew inuch better, I ihoold '-. 
Bot 6e wUfing) |f mock wode, I Aoiild >ot be al^, ia 
migraie. Ycmr . ^(^prdftjj vns &rft tcjiiagJtA, without mjr v 
Itnowledge ; but when f was tol^ th%t you was plcaied ta 
honour me with your patronage, I dii not exped.to hear 
jof arefu&lir-^cr as I have had no long time to brood 
hope, and have not refled on imaginary op^ulence, ibis oold^ 
reception has been fcarce a difappointment ; and from 
yourLordihip's kipdneft, I have received a benefit which 
only men like you are aUe to befiow. I fhall now live 
puhi carior, with a higher opinion of my own merit. j 

J am, my Lord, your Lordfliip's moil obliged, 

Moft grateAil, and moil humble Servant, 
Sept.'i784« Samvbi. JoiiifsoK* 
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be Remembered too, that tales of fcandal 
arc ever propagated with malignity pro- 
portionate to the elevation of the charader 
traduced* 

His arrival at profeflional honours was 
firft announced in 1762, when he was ap-. 
pointed King^s Counfel^ thus emerging at 
once from legal obfcurity, his abilities 
being fo little known as a Barrifter, that 
the appointment excited univerfal aftonifh- 
ment. ImpcUedby the moftrefiftlefs ardour, 
he rulhed intrepidly, and ajmoft immedi- 
ately, to the fummit of legal fame; for in the 
year 1770, we find him advanced under 
the pJitronagc of the Houfe of Bedford 
to the poft of Solicitor General^ on the re- 
Agnation of Mj, Dunning 5 and fucceed- 
ing Sir William deGrey as Attorney; 
General ini'j'j I. 

He was twice eledted into Parliament 
for -the Borough of Stafford, 

Thif 



• This is the proper place to review hif 
Lordfhip's preteniions to the rank he holds 
as a firft-rate Orator and Lawyer. 

He was a powerful and uniform fupport- 
er of the meafures of Government.* It 
cannot be denied but he poffeffes ftrong na- 
tural talents, and quicknefs of apprehen- 
lion : — His eloquence partakes of his cha- 
racter; it is bold, explicit, decifive, and in- 
flexible : 

« Without the graces of elocution, a chofea arrange- 
incnt of words, harmony of voice, or diverfity of cadence, 
there is an cxpreffion of countenance denoting a conviOion 
of truth, a manner of preffing bis arguments, fceiniogl/ 
ariiing from the £une iburce, accompanied by a certanr 
energy of expreflion which, united, render him moH for- 
midable and powerful in the line of parliamentary perfua- 
' fion. He often fubltitutes fophifhy for argument, and af- 
(ertion for fa£^ ; and in the blind heat of debate, wheiiD 
fhe attack and defence is fu4den and unforefeen ; whem 
majorities are to be foothed, hurried, mifled, or fumifhed 
with plauiible apologies for voting againft convidion : 
where it is the bufmefs of an advocate to conceal^ exagge-* 
rate, or explain away ; where the Speaker^ from his parti-, 
cnlar fituation, is far removed from reippnfibifity ; where' 
few are capable of judging, fewer of deteding, and where 
the detection would be the work of more day) than ]the 
^oode of parlianientary difcuffion affords hours; Trur- 
Low, to borrow an^ exprpffion of his own, is an orator of 
tbtjirft impnJpM. 



jlcxi-' le: — he delivers his arguments as Jove 
direds his bolts, in tones of thunder : con- 
fident and daring, he rufties like Achilles 
into the fields and deals deftrudion around 
bis adverfarics more by the ftrength'of 
his arm, the deep tones of his voice, 
and the h'ghtning of his eye, than by 
any peculiar felicities of genius, or ele- 
vated powers of oratory. — He at times 
combats his opponents with every fpe- 
cies of argument, from the naked, un- 
qualified, unfupported fiat aiTcrtion, down 
to the farcaftic joke, ** His ftylc,howe- 
•* ver, is often petulant and warm, neither 
*• remarkable for its neatnefs, nor ofFenfive 
** for its vulgarity. — His attempts at ridi- 
«< cule and humour are mean and difagree- 
" able; but his words are generally well 
** chofen, and his voice clear and ftrong. — 
•* His replies are conftantly acrimonious ; 
*• he exercifes all the figures of his profef- 
•* fion : his conftruftions of the law are 
•* artful and malignant, and he becomes 
^ gradually vehement and furious."* 

His 

* See Prtface to MeBindiHus. 
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His manner has an afumed dignity, and 
an affe3ed impreffion of awe, which how-- 
ever decorous upon fome occaiions, is cer- 
tainly improper upon all. Perhaps the na- 
tural fable of his face — that dull^ difmal^ 
darky difajlrous coimtenance/ throws an in- 
voluntary horror round him. — Menace and 
terror fit enthroned upon his brow — bis 
whole afpeR is repellant^ and conveys an idea 
of outrage. — He afFe<fls to difdain the aid 
of the Graces, and to command alone by 
the energy of expreflion, zs\^ force ^ both 
in manner and expreflion, is undoubtedly 
his Lordfliip's forte^ but every qualifica- 
tion fhould be judged by comparifon. — 
As a Speaker in the Houfe of Commons, 
many were far above him. Thatyirr^, on 
which fo much has been faid by his Pane- 
gy rifts, compared with the fire and energy 
of Fox, is like Satan\ conteft with Om- 
nipotence, and like the allufion, leave? 
comparifon behind it. Where, in the beft 
of his fpeeches, is the information, the dc- 
-fign, the genius, the fplcndid conflagration 

of 
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Df Burke? Where the wit, the claflic 
tafte and correftnefs ofSHEkiftAN? The 
records of Parliament will place him, as an 
orator, far below any of thefe. 

K^z Profeffionaiyizn^ he was not heard 
of, by the fide of Yorke, De Grey, and 
Grantley; and was always, with great 
propriety confidered inferior, both in and 
out of Parliament^ to his official competi-* 
tors AsHBURTON and Loughborough^ 

His unrivalled excellence, is an iron 
countenance, an inflexible hardihood o£ 
feature, an invulnerable, impenetrable af* 
pedt, that nothing can abaih, no crimfon 
tinge ; that flares humanity from the juf« 
tice-feat, ancl defies the tear of pity. Cha« 
rity, it is faid, covers a multitude of fins, 
and inhumanity implies a depravity of heart ;- 
that gives the owner credit for the pofTef- 
fion of untold crimes. 

. In 1778, he was created a Peer by the 
title of Lord Thurlow, Baron of AJhfield 

in 
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in Suffolk J and advanced to the high dignl-^. 
ty of Lord Chancellory the place bcft calcu^ 
iated for the difplay of his abilities. 

As a Speaker of the Houfe of Lords, he 
has that intrepidity and firmnefs that com-- 
mands order and regularity in their proceed-- 
]ngs» and confines debate to the point ia 
agitation. His Lordfhip very properly 
feels the dignity of his fituation, and will 
not fufFer the pride of Peerage to invade it's 
rights. His fpirited and manly reply to the 
Duke of Grafton, does him honour.* 
However the ancient and hereditary No-. 
bles may feel on the afccnt of Lawyers to? 
the Peerage, it ftiuft be remembered, that. 
they only rife by defert. The man who 
cams his honours, has the beft right to wear 
-them ; and they certainly fit upon him 
ti^ith a grace feldom obferved in the paffive 
inheritor. 

" Vaft in his perfon, bold in his fenti- 
•* ments, pompous in his words, and pow- 

«« erfiJi 

• Sec ParliamenUry Debatei. 
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^ erfult not fo much io the qualities of 
♦* wifdoin, as in the confequence given to 
*' trifles^ he has fecured the prejudices of 
** the Upper Houfe. He has obtained all 
*• that could poffibly be expefted by a 
•* man of mean extraction, with the aid 
•• of oratorical abilities. The influence 
•* ^intusVarrius^ a huge but beaftiy fellow, 
*• once obtained amongft his fellow-ci- 
'* tizens, the Chancellor, by fimilar 
*' attainments, imagines he has acquired 
*' in the Britifh Senate^ Confident and 
^* fhrewd, his look befpeaks him of fome 
•* confeqtience — 

" A gnurt finrtrkf if in hit &ce, 
^ Aad credit tthi<woi4i«'* 

He is not an example of mean infinua- 
tion, but ftands (fays an elegant diurmd 
writer) amidft the warring fadions of the 
times, like the Chan of the Usbecs, too 
formidable to be vifited by contumely, tho* 
too favage to create efteem. 

There 
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lliere is great fimilitude of charader hc^ 
twecn Lord Thurlow and the late Lord 
NoRTHiNGTON;* thc famc bluntnefs, the 

fame 

• A more Angular charaftcr thstn the late Lord Chancel-' 
lor NoRTHiNGTON Has not perhaps been unfolded to mo- 
dern okfervatiooi He poSefled confiderable abilities, was 
an upright judge J and gave fatijfadxon in the high office, 
iieenjo/ed: in private life he was thc very reverfe of every 
thing which would feem to produce dignity in a public ila-> 

^ tion. ■ In his youth he was a profefTed debauchee, and th^ ^ 

I fentinoents and language of that charader were retained 
by him to the latefl moment of his exiHence. On his re- 
turn home from the admimftrationof juliicc, he would not 
heAtate to fwear at his ferv^nts, and be indecent with hit 
filhpany : — Indeed the Aate-coach was not always confi- 
dered facred to chafte and decentfpeech, and the uneaiinefs 
6f th^t rumbling machine, when his Lof^fhip's feet have 
been tender from the gout, has called forth very ftrong 
exclamations intheprefenceof the mace and feals. Some of 
his friends have b^^enfo free as to declare they have aftually 

* ieen an oath on his lips when he prefided on the wooliack^ 
dkough it was never known to efcape further. One occa- 

. fion, however, was marked with language toO expreffive 
topafs unnoticed. 

The Speaker, Onslow, who attended with the mod 
fcmpulous regard, both in public and priratek to die dig- 
nity 

c 
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iamc difdain of the Graces, and even of de- 
cency ; the fame intrepidity and apparent 
integrity. Art may indeed be concealed 
under this veil : it is of a fine, but tranfpa-^ 
rent texture; and the difurning eye may 
^ difcover through the aperture the decep« 
tion it conceals. 

The following lines of Shakespere 
ieem not inapplicable to his Lordfhip : 

" This is fome fellow, who having been praifedf 
^ for bluiftnefsy doth afFeft a faucy roughnefs, and 
^* conftrains the garb quite from its nature-— A^ can't 
'* flatter — he^ an honeft mind and plain — he muft fpeak 
V truth— an' they will tate it~fo — if not— A/V 
'* plain/' 

Thtf 



Bity of his chafiBftei, wis compbdung, on his artival later 
than dual at the Houfe of Commons, on ibme day of im- 
fKOrtant bufinefs. That he l^ad been flopped in Pailiament- 
Ifreet, owing to the obfKnacy of a carman ; and was told 
that the Lord ChanceUor had experienced a coniiderabfe' 
^iilaj from the fiune oaufe. '' Well, (faid the Speaker) 

ffdi* 
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The tcihaining part df his charailer, as? 
I^iven in a very excellent periodical publica- 
tion, is fo accurate and juft, or at leaft fo 
exaftly coincides with our id^as, that we 
(hall conclude 6ur Sketch of his Lordfhip 
With a trahfcripf of it. ' ' • 

** The world has done fufficieilt juftice to 
ttie chara(5lef of Lord Thurlow, whichr 
being examined in the detail, may perhaps 
rathef call for fomc abatement to the e)c- 
travagant applaufe given it, than to any 
additibilaleulogium. As a Politician^ he 
feems to ftand the faireft chance ofdefcend- 
ipg to polierity with reputation, though he 
probably poflefles little more than the ufual 
narrow information belonging to thofe of 
his profeffion. In his conduct as a Se* 
jiator, he has diftinguilhed himfelf by fo 

decided, 

«» did not Ms Lordflxip (hew |iim the Mace, and firike him 
«» dkunb with tcntof f "— " No, (it was rtpUfcd) " he <Ud 
«« not ; but hfc fworc by GiJ, tbdt ifb't bad been ih bis pri^ 
•* *vate ceacb, bi nvouU bavi got out and btat tbc damned 

c % 
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decided, fo confident a degree of fupe^ 
riority, that he has received credit for 
abilities, the exiftence of which may be 
queftioned without the fmalleft indecency/* 

It is certain, that little advantage ha« 
arifen to the public from any of his politi- 
cal exertions ; and we are yet to learn 
wherein his talents, as a Legiflator, are to 
be difcovered. He has, however, aquick- 
nefs of parts well fuited to public debate, 
and a cool determined manner, well adapt- 
ed to obtain an afcendance over imbe- 
cility, to pufh boldly all advantages, and 
to fecure a retreat with credit, when op- 
pofed by fuperior powers. As a Lawyer, 
his knowledge is inferior to many; and 
had his rife depended on his profeffional 
advantages, another muft have now prefi- 
ded in the Court of Chancery. 

It has been the misfortune of this coun- 
try, that the legal and political characters 
have been lately fo blended, that more at- 
tention 
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tention has been paid to the latter than the 
former, and often at the expence of it. 
This was not formerly the cafe ; and we 
pronounce, without hefitation, that the 
public fufFers by the unnatural union. Let 
thofe who have been long anxioufly look- 
ing for decrees in the Court of Chancery, 
be afked their fentiments of a Political 
Chancellor : Th6y will paint their mifery 
in fuch colours, as muft convince every im- 
partial pcrfon that the fupremacy in the 
Houfe of Lords, and in the firft Court of 
Equity, (hould not be in the fame perfon. 
—Many lawyers have fuggefted the preva- 
lence of a fpecies oi indecifion totally incon^- 
iiftent with any very comprehenfive know- 
ledge of jurifprudence, and totally different 
from the general mode of proceeding in all 
other fituations. The pradlifers complain 
of the petulance and illiberal treatment 
they frequently meet with, and the furlii- 
nefs and ill-nature which is often to be 
feen in public ; and thofe who remember 
the patience, the good humour, and po- 
C 3 litenefs 
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litcncfs of the Lords Hardwicke and 
Camden, are perpetually drawing com-? 
parifqns by no means favo,urable to f Thur- 

LOW. 

• The ingenioas and learned Author of the Prefiice to 
BtUendiHus haTing very happily pourtrayed feyeral ftriking 
features In his Lordihip's charades, has the following con- 
flttiion^ whidi> from t^n e^tirf emcidenci of/tmimi^i ami 
cpinion, is here tranfcribed : 

** If he (hould eyer peruft mjf (entiments of his charac- 
ter, I would defire him not to flfmke fffJ tremendous bead at 
me ; — the fevere and forbidding manner with which he 
ever addrefTes himfelf to others* will probably excite hi* 
indignaiion when direded againft himfelf; I care not if he 
ihall think me to have fpokenof lum with too much bitter- 
nefs, it is the ^ir and reaibnable confequence of the con* 
4u£l that provoked it.'* 

Anot H E K of his Lordfhip*s Biographers has pourtrayed 
him as follows : 

** In tiqiesleis favourable to genius and freedom, the 
haughty Barons, smd iBll m^re haughty Bifhops, adminis- 
tered j uftice to their trembling vaflals. Nobility and prieft^ 
hood were the only criterions of merit, and high birth and 
the ecdefxaflical tonfitre feem to have a/Tumed a prefcrip- 

tive right over the noble fcience of jurifprudence. In 

this more liberal age hereditary pretenfions are forced to 
giv« way to perfonal worth, while the fortuitous advanta« 
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get arifiBg from fortune and defcent^ maintaiir but z feeblt 
competition with the nobler endowments of the mind* 
This pofidon is no where better illoftrated than in the pro« 
feffion of the law, as fereral of its members, nnfupported 
by any other claim than thofe of their own merit and abi« 
lities, have, doling the prefent centory, ennobled thenv- 
felves and their pofterity. 

'' Let it be recorded to their honour, ^at within thif 
period, two of the greateft charaiiers in this kingdom 
have rifen from the defks of Attormes ; while, if we be« 
lieve common report, a third may be literally faid to liav« 
jomped from the loom to the Woolfack. 

" Edwarb Thurlow, thefon of a manofaflarer of 
the city of Norwich, like his great predeceiToPS Some at 
and Hardwicke, boriting from obfcarity by the (Irength 
of his own genius, like them tco, overcame the obftades 
of birth and ibrtane, and fuddenly rofe to the firft honours 
of his profeffion. The finger of the House of Be d for d 
pointed the road to preferment ; and at a time when his 
cotemporaries were fhruggling with mediocrity, and a ftuff 
gowx^ the filken robes of a Kii^g's Counfel, and the pa- 
tronage of that illufbious &Dily, in(pired him with no 
common ambition. The powers of his mind expanding 
with his hopes, die high offices of Solicitor and Attorney- 
General, which bound the views of fome men, feemed to 
lum but as legal appreitticeihips, impbfed by caftom^ be^ 
foie he could attain to that dignity, which was to give him 
precedence of every lay-fubjed in ^ kingdom, not of 
the Blood Royal. 

<' The people beheld with pleafure a man fuddenly 
fncrging from among themfelvesj and enjoying the higheH 

offices 

C4 
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:#fficcs of the ftatc ; his triumph Teemed to be their own, 
It flattered their paflion to fee plebeian merit coping with 
ariflocratical pride* and united, but acknowledged worth» 
ponfcrring, by its participation, luftre on degenerate no- 
bility. When they faw him, too, fupporting his newly 
acquired honours with a dignity wluch they imagined had 
only appertained to hereditary grandeur, and beheld him 
in his conteft with the head of the Houfc of Grafton, 
ftating his own merits in competition with ducal honours, 
and weighing the hit claims of genius and learning, in op- 
pofing the meretricious, though Royal defcent, every good 
citizen partook of his honefl; pride, and participated in 
his viftory. 

*' Seated on the Chancery Bench* the eyes of mankin4 
were fixed upon him. The iron days of equity were 
jthought to be pafTed ; and it was fondly expected, that the 
epoch of his advancement would be the commencement of 
a golden age. The nation felt that they had long groaned 
under the donxinion of their own Chancellors. The flow- 
nefs of their proceedings had mouldered infenfibly away, 
in the pleadings of two centuries, fome of the fairefl for- 
tunes in the kifigdom ; and the fubtleties of the civil law 
had involved, in the voluminous mazes of a Chancery 
bill, rights and claims, which the municipal courts would 
have immediately recognized^ 

*' At once haughty and indolent by nature ; attached 
to a party, and diib-aded by politics ; with a mind fitted 
tg difcountenance, abufe, and appal opprefiion. Lord 
Thurlow difappointed their expedations ; and, by his 
condudl, forcibly illuftrated that gres^t legal axiom, that 
the duties of the Woolfack and the Chancery are incom- 
patible, 
' ' •« A change 
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«' A change of mimftry taking place, the Chancellor 
was faddenly difmifled ; and the man who had riTen with 
Che approbation of mankind, retired amidft the clamours 
of the nation. 

** Reflored to his high office by another chknge^as fudden 
as his difmiilion had be^h precipitate, if his inadivity had 
been (HII the fame, yet his perfonal cenduft feemed to be 
greatly altered. Exiled from power, he had been taught 
by retirement what other men have not learned by adver- 
fity ; and his prefent attention to bufinefs, and politeneis 
to the gentlemen at the Bar, a&rded ^ happy contraft ta 
his former behaviour. 

•* Th e charadler of the Chancellor feems to be deve- 
loped in his countenance, by an outline at once bold, 
haughty, and commanding. Like Hale, he is negligent 
of his pcrfon ; like York e, he has fwervedfrom his party; 

BUT LIKE himself ALONE, HE HAS EVER REMAINED^ 
TRUE TO HIS OWN PRINCIPLES. 

<' As an orator, his manner is dignified, his periods are 
{hort, and his voice at once fonorous and commanding. 
More nervous than Camden, more eloquent than Rich- 
MONO, more mafculine than Sydney, he is the fole 
fupport of the Minifter in the Houfc of Peers. Like an 
infulated rock, he oppofes his fuUen and rugged front to 
the ftorm of debate, and remains unihaken by the whirls 
lyind of oppoiitipn. 

** Better acqujunted with books than with n^en, as a 
polidcian, his knowledge of foreign affairs is narrow and 
confined ; he is, however, well informed of the domeftic 
and immediate concenis of the empire. Warmly attache^ 



/ 
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totke prerogative^ he brands reform with the name of inne- 
Tation ; and is fond of urging the wholefome regulations 
of our ancient laws, inoppofiuonto the improvements of 
modem projectors. 

<' Jlia attachment to his Sovereign is perfonal, and at 
kaH equals his attachmene to prerogative. Take his own 
wotds on a recent and important occaiion i — f^'he/i 1 forget 
Wf King (fays he) nuiy GU firget m /" The fentiment 
was ftro^gly expreiiive of tb(» feelings of grat tude. It 
<fidhonoiir tp hi^ heart> and certainly wil} not injvre his 
prefenment. 

•* As a judge, his refearches are deep, and his deci- 
fions are confessedly impartial : npne of them however* 
liave procored him celebrity, 

*« As a Ugijlator^ he has as yet acquired no reputation ; 
apd notwithftanding a voluntary proffer of his fervices has 
joade no alteration in the laws refpeding the imprifonment 
of infol<vent dek9rs, whom he has treated with a violence 
that favours of the rigour of jiiftlce rather than the mild- 
nefs of humanity. 

" His cfnemies, who hate him ^th rancour rather than 
enmity, dare not queftion his integrity, nor can they charge 
him with any aftion deferving of reproach. His friends, 
who love him from efteem rather than afledtion, avow the 
greatnefs of his deferts, yet find it difficult to fiX his parti- 
cular merits. In fine, his charadler is iHll negative and 
undetermined : with powers fitted for any thing, he has as 
yet done nothing, and although he feems the wonder of the 
prefent age, will, perhaps, fcarce meet with the notice of 
Bofterity, 

<' HLi 
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'' His great predeceflbrs have ereQed the noUefi inoii«« 
fiiiments to their fame, by attendoD to . the hapjMneis^ 
the uitereils* • and the welfare of their fellow-citizens, 
Lord Chancellor Ha h dwi c k b planned the bill for aboliih« 
Ing the Heritable Jorifdi^ons in Scotland ! Iiord Keeper 
Gv I L D FOR D had a principal hand in the (hitute.of Frauds 
and Perjuries, of which the Lord Nottingham 6b« 
ferved, •« That every line was wprth a fnbfidy." Lori 
Chancellor Sombrs projeded t^ ad of union betwL^ 
England and-Scotland, and a bill to corrtd foine proceed^p 
ings, both in common law and equity, that were dikt^iy 
and chargeable. 

<« Thefe were fervice^ that at ooce dimmed ttad fecare4 
jnmiortality. ^ 

<* The life, however, of the prefent CHAiicBLLOtf 
if it is deMtate of enlogium, is yet not withobt its moral, 
as his fuccefs will naturally (limnlate the exertions of indnt 
try, and invigorate the cSorts of genius. But let this cha« 
fader teach thpie who dare to confider fuccefsful ambidoq, 
not as the end, but as the road only to true greatnefs, that: 
fiothingbut active wort i) can fornf the good citizen^ 
and the great lawyer.'* 



THE RIGHT HONOURABLS 

IFILLIAM EARL MANSFIELD, 



Cath'Ttng his Jlotving robe^ he fcenCd to Jiind^ 
Jn a£ltO fpcoAi and graceful Jir etched his hand. 



Pop£*f Templk of Fame! 



JL H E Life of the Earl of Mans* 
FIELD would exhibit a very curious and 
dcfirable piece of Profeflional * Biography^ 

but 

• A modern fiiograplicr being dcfirous of writings 
among others> the Life of Lord Mansfield> entreated 
his Lordihip to fumifli materials^ in addition to thofe he 
already had> as he wifhed to perpetuate the memory of fo 
great a Luminary of the Law. The anfwer given by his 
Lordihip was as follows :^" My fuccefs in life is not very 
remarkable ; my father was a man of rank and ^fhion ; 
early in life I was introduced into the bell company, and 
my circumflances enabled me to fupport the charadler of 
a man of fortune. To thefe advantages I chiefly owe tty^ 
fuccefs ; and therefore my life cannot be very interefHng i 
but if you wi(h to employ your abilities in writing the life 
of a uuly great and wonderful nun in our profcffion, take 

the 
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but marking only a very faint outline of thi* 
exalted Chara<fter (and weprofefs no more) 
with fufficient comprehenjive propriety, 
would require a review of every ftriking 
political and legal incident in Parliament^ 
and the Courts of Juftice, during the pre- 
fent and preceding reigns, and would con- 
fequently very far tranfcend our limits* 
Mansfield is a conftellation that has 
illumined bofh; equally the pride of 
Sovereignty in George the Second ^ and 
George the Third. 

Genius is of no country, in other words^ 
'jt is not exclufively confined to any, but 
found occaiionally in all ; 

" From Indus to the Pok*** 

Lord Mansfield was bom itl Scot^ 
land.* The goddefs Suada^ very early en- 
throned 

tbefifeof LotdHAltl^ittBibryot»ob}ea} hewasin«> 
ieed t wonderful chAraatff-^ht beoinie Chief Juftiee of 
Ettgltfid and Chificelk>r> from bis own abilities and vir« 
tne^-^fbr h« wa» thd ion of a peaiant.'^ 

* He was odncated at WeflmtnAer Seheol ; and went 
aftexwards to Chrift Church CoUege, Oxford^ in i724> 

where 
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throned herfelf upon his lips. He gave 
the carlieft indication of a fine genius^ 
and of a difpoiition to cultivate it by ap- 
plication. It is yet the traditionary tale of 
his country, that, almoft in infancy , he 

was accuilomed to declaim up<m his na<« 

tivc 

whcfe he continued ixiany yetn, and took the degreed 
Dodorof Laws. In i/a8,he madeacelebrated Exercifeia 
Tcrfe, to which the firft prize was adjudged* — A very ele- 
gant pifture of his Lordlhip, as large as life« is over the 
door in the hafl, which is trimnphantly (hewn to all ftnm^ 
^ersi After a fliort time (pent in trayel> he ftudied tte 
Law in Lincoln's^^Inn, and wassailed to the bar in 1731^ 
Hecame into full bttiinefsiamiedia:tely : — there was no in- 
terral between his firfl appearance and his being nmveriaSy 
reforted to tipon all matters of eonieqoence. The gromid 
which fortune had given him, he maintained with gteat 
iq^laufe : he grew every day in reputationy and made a 
fiiiniag figure at the bar on every public, felemn, and in- 
ierefting occafion. In November, 1742, he was appoint^ 
•d Solicitor General. He was member of the Houfe of 
Commons from that time till he was called to the Houfe of 
Pders, and took a diftinguifhed part in all debates of con- 
ference. — In April, 1754, he was made Attorney Ge^ 
Herald— It is ffill remembered, that during the time he held 
his office, he fucceeded in many c&ufes, civil wad criminal^ 
for the King, and never loil one ; becaufe he made it « 
rule that the King Ihould always be clearly in the right ; 
xnd the momeut the cafe appeared doubtful; he threw it 
•p. to 
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tivc moiintains, and repeat to the envied 
winds the moft celebrated fpeeches of ^ 
Demosthenes and Cicero, notonlyin 
their original text, but in his own inimi- 
table tranflatious of them. 

His 

In November, 1756, he was appointed Chief Jullicc, 
and immediately after being fwom into office, the Great 
Seal was pot to a patent, creating him Baron of Mans- 
piBLD, in the county of Nottingham, with limitation to 
the heirs male of his body. From that time the bufinefs 
of the Court of King's Bench was immenfe. His Lord- 
ftip was immediately fwom of the Privy Council, who for 
many years almoft fingly relied upon him in the deter- 
mination of all caufes relative to prizes and the planta- 
tions. The precision, the impartiality, the confummatC 
knowledge, the clear difcemment and diipatch with which 
thefe caufes have been determined, are the admiration of 
the world ; and though the number has been almoA incre- 
dible, the value prodigious^ and frequently the moll dilH- 
cult, arduous, and important, the captors, and all parties 
Concerned* have acquiefced in the ju^ce, wifdom, and 
propriety of his determinations. 

His Lordfhip was called to the Cabinet Council of tho 
late King, and of his prefent Majefly, by whom he was 
created an Earl, in OAober, 1776. In April, 1757, he 
was appointfed Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and was af- 
terwards one of the Conmiiflioners of the Great Seal, and 
prefided in Chancery, the admiration of the Court and of 
the World, 
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His accomplifliments as a gentkman/ 
* i^ere not inferior to his acquifitions as a 
fcholar. He is painted by the great Bri-* 
tifli Bard, as poffeffing both in their far- 
theft extent, a$ 

« Eqaal th« injar'd to deftnd, 

" To chfinn the ^iftrcfs, or to fix the Friend.** .. 

His fame will be co-eternal with the Eng- 
]iih language. Pope has recorded it, and 
lamented his fecefiion from the fervice of 
the Belles Lettres and the Mufes, to the 
prdfeilion of the law, in this memorable 
Jinc — 

^ Ifoivfweet anOviD wtsinMuRRAr loftl** 

And had he not been in fome degree forma-^ 
lized by the (hackles of a law education, and 
extended his ftudies to thofe, emphatically 
called ^^ hit era Humaniores ^** xhtrc is no 
doubt of his having flood firft in that walk of 
literature. He was the delight and ornament 
of the drawing-room, and his company 
equally fought by the gay and the fe- 
rious. A certain fuavity of manners the 
pofl polilhed and engaging, accompanied 
D by 



Vy peculiar charms of conVctfation, opc^i 
tatcd like the power of the loadflone, to 
univerfal attradion« 

Fame inftantaneoufly announced his " Call 
to the bar," and diftinguiflied him as unri* 
vailed in oratory, at an ara too, when the 
followers of the profeifioa were Goliabs of 
ability and power* It was very early after 
his appearance in his profeifional charadtert 
that he was employed on an important oc« 
cafion^ at the bar of the Houfe of Com- 
mons I where he fo eminently diftingui(h'# 
ed hsmfelf^ that Sir Robert Wai.folb 
declared the merit of his fpeech to be fo 
great, that it almoft appeared to him to be 
an oration of Cicero^ Mr. Pulteney 
in the fame inilant rofe to complete the 
i^ulogium, by obfcrving, that he not only 
could imagine the fpeech which had been 
juft delivered was the compofition of Ci- 
CERO, but that the Roman orator had 
himfelf pronounced it* Thus thefe two 
great men, who hated and oppofed each 
pther with fo much rancoufi in this fingk 

inflanu 
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ifijianci united, to compofe the moft brilli- 
ant panegyric, rfiat was, perhaps, ever be- 
Aowed on riling merit. The fplendour of 
glory which he obtained by his campaigni 
at the b^, had no parallel. 

In \Ai political oratdry* (as a Speaker 

in the Houfe of Commons) if he was not 

without a rival, no one had the honour of 

/urpaging him i and let it be remembered^ 

that his competitor was Pitt. 

The Rhetorician thit addrcffed himfelf 
t6 TuLLT in thefe memorable words, 

* In 17669 heoppofed tbe meafures of govmunent on* 
iler Lord Roccikgham> pardcolariy in the£unoixs qiie(l> 
doA on the Repeal of the Sump A^» THe celebrated 
Pioteft whieh followed the Repeal, was (aid to have been 
drawn up under his Lordihip's immediate infpe^on* and 
was looked upon at the time as one of the moft able perform* 
ances ever entered on the Records of Pariiament. In 
1767 he fnpported the Port Duties, propofed in the 
Honfe by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 1770, 
he fhpported the partial repeal of thoft duties, and conti« 
ttDiog die d«ty on tea* 

D2 
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•' Dtmo/IJbeftes tibipraripuit^ ne primus effijt 
^^ orator^ Tu ilH^ ,ne fdus^^^. anticipated 
their application ta Mansfield and 
Pitt. — If the one poffcffed Demqsthe- 
NEAN fire and energy, the other was at 
leaft a Cicero. Their oratory differed in 
fpecies, but was equal in merit. There was 
at leaft no fupcriority on the fide of Pitt. 
— Mansfield's eloquence was not indeed 
of that daring, bold, declamatory kind, fo 
irrefiftibly powerful in the momentary buf- 
tleof popular affemblies ; but it was poffef- 
five of that pute arid attic fpirit, and fdduc- 
dve power of perfuafion» that delights* 
jnftrudts, and eventually triumphs. It has 
been very beautifully and juftly compared 
to a river, that meanders through verdant 
meads and flowery gardens, refle<9:ing in 
it-s chryftal boforti the varied objects that 
adorn it'b banks, and refrefhing the country 
through which it flows. 

To illuftrate his oratory by example, 
lyould require yoluminous tfanfcripts from 

the 
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tlie records of .Parliament,* and it i;s fin- 
nete^aiy, as we cai) appeal to //W;?^ recol'- 
ledion. 

Whtn he fpeakl^ 
The sdr, a chartered Iibemne, is fHII, 
* ibid the mute wander idrketh in ine]h*s;eiH« . 
And fteals his fweet and honied fentences . — » 
Hear Wm hut reafon in divinity,' 
. . And all-admiring .widi an inward wiih# 

Yon would fuppofe him the mod learned prelate : 
Hear him debate of commonwealth affi^rs, ^ i 
You'd far it hath been aO-in-all his fludy. 
' Lift his mftooHb of war> and yoaihiU heaf 
, A fearful battle rendered you in mufic. 
Turn him to any'caiiic of policy^ 
The Gordian &)ot of it he wiUi^eoiei 
j^amiliar as his garteri 

Having added weight and dignity td 
thc^&atls of -rf//^m^ and Solicitor General. 
his reputation as a fpeaker, a lawyer, zxtd a 
politician t elevated him to the Peerage, and 
the exalted poJft of Qbief Juftice of Eng^ 
Und. He afcended to the dignities of ilate 
•b]r rapid i^rides : they were not beftowe4 
1)^ the caprice of party favour, or aiFedtion* 
They were (as was faid of Pliny) libera} 
diipenfations of power upon an objedl that 
knew how to add new luftre to that power, 
by the! rational exertion of his own. 

Here 

' f Seethe patliamenury debates, iviaT wHiai. 
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Here W6 c^n fpeak of this great tmn 
within our own recoUedion ; and however 
party-prejudices may adopt their diflferent 
favourites, and each contend in detradling 
from the merit of the other, it is, we be- 
lieve, generally underftood, that precedence 
is allowed to the Earl of ManjfielDp 
as thefirft magiftfate that ever fo pre-emi-> 
nently graced that important ftation. The 
wifdom of his deciiions, and unbiased tenor 
of his public conducft, will be held in vene- 
ration by the fages of the law, as long as the 
fpirit of the conflitution, and jufl noticms of 
equity continue to have exigence. No man 
has in an equal degree, pofleifed thzt 
wonderful fagacity in diicovering chicanery 
and artifice, and feparating fallacy froni 
truth, and fophiilry from aigument, fo as 
to hit tie exa£l equity of the cq/i. He never 
permitted juftice to htjlroftg/ed m the nets 
*>f form. 

His memory was aftonifhii\g; be 
'* never (when fitting upon the bench) 
*• took any notes, or if he did, feldom or ever 

••confultcd 
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•* confulted them.** His * refertnccs to 
expreilions which fell from him in the 
courfe of debate, and his quotations 
from books, were fo faithful, that they 
might have been {aid to have be;en repeated 
verAa/im. The purpofes to which he emm 
ployed thefe amazing talents, were ilill 
more extraordinary : if it was the weak; 
part of his opponent's argum^ts. that he; 
referred to, he was fure to expofe its faU 
lacy, weaknefs, or abfurdity in the moll 
poignant fatire, or hold it up in the mofl 
ridiculous point of view. If, on th? con* 
traiy, it were a point on which his adt 
verfaries lay their chief ftrefs, he fl?tf«i 
the words corredly, colleded their ob- 
vious meaning, confidered the force of 
the feveral arguments that had or might 
have been raifed upon them, with a 
preci^on that would induce an auditor al- 
noft to fuppofeihat he had previouily confi« 

dei^dt}iewhoIe,andtbathi$fpeech was the 
rtfult of ttuch previous fludy and delibera^ 
tion. 

f 8tB Rcirlew of PoSdcal Cbanaerib tro. 1777. 

It 
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>If may be faid of MANSriELD. as^^df 
Vikdf i/^^ that if heliad any faults, they 
might' be confidered in . the fame manner 
with thofc of fome eminent fixed ilar,! 
which, if they exift aliall, are aboVe the 
re^li of' human obfervation. The lumi- 
nous aether of his hfe was not obfcured by 
any (hade- dark enough to be denominated 
a defed. On account of his defiieht, local 
prejudices and propenfities were imputed 
to him, and his conduft on that account 
examined with l microfcopic eye,-f but the 
optic through which it was viewed t poffe/-^ 
fed a party tinge equally odious and decep- 
tive. 

His political principles were ever conjiji^ 
ent I and to preferve ^^/j/^^wj^ in fuch Ra- 
tions and in fuch times as occupied the 
life of Mansfield, conftitute an or deal 
Arongly impreffive of virtue. It has been 
faid that he wanted fpirit I Is the irniform 

opppfitipi^ 

• Sec Burton's Claffical Rejnains, Tit- Vjugil*. 
t Sec the celebrated corrofi've Leuers of Junius* 
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^|^fiti<^ erf popular opiniop, and appai^ 
rently the cdntempt of: it, any proof, of 
the aifertion ? His fpeech and conduct in 
the affair of Wilkes's .outlawry, when 
popular prejudice ran in torrents, illuftratfs 
each other ; the luftre of his eloquence waft 
fomething more than human ; and the 
firm integrity of the judge was the emana« 
tionvof a Divinity .* Here . De m o s t h b- 

NBi 

• Extraa 6f his LtfrJJhip^s Sp^ecb^ i^c, 

** If I have cvci' fupportcd the Kixlg's meafarcs ; if I have 
^er afibrded any affiftance to GoT«mment ; if I hatedU^ 
charged my duty as a public or private officer, by endea*' 
irouring to prefcrre pure and perfcft the principles of the 
tonftitution'; maintaining unfullied the honour of the 
courts of juftice, and, by an upright adminiilration- 9fi 
to give a due effe& to the laws, I have hitherto donb it 
without any other gift or reward than that moll pleafiog 
and moft honourable one, the confcientious convi6iion of del- 
ing what was right. I do not affedl to fcorn the opinion of 
mankind ; I wilh- earnefUy for popularity ; I will feck 
and will have popularity ; But I vnSl tell you how I will ©b- 
tainit; I will have that popularity which /^Aifu;/, and 
not that which is run after. 'Tis not the applaufe of a 
day, 'tis not the huzzas of thoufands, thkt can give a mo- 
- ment's fatisfadion to a- rational being; that man's mind 
muft indeed be a weak- one, and his ambition of a nioft de« 

pravel 
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MES and TuLLY flirink from the com^ 
{>arifoni here acknowledged fuperiorityr 

ftands 



graved foit^ who tan be eapdrated fey fach wi^iched al** 
Inreinents^ or fatiified with fuch momentary gratificadont* 
1 fay with the Roman orator« fmd can fay it with as mach 
truth as he did« '^Ego hoc animo/em/ir/M, ut invidiam 
nfirttiti partoMf gioHam, mm i/t/amtam, fuiarem,** But 
"tiiKats have been carried further; perfonal riolence has 
lieen denounced, unlefs public humour be complied with. 
I do not fearfttch threats ; I don't believe there is any 
leafott to fear them ; 'tis not the genius of the worft of men 
in the worft of dmes to proceed to fuch (hocking extre« 
futies : but^ if fuch Zfi event (hould happen^ kt it be fo | 
even fuCh an event noight be produdive of whdeibme ef« 
feas ; fuch a ftroke might roofe the better part of the na« 
t|on from th^ lethargic condition to a fiate of a£dvity« to 
fflbrt and execute the law« and punifh the daring and im<« 
pious hands whichhad violated it ; and thofe who now ftt« 
|iinely behold the danger which threatens all liberty, frooi 
die moft abandoned licentiou&efs, might, by fuch an 
f ventt be awakened to a fenfe of their fitnation, as drunken 
9ien are oftentimes ftunned into fobriety. If the iccurity of 
onr perfons and property, of all we hold dear and valua* 
hiSf are to depend upon the caprice of a giddy multitude^ 
9r to be at the difpofal of a mob; if, in compliance 
with the humours, and to appeaft the clamours of thofe^ 
all civil and political inftitutioos are to be difregarded or 
f vtrtbrowiv ^ Ijie^ ibmewh^mori th^n fixty« ia not wortk 

• pre* 
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ibnds confcfTed ; here the exulting Bri# 
«0N may exclaim— 

Ccdite Aomani, cedite Grali ! 

He defpifed (to borrow an expreflion of 
his own), that muftiroom popularity that 
is raifed without merit, and lo^ without a 
crime: — be difdained being the flave of 
J)opular impulfe, or to acknowledge the 
^outs of a mob for the trumpet of fame. 

Another inftance, at.lcaft, of great per- 
fonal courage, was the unpopular maxim 
that he fhruggled to introduce into com<^ 
ition acceptation refpe<fting the incapacity 
of juries to determine in cafes of libel fur« 
ther than the fad of publication. This 
do^nne excited a general perturbation 
without^ and an exteniive execration withia 
4oQtn : » do^ne which divided the opi« 

niona 

fnvftrvhglt foch a price ; And lie cim nerer die todfixm^ 
who hyt down his life in fupport and idndicadon of thf 
jpoiky, die goyenuimt^ ml the eonffitntion of his comk^ 
try/! 
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.fiiCHis of men, who were apt, on allothif 
occafions, to coincide with his Lordfliip^ 
and to take his word with as ready ciir* 
tency as the coin ef the kingdom.* 

A« 

• 'tht conftraAion that his Lorilhip encleifOttreci td 
pnt cm the vcrdid given by the jury in Woodfall*s trials 
andhis conduAon theBcnch« when an arreft of judgment 
was moved for, were much reprobated at the time. Lord 
Ciutham's fpeech on the occafion, in Dec. 1770, b yet 
remembered : it ran to this purport : " My Lords« the 
venUd given in Woodfall*s trial was guilty offrinting tmi 
fMifii^g ONLY ; i^n which two motions were made in 
dourt^ one in arreft of Judgment by the defendant's Conn« 
(A, grdunded on the'aoibiguity of the verdidl, the other b]^ 
the Connfei for the Crown, for a rule upon the defendant 
to (hew caufewhy the verdid fhould not be entered up, ao* 
corcUng to the legal Import df the words. On both mo-* 
lions si rule was granted; and, ibon af^er, the ttiatter wa^ 
argued before the Court of King's Benth. Tfie ndbld 

, Judge, when he delivered the opinion of the Court upoti 
the verdidb, went regularly through tlie whole of the pro- 
^edings flit NifiPfius, as well the evidence that had 

• been given as his own charge to the jury^ This proceed- 
ing would have been very proper^ had a motion been made 
on cither fide for a new trial ; becaufe either a verdifl gi- 
ven contrary to evidence, or an improper charge by the 
Judge at Ntfi Prius, is held to be a fufficient ground for 
granting a new trial. But, when a motion is made in ar- 
reft 



• As a Speaker in the Houfe of Lord^; 
where was his competitor? The gra<ie of 
hi& adion, the fire and vivacity of his 
looks, are iliil prefent to imagination : ahd 
the harmony of his voice yet vibrates in 
the ear of thofe who have been accuftomed 
to liil^n to him. 

His Lordfhip pofTefled the ilrongeft 
powers of difcrimination :— ^his language 
was elegant and peripicuous, arranged 
with the happiefl method, and appUed 

with 



Tcft of jodgment^or for dtabllflui^ the YcriiSt, by encer-r 
ing it up according, to the legal impprt of t)ie words,, it 
jnuft be on the groivid of fomethii^ ?^P.^^^M ^ ^"^/^ 
^iie ri£onfi and ^e Coortt in confidering whether the 
?erdid (hall be eftabliihed or not* are §o confined to the 
nccrdt that they cannot take, notice of any thing that docs 
aot appear on tl^ face of it ; in legal phrafe^, they canua 
invml tMi of the record* The noble Judge did travel out 
of the record ; and, I affirm, that his difcourfe was irngur 
lar, txtra-judidali and unprecodenfid^ J^ii^ apparent mor 
five for doing what he knew to be wrong was, that he 
night have an opportunity of telHng the public extras 
jwdieiaUj, that the other three Judges concurred ia the 
dofirine laid down in his charge." 
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with the ufmoft extent o( human ingew 
nuity. His images were often bold, aiid 
always juft; but the character of his elo^* 
quence is that of being Rowing, foft^ de^ 
lightfuU and affeSling. His genius, fays H 
modern writer, is comprehenfive and pe*» 
netrating, and when he judges it neceffaryi 
he pours forth founds the moft feduiftive, 
equally calculated to perfuade and to con- 
vince. Among his more rare qualifica« 
tions (fays he), may be added the external 
graces of his perfon, the piercing eye, the 
.fine-toned voice and harmonious elocution, 
and that happy arrangement which pof- 
feifes all the accuracy and elegance of the 
moft laboured compofitions. He was mo- 
deft and unaftuming ; never defcending to 
pcrfonal altercation, or replying to per-^ 
fonal refiedtions. He preferved his own 
dignity, and that of the Houfe over which 
he had very defervedly, for a great num^ 
ber of years, an uncontrolled and almolt 
an unlimited influence. 

His 
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His Lordihip quitting the profeflion, 
by abdicating his* feat * upon the Bench» 
of which he had been thirty years an il- 
luilrious ornament, exhibited aveiyafiedt* 
ing and awful fcene. We fee the children 
of eloquence taking a laft farewell of theff 
parent. He retired full of glory ;'the rays of 
which lend a luftre to the ftiade of his re*, 
treat, and beam forth their fplendor round 
him.-f- His relinquifhment of ofiicc, forms 
lUtt important epoch in the annals of Englilh 

jurifprudence^ 

^ See the tetters ^a^ paffisd between his I«ordfldp ftid 
AeBAK> throogh Mr. Erskini. 

\ His Lordfhip is fappofed immenfely rich^ Tht 
principal part of his property is faid to be invefied ia 
nor^ages, to the amount of 250,000!. in Ireland, 

His Lordihip fa£ered greatly daring the riots of 1 7^0* 
for which however, he nobly refufed all reparation. Th« 
JbOowing is a copy of his Lordihip's letter to Mr* Ki e n 1 
1900 the fubjeftj dated 21ft Aoguft, lySo* 

♦•SIR. 

^ I am extremdy obKged to yoa, for yoar attention \m 
calling npon me before I went the circait, and laft Friday 
again fince isy retonv lad in now conunonicatiog to me, 

by 
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jurifprudcnce. This great and fuperior per-* 
fori, the rare endowments of whofe mind 
have fo long and fo defervedly fuftained' 
him in the feat of the Chief Criminal 
JiilHce of England, has feen his popula-* 

rity 

by your letter of Saturday, the ananimous vote of the 
HouTe of Commons of the 6th July* and the reference of 
the )«ords of the Treafury of the 1 8th July to your Board, 
anddefiring me to enable ypu to comply with the order of 
the Lords of the Treafury ; and fo far as I am conoerned^ 
I return you my thanks for your great civility. 

'f ' Beiides ii4at is ineparable» my pecuniary lofs in 
great^-I apprehended no danger, and therefore took n% 
precaution ; but how great foever that lois may be, I think 
it does hot become me to claim or expeft reparation from 
the ftate. I hare made up my mind to bear my misfbr- 
mnes as I ought, with this confelation, that it came^frbm 
thofe. wbofe objed manifeiUy was general confuiion and 
de^udlion at home, in addition to ^, dangerous and compli* 
^ated war abroad. If I ifaould lay before you any ac- 
count or computation of the pecuniary dsunage I havefiif- 
tained, it might feem a claim or expectation of being in- 
deami£ed, therefore you will have no forther trouble from 
'^ Your moft obedient, 

^ Humble fenrant, i 

« MANSFIELD." ; 
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kity fiirvive cTen the rude attacks of y^- 
»V/j, and blcx)m anew in the evening of 
his life; We now view him, like the 
grwt luininary of the world, gently de- 
fcending to the weft, with all his magni-* 
tude, but without his effulgence, diffufing 
a mild and delightful influence, in ex- 
cliange for the luftre of his priftine radi-i 
anc€. * The laurel is yet alive upon hii 

venerable 



• Othen have held a very different opbion of tUf 
gitat Chavader, and therefore it is but faai to fubj<nn a 
Jbi€h drawn fome years back, by a different mailer poffeffbd 
cf very different fentiments, and who has laid mi hia co^ 
loon with a very bold hand : 

^ Lord Ma If SF I B L D is perhaps tiie only man in England 
whofe capacity never has been difputed. In diis refjp^, 
courtiers and patriots alike have been lavifh in his praifo. 
His talentSy notwithftanding, are fcHneWhat equivocal i 
and, if carefully examined, will be found to be below that 
ffaodard at which they have been fixed by a long and vul-* 
garprefenpdon. The nervous oratory of Lord Chatham 
has not nnfrequently difconcerted him ; and when oppofed 
by the cultivated powers of Lord Camden, his agitatioil 
Aifcovered that ht dreaded him as a fuperior. Mailer of 

a moft 

E 
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ifyafyUtittd froHi his'tenf^ to hils'tolkib. 

It is ho^ gcnerairy 'tin<l<*ril6<^, that 
l^ew Courts of Juftice» ai»l ziiq\i{e-6i1^it'' 
llament are about being 6ift£t^, ih li^u o'f 
fKat venerable pfle "whiih 'hats bciiti 'Ihi 
pride of fo many ages* This lixoks like the 



amoft refinc3>pia^l>ility» he iuB.beett artful enough to 
iwqoife a htgh rei)mkdoiu tod piruSfii^t eiioilfh Ul'fiippoit 
it. Biit ttknta'fikethife'ahi'eTinf^j^^ 
con&ed dipiKiaet alone. "Aa inipo&ag maiiiier^ 
niuttuig'raceraBEldheqmcEi^ cdul^r 

ingTisdieiits of his etdcpience : 'mdk ttcTe ic^ibiiu^llie^ AfQ- 
aatei the onfa^vciooa, and decaires' the o&diicennyig. 
\ietkt hlli rpeechet> ^whea* ewihinM'm Ae diifeti "tte no 
to^l^ doqueat |- they ^do 'iibt' omVnice " as* Wty ' do'ifoc 
pfeafe. WeoreftipkEed^&onrWcdid^ 
applaufe, what we read mdkButap^fbM&dte. '^edifto- 
Verin them na inghiuttyy'nolteigtiibrar^aSheiitj'^ 
force of diaagkr^ xu)t\6qv,iBacc'o£*acjp^S^ 

^ <« The nqadityirith which he pioi^^ 
offuitshas been afcribedto the'aciiteoefV^'bf hit ^iha> 
it W3LS a conreqaence« however^ of 'his exp^nenc^ in bufi- 
iieis : and while he has been feduced bj^it to prononace 

fU^icioiUr 



td his al3&D0Ck and, •unsUetto fiimve 
the lofs of fq ftiuch eloquence and virtue^ 

ireHant in the Ronuik than .in the Eng^ joiiiprudence, 

he is gnidcd more by general rides of equity than by prin« 

^esof law. fleisapttoaiTu^e an onpanlonabte la^- 

lafc in the interpretation of itatat^s, and to decide upon 

them not as they are« bpt as he Concaves they pught to be ; 

'he wonid fubmit tiie a£ts of the leg}(Iature to the difcre- 

•'*li0Atrf''a^jf3d^,' - A ftTooferpf arbitrary |iQnpirer by odjQ- 

curion utA prindpla, ke if tontiniHdly oppoGhg Us talents 

, pf/kt^^^T^}$rWlfe9tfi .iM fiuiii^^jvfarnLlfe might 

.fdW9^ lAKT/awt ¥ W» 9mmfp be itaM/lsaiMtoK- 

if^.- 'WKjiMvtmi^ ffnSgnni^ Jafemiid paittirf ithe 

frfni^ ever his reefim i lus pafioas <>vef his duty* He 

*4iMnTby his cqiulUb. the diftra£don tf a nad^ 

^ llfi CD'diori^perpetiial iii£icretions>lhat dUiQj;race govern- 

«in»t/HishditatsDQ andirrefblute temper he.fepms to^ve 

"'jMMMdfateid to die members of ^adminiftratipn : mea- 

fiires are adopted, now daring and.atrocuyis, mow ^wi 

Wdfenipiilous; now marked by the bddefi chara£(ers of 

-^ tynmay, andnow wearmg the meaneftaipedof ilavery. 

t than 
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immediately drooped and decayed oh tc^ 
moVal of it's grcatcft ornament. 

Confpicuous fcene ! another yet is nigh, 
Mdre (ilent ^r, where Kings and Poets lie ; 
Where Murray^ long enough hisxrountry's prid^ 
ShaU \k no more than Tidly or than Hydt^- 



Aan of fofid, parts, muft ncccflkrily decline; His avidity 
of fame will be punifhed by abundance of contempt, and 
his third of power will be quenched by general execration. 
The i&vour of his Sovereign will not preferve him from 
the deteftation of the world.'^ 

A VERY LITTLE DISINTERESTED ANDDIS- 
PASSIONATE ENQUIRY IS, HOWEVER, SUFFI- 
CIENT TO OBVIATE THE GROUNDLESS 
CHARGES WITH WHICH THIS CHARACTER 
OF HIS LORDSHIP IS SO PREGNANT. 

The moft general charge againft Lord Mansfield, aa a 
Judge, has been, diat he attempted to change the King's 
Bench, a Court of Common Law, into a Court of Equity; 
and that, infieadof thofe pciitive ndes by which the judg- 
ment of a Court of Law fhould be invariably determined, 
he has introduced his twn notions of iguitj zjoA/ubfttuukd 
juftice^ 

Whether this charge be true or lalfc, it is certainly the 
moft fingular that ever was brought againft a common law 
judge*. It has confiaotly b«cn confidercd » the reproach 

of 
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•f the men of this order, that diey love to adhere to lam) In 
oppofition to equity % that they ^ would rather kill by the 
Utter than fave by the J^irit ; and that they always mur- 
mur, and fometimes damoor, let reafim- determine ever fo 
rightly, if it determines otherwtfe thtn the law dirdSs. 

* An example may here be of nfif. ' The trial of Sir Wil- 
liam Friend, Sir William Parkyns, and othen, ofi the aflaf- 
fihation plot, came to be heard after the bill for the provi- 
fion of comifel learned in the law had received the royal 
affent, but before the commencement of its operation as a 
flatnte. 

" I intreat," fwd Parkyns, " that I may have the al- 
«' lo^ance of cbanfel : I have no^fkill in indidments : I 
*^ do not onderftand thefe matters ; nor what advantages 
*% may be proper for me to take. The new flatate yants 
^ but one day» What i; ji^ and reafonable' to-]norrow« 
'' furely is jufl and reafonaUe to-day : — and yonr (jord- 
•* (hip," addreffin^ himfidf to the CMcf Juffice, «'may in- 
" dulge me in this cafe." 

*' Ba(," fays the humane author pf the fnadfles pfpe^ 
tuJ laws, « Chief Juftice Holt was too good a Ja^ to 
*l fufier the ftubbpm maxims of f^aw to yield to the mildev 
*' interpretaticms of Equity J* 

" We cannot,** he replied, " alter the law till law-makers 
^ direft US : we mail conform to the law as it is at pre- 
^' ient, not what it wiU be to-morrow." 

TUs, as &- as I can learn, has been at all times the 
Ipnper cxf lawyers : th^ are npt only angr; when things 
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uc done tgakft forms/ but when tbey are fbne widiaue 
them : they hate to have any ^xik determined by equity. 
Why ?— it will perhaps be alked — Not, I prefume, from 
any natural averfion to equity* for it would be abfard to 
fuppofe a difpofidon peculiar to any order of men; bnt 
from its tendency to fuperfede law, AD orders hace> and 
ever wiUhate, whatever tenda tolefien^ coafec^noe of 
their profeffion. Divines hate morality* y/bttr oppofed to 
religbn i aod phyficana hate regpmen, wl^n oppofed tt 
medicine. ..! 

IfmSah nitnre apan this lead is omfbrm^ '' Reverence 
" yonrfelf,'^ is a maxim in philofophy. Now man's fe^ 
cond felf is his prof.'fllon; nay», in-fa£i» itis-often hi« 
£rfl : and no body of men h^ve ever reverenced theov- 
felves more fincerdy at an order, than the profefibrs of 
tht law. If Lord Mansfield therefore has, at times* dfih 
parted from the ikr/«r, that he might adhere to the J^iA 
ofx^t law ; if* in a court of comiyu>A law* he has occaik)n-> 
ally judged (lafes accordiDg to the rules of eqiuty ; or* 
as his enemies do him the honour to call it, Jki/ianhal/ft/^ 
tice ; he can only be fuppofed to have afted from a prin-. 
c){deof cbfifeieiice; as he eoirid never hopei by fbch a 
nndmA, to rife in the opinion of tfa^ bar* while he eje-<' 
ptftd histfeir tl> thd cenfiiit tS i£tM)riitei mi^vokhcd 
and envy. 

Another charge» andl a scry wi^ighty one* againft hia 
XiOrdihip is> that he meant todeftrpy the Liberty of the. 
Prefs, which has been juftly called the FaUadium of all 
titt dVilf pofitical> and teligitms nghts of an Bn^ifli- 
114a ( M4t>Mb^i\mhcr ^* tM ao p^^ 

ought 



lupff^ tjf <)^iiffiil^ W.lic*cr, i^r w^i^ornot ; but if 
opf Up^^Q^j^uif^^coim^ii!!;, tbe]( moil /l^t^edjfy will: 

licicd and civile public and private, rage throughout tay^ 
kisigdooi with fuch a farious and oobridled licence* "' 

Tk^ ^cnflitiitiQii of tjbii^ i% %:h» that ^Mla^tfi in*. 
aW*te »«4*^ «WWS. T^te aba^ of a^j^ t^j ae- 
e!6fliui)y d^ftroys it;^ oiie^ If a p^plc grow lU^tiotts 1^4 
HDgov^i^nahkt it h a$ ^AJtural perl^s^ a^ o^ceflary^ for 
their Rlbm W Vicretie j^^^rnat, ^ i|ti4 ior.axiji^ to 
ti|htCB the r«iii4» i9 |99portiiDntp^ciiry4ttmg'4^ iw^ 
msniBfeihlflBe^ of hiahorih* 

A Adrd tharge againl^ LoxA Mansfddi Up tlmt ^ in<» 
vvdiddie coniitatibfiil power of Juries* by co9%Diog 
dieir judgment to the mamr ^ faa^ and oot fu^imfg 
dMn to toudinpon the ]|MtM0r 9f Amr. > 

Trial by Jory is an eflential part of our conlHtution, 
but many people think it highly abfurd, that fuch perfonr 
si ufiuAy eompde a jury Oionld be nuide judgesiB inatterstf ^ 
kw ; and woidd by dimeans confine their judgment to the 
fkmtir tffiS* U thitj liKfefqre» ihonld be hit Ix>nl> 
(hip's opinion^ as perhaps it in great meafure i8> he b by 
no means fingular in it. All our Uw books iniift upon 
vicinity, as the prime and effential qaalifeatioB cf a jory* 
man ; that is, that he be chofen outof the neighbourhood 
n^iert die hiEt is fuppofed to have b^en committed f de w- 
€iMit9, mU /aOwm fafp^fttmr^ Ays Fortefcue : becaitfe, as 
ihejr write, nfkhmtfmem whi frdrfkmHnrfiiNi the neater 
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Ae Mt, the moreperftd may befttppofedbU knowkdgd 
of it; but tliey (ay iittle Of nothing of his qualifications in 
law s and confequently include only half the idea of a jury- 
man, according to thofe who would have hini a jud^e of 
l0w, as well as of/ad» 

There i» a pailage in Bradon, which feems to (hew,, 
that in Henry the Third's time, it was the duty of the 
judge to control the verdift of the jury ; and Lord Cla- 
rendon declares himfelf poftdvely, that the jury are not 
to judge of the Apci; ; and ipeakscentemptuouHyofHobbes 
for making them judges of law, as well as /ka. But 
however Ilobbes may have forgot himfelf in the paflage 
which his Lordfhip cenfnres, he elfewhere expref&ly fays, 
'« That thefe twelve men, the jury, are no court of equi- 
** ty or of juftice ; becaufe they determine not what is 
'< jufi or unjiifi, but gnly whether it be d^ne or not : and 
«f their judgment is nothing elfe but a confirmation ojF 
" that which is properly the judgment of the wit^ 
*« ncflcs." 

Tq thefe refpe^ble authorities I ihall add that of t^c 
great Montefquieu, who refided fomc time in England ; 
and in his admirable work. The Spirit pf Laws, fays, ** Em 
•* AngUterre^ let juris de^idinttfi Pacct^fe eft coupabU oh aoir 
*' ilu fait, qui a iteporte divant «mp."— ** In England, ju- 
ries determine whether or not the a^^cufed is guilty of the. 
/a^ brought before l;hem." 

It caxuiot however he denied, that Littletoi^ 
fays, " If the jury will take upon them the knowle4gf 
f pf tbe_ law upon the matter^ thq maj j" lo which 

Lo|X^ 
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]Lord Coke agrees in his comment on the pafiage^* but i^ 
{JBcmi ureaibnable that they tstt footdd. Hoiv is it poffi- 
Ue for nninibruded, though honeft^ and perhaps feufiUe 
men, to judge of the n^ore of crimes and poniihments ?— « 
I know indeed it has been faid, if they are not judges of 
lofwVA well as of /«<?, how can they pronounce any mai| 
fmky or not gmliy f Nothing, in my mind, is more fimr 
pie, unlefs recourfe be had to quibble. The judge ex- 
plains the nature of the crime ; the jury confequently 
know the punifhment due to it ; the verdict then follows 
^omdie competency or incompetency of the evidence, at 
diftindly as if the original conception of the crime had 
beendieir's. I cannot, therefore, fee how Lord Mans- 
field is reproachable, for confidering Englifh juries in the 
fame light with the mpfl refpedlable lawyers of the paft 
^md prefent ages ; or how a confHtutional right can be faid 
to be invaded, while law is doubtful of its validity, and 
reafon prefcribes its cxiftcnce. 

After having examined the accusations brought agafnfl 
his Lordfhip in his judicial capacity, let us liflen to what i^ 
faid of him in bis poUtical one. And here we are told he 
was a Jacobite, and an abettor of de(potifm. How iucon- 
iiftent are the enemies of this man ! One while they de- 
fcribehim as of powers traxifcendent, knowing and pervading 
almoft every thing ; as a being of a fuperipr order, inca- 
pable of erring, unlefs by deiign. But lo ! while we con- 
template this extraordinary perfonage, who furveys the 
fyftem of human afiairs through the medium of pure rea- 
fon, we are fnddenly prefented with a very different kind 
of figure from that which filled our hearts with awe. The 
great b^g diiappears, and in his place we difcover ^ 
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Btde vulgar martal> » dupe to pnejudkeft oB tho meanoA 

Idnd, and to paffions a»^ contemptiUe as their obJ66b.-— 

What r'M'ld LoidMaxfiild hope for fixmi the Pretendect 

whofe image^ wt aretold>hc canitdfecratly i^his. hobm, 

whoTe pcffon, he is fiud to ravereace aiMl adove f Could ho 

cverejipeQto hare been greater in the Coiut of Charksthe. 

lliirdy than in that of George the Third? Wher^ it is caofe o^ 

accitfation^againft him^ ^t while he would bediooght ta 

lake no (hare k govemloeni, he^wa^itn reality die jaain:- 

i}>ring^x>f the machine. If his Lordfliip was therefore al 

the head of the miniftry, as well as at the hand of the law, 

ilwooU pnzzlea conjurer to fee idiat he cooM get by a 

levcivdoa; bndioihppeftaiMiiaraito^A : 

crent, without aay motives of intereft or ambiQOB, it n 

foacdtf t09 abau4 K>'^erTf an ain^^ 



THl' 
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It is ^ obfervation of an elegant Hif^ 
torian, that there is an ultimate point of 
ieprefign^ as wdl a^ of exaluuion^ when 
human a^alrs naturally itetum in a contrary 
progrefs, and beyond which they feldoni 
proceed, either in their advancement (V 
decline. — ^The obiervatidn applies with 
equal truth to the human charaSUr^ and 
fUfUiity fo» to the charai^er before us« 
Viewing the once great Lx)rd Camden in 
all his priftine glory, we are compelled to 

confefs, 

^ Stft Ae ftctdittCB given of Loid CAitDtv, Jn tkt 

HiNww of ParttuDcxuafy Ouraaen, Svo. 1777^ Tbt 
^ojal|le|ifier s «id Evropem Magasioc. 
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eonfefs, that antiquity boafts j^w, and mo* 
dem hiftoiy none more illuflrious. Pcr- 
fcdtly (killed in the laws and conftitution 
of his country, equally eminent in wifdom, 
and eloquent in debate, Camdbm wa& 
once their favoured champion and defen-* 
dcr! — ^NQW 



Charles Pratt, Earl Camden^ 
is the eighth fon of Sir John Pratt, Lord 
Chief Juftrce of the Court of King's 
Bench in the reign of George the Firftj, 
l^y his fecond Lady, Elizabeth. His 
father died in 1724, leaving this fon an 

infant, and (as is faid) with a flender 
yrovifion. 

lAt received his education at Eton^ from 

whence, in 1 73 1 , he was fent to King's 

College^ Cambrdige; . of which fociety, he 

became a Fellow.— In 1735, he took the 

* degree 



ijitgretof BatcbelorofAris^ aiid that o£ 
Mafier in 1739; very fbon aft^ whicb^ 
.fixing on thcilaw for.his profeflion, heen^ 
tered himfelf a Member of one of the Ii»w 
of Court* '.f 

He pofTefifed a penetrating, and lively go^ 
Bius-f- that led him, with eafe^ through the 
moft abftrufe ftudies.r*-His conception was 
remarkably quick a£id clear, and his fine 
talents highly cultivated, . 

. After 

• Wc bcUcvc the Middle Temple— When admitted of 
Lincoln'sJnn> in 1757, he was one of the King's Counfel. 

^ This great man is faid to be pardcolarly fond of amu« 
fing himfelf with the fairy works of romantic writers ; 
and diat ~ Cieiia^ Cajfandra^ and fimilar* produAiont, 
lave been the favourites of his leifore hooxs. By^ the 
pedaatic and phlegmatic^ thefe may be denominated 
puerile and trifling ; but, without entering into a de- 
fence of the old writers of romance, which arc fo fupc- 
tior, in pcdntof inftnidion> :to modem n(We1s> I feel a de* 
gre of admivaiiioiiaP/Aofp? abilities which the barrets 
dry, and continued p^jiifs. of law erudition cannot fub* 
due into the duUneft of -profe^onal infenfiHlity, but (till 
prefeire a^ real feeling for- the fldwei*) of ftncy )md tlis 
. wodu of genius— iVff^r in tht Rvfol Repfitr. 



i ' AiieritfaB uiiUl.peiiddilf ^Orni ht 

«was ^calM toftke faiur^/ wher^r for fei^^ 

«ft .aknt^ft cto ^adwx odofpondtm^ 4 md >it 
is reported, that he gradually Iteheld bis 
fmall patrimony moulderii:^ away, with- 
4^ttilwpesii£^faBtterii^t or evoD xistrteviQg 
diis cinrumftanoes b3rprafeiIiomU^exeniofiit4 
«ndthatjfo inadequate 'Wus >his>encourage« 
j^MBiitto :bis is^qpedaOMns* ^t ^he ^uad at 
one period determined At fOM(e <tP aband^a 
dii&profeifipn and his cpiuntry . Thefe o)d« 
ibcks were, howeyeri hsfppily removed 
Jbypcrfewmnee* - > > 

About ^this ^pei^, /H^ /i^^ 
and collegiatdfriend, Pr. Snb.xp'Davie.s, 
,jsi(}4!!e.ir^ lobim. 

iifr wphi^iby aftmr ^ntin^'ibe plmAifeG pf 
their youthful intercourfe, and the tratljS* 
tion iroBi .that fh^BP^fr ^«rici4 pf i4ifi5 ,to 

TOcopagcd'himby the examples df^Coifr*- 

iWhetficf 
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i ^Wltidinrfthis adhricti, i)yitimii]atmg kii 

feE6otul^ui£vuUi certain it;k, that Ins d»« 
ligtaoe wu^foon after maticcd atid«eward*< 
^ 1 and it is recorded of him> tliat*lie coa«* 
dttded himfelf , through the oourfe of great 
j»ha9ide, "with the high^dntdit^and rtjfa^ 
fattion; / 

^^iwrd^o He'feiftl the ri^fs <^f the^pfeoj^fe. 
WhehdwBii i;v?a^ fried %r ptt6li»iirt^thc 

*"i3tfevofAx.BXA:NDERr Murray, 10.1752, 
Mn Pratt was one of hiis coimfel, and 
^gnalizedhimielf by a very able conilitu* 

'tiMial aigiiniefit on d^ 

; ^At the general eledtond' 1754, lie was 

chofen member for Downton^ and at dhds 

- - peridd, 

o ^*/pf| aViIlb^g,P!!^nPQfU!n the Houfe 6f Coduaoo^ 
to «xtaid^thc benefits of the Habeas'^Cozpus Ad, wlikh 
boirmrdU noi p«&» beii' laid to have written' the pain* 
|Met indttfed> ^ An Bvqoiry mtoJfte Nmre and IBIMft 

*^ if dicHRbtai eoipos Aft," 8td. 1755. 
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period. He:, was cc;rtaiiily. cdnfid^red ehcf 
moil rifing-advocatcaJt the bar; at a time! 
too,, when fome of the ^leit mtxt thea 
living were exercifing their lalents oa th4 
fame ground. . 

In 1759, Mr. PiLATT was chofen Re^ 
carder of Bath^^ probably through the in- 
tereft of Lprd Chatham, (then Mr. 
Pitt,) bcjtWecn whom, a firm, lafljipg, 
and we^-'cemented friondfKip feems to 
have fubfifted through. life- . . 

In the fame year, ' he ivas appointed, ai 
once^ without paffing the ufual gradation, 
to the office of lAftorney Genera! ^ on th<5 
advancement of Lord Northington td 
the feals. 

* His Lord{hip> fome few yean ago, took a very a^ve 
pan iu the difpates between the fubfciibers to the upper 
and lo«ver rooms at Bath. He exerted himfelf with mi* 
common ardour in fupportof thehtter> fo his geoeM in- 
fluence adding perfonal application ; and not confining hiA 
zeal to private fodety, hecouU.tly attended the publid 
meetingsj where he fuggefted the m^urcs to tie pu^ 
fued* 



Bath* Ssii itif^^i z^sj^t^Chiif Jtifi 
titftftbt Cmmtf Pitas, suuf iulighttd otf 
ftif d&ith cff Sfr Jbft*' Wrtiii. It vi^ 
dtaiix^ (lis ptefideftcy ia this Cotiit, tirat 
WrtltEs^s cafe Cafti6 Before hiih for dect-» 
fion i and hh detdthimftibn will ever ^ 
him honour, as a full, able, and learned 
hk^^ef , ajid i Bblcl aM tftibSiflM defender 
of ifti6 i^htis df tK(^ ^^fo. fe the (a\i«* 
#e)M^^itIi<)&tliii^hi»by6i^, this i*« 
^ HWt Wm ietaiafi Itit tr4r gteeti, ts^ 
iOoAi m v^miefed bou^. 

K jiiy, fjAitht Vina advahfced to thrf 
tfijgJWtj^ of » P^rr of Gr^at Bntairr, by • 
t&e tiflt of Lord CAMi^Eif, BoforrtfCam* 
Shi, M t^e County of Kent, 

6n'the 30th of July, 1765, tijwn th^ 
dittagi! of minifhy, formed' by Lord 
CRAl^^A'Mt, he vm created Ltfr*/ Hrgb 
Ci^takelhr; ar^ilheaifoheld'with equal 
lM»iMttf tohiaAfelf, and'fatisfaiOibh tothtf 
F ittltbrt 



his.rcJjgnation in, %.ye^ ^779. --T-^Vil 
^ught . ppt, to pajfs w€CQi;4ecl, ji^t fpp|]^ 
after his promotign tp,jfi»is jJ^^t^oJKftf^. ,^^ 
late celebrated conjlitutional judge was heard 
tp^Jifcrwl, . af„C^tfcefipn -^ meafure 4W«^ 

, . The /Af ifi M<y^^ 9^n^^^^^ X^ - corafactf 

cowtf of a ihprt cr(^, o^i jCpfQ #t hpmei .% 
&ilure of the hagrveft all over Europej^ 

and a rapid expor;(^tipfi j^^^^r ,^ 

laws. The bufinefs was debated in coim- 

* • •• * ■ • 

cil, ivi^ef2 tbeexportaiionwarf^^ KtyaL 
pr^clamathn. This i^r^s conjGidered as mfxxit, 
dangerops tb?neyen ih^ ^it^ pijkip'ffiqfuy^ 
as an attack on the. cQaf^i^ution, andaa 
invafion of the la\ys. His Lordfhip dp-» 
fended the mcafMre on t thp ground oijli^te 
necejjiiy ^ and, upon this occafion^ .pot^ 
only fixed the exercife of the Royal prero- 
gal^ive in . (he Ikil ^lagiilcate, hut endpa- 
youred to iiweft him; with*the option^ \9WLiXi 
^xid ON WHAT occASXpNS (with theadvtcc 

of 



trfAe privy cbiihcii) that prtrogativc fni^ht 
tj^elerdfedi in contndidtion to theknowi^ 
fa ws of the land, and the acknbiirled^NE 
pnnciples of the conHitution. V 



jt.-. ■ 



In the. year T770, difapproving the mea- 
fures of adminiftratioh refpedHng^wfw^^ 
he re/igned,* and from this period, became 
the warm arid determined erteihy of that 
fyftem, which Was fo fatally j^fufed dtt^ 
ring^tKe adrfriniftrttion of Lord Nqrth; ' 

•'/Difmiffed firtfm his rank and office, he 
refired with the fame dignify with whicH 
Ufe Had fuilkiiied it ; proving that he had 
met xAoK \ixtat than his enemies, and, 
cdhrequefltly, more honour ; ' that he had 
Mr^uriiverfel fame and admiration — the 
Jape rf no minijier^ nor the fupporter of 
dhy ineajltre of 'which the objeB wdl riot the 
inkrejl of his count fy. 

^ I1I1M been fidd/&e &A nt^ rdhnttmfy quit Us offidal^ 
'^^IMW twt (in Uftooartlf p)ira<^) w^itv^ncd 9«t^&r: 
^ anlTimniferial voce. This was ipiritedly afkrtfid by 

xAtd Chatham, but deued by admini^tioo. 

Fa 
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-" No fliftn is tiKafs ' iitifibic ih piivdit 
life I tad, when lemomd from the bdftlb 
of pubKc hofinefs, hti manjr focial virtues 
ihine in the hiftre of private excellehce*. 

There is nothing lukewanm io this. Nohlcfi 
man^s temper : on whatever fide he engages, 
he .^ifcovers the energy of his feelings, and 
the force of his. underilanding. The 
rebellion in Afl:\erica, W4S, perhaps,. firi|^ 
fanned into flame by his; fubtJe^ fi^-fpun 
arguments. in favour pf the colonics*—- 
^rpm the warmth of his heart, and the 
vigpur of his abilities, hi^ capacity to fup- 
j^ort his friends,^ bear^ an equal propor- 
tion to the power of attacking his ene- 
mies. 

He oppofed in the* Hottfe of Loi:ds* 
fome legal opinions pronoimced io. the 
Court of King's Bench, on the dodtrine 
of libels, and on other confiitutional 
fubjc^s, in which he was fupported 
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hYh\$ great «nd noble fiieni tbc Ear! of 

C|lilTflAM« . 

Qb the 17th of March, 1782, he wa$ 
appointed Frefident of the Council^ a poft 
which herefignedin 1783, but has iinc0 
fdUttied, aftd yet retains* 

'He ivas equally ablfi iis a lawjrct and aia 
Advocate. AHhis fpeeches havd a fv^^eet 
^itiplidfy, an exq[uifite gra(!e, ik clteitlefl^ 
and (to borrow aft expreffiotf of Sit* Wm« 
JONBs, fj^afcJhgbf LYSiA^ithi Grecian 
brator) a tranj^arencyi^\i^'\i thore eafily 
Conceived than defined, admired than iaiN 
tated, and which is analogous to ^cefU^ 
nefs in motion, and melody irt a feries of 
founds. — He Jmpllfies every thing, tod 
delivers his opinions with a plainnefs that 
captivates while it enlightens, fo that if 
VCrutb ihould aflume a human voice and 
ibrm* &e could ufe no other language.^ 

His 

<* St I the learned Pre&tory Difcoorfe to Sir William 
Joneses Tranflation of Ifseus. 
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His parliamentary abilities are unqaeCi' 
tionably great, and he is, perhaps, fu{Ms;« 
rior to every &ne but Fox, in depth 6t 
reafbnkig ooA lo^cat definition * * He never 
leaves hJs^ntagonift an opening; and, i6 
He ever addrefics the pstflions, it is through: 
the n>editrm of ailment. \ He would Wis 
no match for Fox or Demosthenes in 
haranguing ' z, popular aflembly', but he 
would equal them in an Areopagus. He 
is fond of firft principles, of which he 
never lofes. fight. His ftyle is cool, deli- 
berate and perfuafive : his volubility, choice 
of language, and flow of ideas, are inex- 
hauflible ; neither is his judgment any way 
inferior to his oratory. 

The human mind is pained in contrafling 
the meridian fplendor of this once luminous 
character with its prefent dujky declenJtQjn: 
He, who was the champion of liberty, the 
friend of Chatham, and the competitor 
of Mansfield; he, who once fhunned 
no public queftion, and who was, confe- 

quently. 
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^uentlyv followed by the admixatioa and 
gratitude of the kingdom^ feems jiow , ^i» 
orting only the languid remains of elp-p-^ 
quence, and exhaufting the dregs of wif-^. 
dom, impregnated with the weakneia of 
dotage^ as if carelefs of the glory that 
fifould have concluded die careor of hff* 
earlier fame. 



. > 



■ I 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

tlie EJHl of BATHURST 



Goodman Fernet, Sir^ fytnkB a litde on the matter ; 
aa oM maa. Sir, uJi his wits are not fo Munt a8> God he^ 
i vtiaUL drfire they wtvc ; km i]| fai^, as honfft ai tha 
ftiRbefw^cn hii brow^,— 

G R A T I A NO Q)eaks an Infinite deal ofnothing— Ms rea&na 
ate as mtq grains ofiudicathid im two boikds of diaff ; yoa ' 
fta|l ieal^alldaycM yoa find thaoii and than they are not 
worth the fearch»«- 

SHAKESPBAaf, 

If general report he entitled to anyxrredit, 
we may boldly write down, that the Earl 
of Bat HURST became a great chara(5lcr 
ftr force — ^he was nurfcd in a political hot- 
bed, and railed per fas ant nefas. Nothing 
left than the fame ncceffity introduces his 

I^rdfliip's 
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Lordfliip^s name in the fame page with 
thofc illuftrious perfpnages, which it is the 
pufpofc of this volume to pourtray. 

The Earl of Bathurst, as the f«- 
gifter proclaims, is defccnded of an illuffari^ 
ous family ; his father was the much cele- 
brated nobleman whom Pope, in his tune- 
fi4.numbers, fo highly, fo elegantly, and fo 
juftly panegyrifcd j and Swift, in fpight 
of his fatyrical vein» and almoft in con- 
tiadiaion, of his nature, .condefcended f q 
praifc^ The pld carl was commonly knowli; 
imder the accepted defcription of one of 
S^e^n Ann^sTeen, who, like fome of later 
date, fprung up in an abundant and unex- 
pp(3:edcrop, in a fingle iiight. If, how« 
ever, they had all owned the fame preten- 
fion^with his Lordfhip, we fhould have 
fuppofedthat the batch of new-made lord- 
lings would have cfcaped z, genera/ namc^ 
TYhich oftener originates from contempt, 
ther than a more ennobled principle. 

! . " The 
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' The prcfent Earl of Bathurst> by^ 
the force of natural conclufion, mpft be 
underflood to have received an education 
liberal as his birth ; for he who is fond of 
the learned, by an undeniable axiom, muft 
be equally attached to the arts which they 
profefs. 

At a very early period he was enduecf 
with the Toga forenfis^ and, much foon'er 
than is cothmon, exchanged the r6ugh 
bt)mbazecn for the more light and filkeh 
robe, that is the fure indication of profcffi- 
onal advancement. He trttfjelled all the 
fiages of the law, with a rapidity that great 
power and intereft can alone, in the farhe 

degree, accelerate. His profeflional 

charafter in his feveral official iStuati^ 
ons, was never prominently confpicuous 
till that wonderful day, when he leapt 

at once into the foremoft feat of the law. 

* ■ • ■ « 

' ■ 4 

Every individual member of the profef- 
iion flood amazed j but Time, the great re- 
conciler 
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concilcrof ftwnge events, conciliated mat- 
ters even here. It was feen^ that the noble 
]£arl was called upon from high authoritjr 
to fill an important o£[ice, which no other 
could be conveniently found to occupy* 
Lord Camden had retired without any 
abatement of rooted difguft, far beyond the 
reach of perfuafion to remove. The great 
Charles Yorke, the unhappy viftim of 
anunworldly fenfibility, had juft refigned 
the feals and an ineftifnable life together : 
where could the eye of adminiftration be 
direded ? The rage of party ran in torrents 
of fire. The then Attorney and Solicitor 
General were at the moment thought ineli- 
gible—perhaps too, the noble lord, then at 
the headof afllairs, and who was yet untried\ 
had a policy in not forwarding /r^;?/^^;!-. 
ient abilities to obfcure his own. Every 
fuch apprehcnfion vanifhed upon the pre- 
fent appointment-~Ths man could raife no 
fenfation of envy as a rival, or fear as an 
enemy. 

He 



iktiitinfkgfMi^M^ Ikiiktion iif 1^778, to 



J,. He neyei /filtered thcidiancery- cip^rti with 
jifinii, daiintlcfeftep. The daring Th.ur^ 
SkOWf, apd the,, wary Wrdi^silbttjinb, fiiC^ 
^uei^dtiichaiu)(i^that:he; w ^cjpelly tkc^ 
cqflka^d 4^iLy:to puijiue, under a dread of 
tJicix-i5Mxnidahk taknt&.r— Thefc great Jiaieu 
ftocwi ijouftautly ogppfed tq each Qtheu^ 
gmlUJceijuircd, the eye axid .oervcof a mac[m 
ter taparxy their, oratoucal ai&juhs. SkiJifd 
cqm^ toa^ttackaodto defeiid, it re()Uire4 
t}^e fiQ9Aint^ljl£f3:,,and that mccflaptly vpo^ 
t^ ftietch, of exertion^ to .balance their 
pQvrers^ ajid preferye the icale of equity 
fxQmunfair pteponderance; f talk to which 
he was^ fouinequal^ that it has bc^n averred 
by the wits, that even an old woMANhad 
fiifficicnt ability to vanquifli his lordlhip 

in 
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iiv bi/ own court.* la this recorded Cgiying^ 
thefuit and it's defecnmnation conctming^ 
graund on which he buik the boufd- tt 
Hyde4.park Corners is evidently gldnoe^ 
at. — 

As a fpeakcr of the houfe of lords, and 
viewing hirti in a political light, this ac- 
count muft, from circumi^nces, be nccef- 
farily fhort. Such as had the fortune to be- 
hold his Lordfliip prefidirig at the table of 
the Lords, and have witneffed the fuperiof 
dignity of Mansjfield, and the awful afpeft 
of Thurlow's fullen fcowl, in the fame ele- 
vated chair, will not, (we are perfuaded) 
to fpeak mildly, pay a bad compliment 
to the prefent^ in the rccoUeftion of 
fdji times : neither has his political fife 
been marked with all the ftubbornnefs of 
Catonian virtue ; happily for its owner^ 
his difpofition has been more accpmmoda- 

ting 



Jugulo- 



Su$Jiht gtadios htmc 
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^ ti«|[ltfMlaccordant to the temper of modem 
iuKies. — He has ocrafionally taken paut 
with every adminiflration, from the glo^ 
itoua days of Lord Chatham, to the 
prefent degenerate aera of WilliawT 

?ITT. 



He has been, at different times, the locum 
unens of Lofd Thurlgw, when involun- 
tary exclamation heaves from the heart of 
every beholder — heu ! (they figh) 

-: ^QijANTUM MUTATUS AB ILLO 

As a private nobleman iie has fome g^s^ 
traits: a benevolent heart that we know has 
been put to the fevereft teft. His natural 
temper is (aid to be fordid and penurious ; 
but there are inany of his anions within 
recolleaion, which Ihould refcue his cha- 
lader from fo ungenerous an imputation. 
Tkfe patronage that his lordfhip afforded 
Ae DAWNING talents of Sir William 

Jones, 
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Jones,* ivill ever be ah hooou|at)Ie ttfti* 
snony of virtue of \thi5 defcription, aiicf 
oiight to plead is an attonementfof ni^jf- 
^litrcal errors. 

• The adoKM^Iedgiiicsitl of Sir W^hun JoHeS iMt 
AOt wandngj whatever might h^va faeeli the fervices re* 
<«Hre4aihu LoKdflup'iJRiMUi. bttlttkehis own words.—* 

^ tdktk mfMt Aetdbttvmjr Ididy with itlu€bme# 
mMMki Mm thofe toj^ktjr to which the overflowing. 
of my teal wodd naturally impel me ; but I cannot' let 
flip this opportniiity of iiifoMil^ thrpttb&e, wh^hflfer 
Mthertoittdiilgently approved and encouraged my Ubours^ 
that, although I have received many fignal tasLrku of friend-> 
(hip from a nomber of illoftlioas peHbhs> to whofe fivours 
I can never propordon jny thanksi yet yoar lordfhip hai 
^Mlibf gMUdb my^qniy BtmfiM^ i. tlMt» witbotit any^ 
ftlkitatioiH or tven^r^iwftorfmy part, yon gave me x 
fnbilantial and permaaent token of regard, which you rea« 
dered ftill more valuatie By yoar obliging mamier of giV-^ 
idg-tt, and whkA hai \m6^ litMdly die iUe fhitt thK t 
hMM gathered from an inodflam coivie of very paiafol' 
toil^; that yoar kind intentions extended to a larger field | 
and that you had even determined to reward me In a ihaif< 
ttt theffioflagreeid>le,kiBtlrtdiifyiBdfiiatUitoaiidt6 
.snenseofmf fiadiw, ifaareventi whidftharprociiredflr 
acceffion to yoar haf^nnefs, could not but conduce to mine^ 
had not prevented the faU eficdb of yottF kindnefil 
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" It mgkt here become me to (npprtb, wh&t I canooC 
kwever perfoade mjrfelf to concetl, tiiat yotir lordihip wit 
pbaiedtoaiign the moft flattering rtafims lor yoar iaten^ 
tnOf and to declare that 70a deiired my promotion* bo4i 
lbrmyown(ake« and f(it that of the pablic; the firft of 
which motives I aicribe to your candour and the g;ood- 
Beit of yoor heart ; the fecond, which I am wholly imcon- 
feioos of defening, I can iapnte onfy4o your fingilar 
benignity and indoifenoe." 

fUUiEptfLlMic tothtTrtnC^IiAot* 



THE HONOURABLE 

Sir RICHARD PEPPfLR ARDEN, Kt. ' ^ 

MASTER OF THE ROLLS. 



-4Iereain I, in Ahobn mope fool I, 



wmdA I were in sl better place ! 

Sbakesp^ari*. 

KON CriCUNQpC DATUM EST, HABEKK NASUM. 



JrlAPPY is k, that in our /er/ous kbours, 
there k fuch a charader as his which is 
now our immediate puVpofe to purfue. — 
It aiSts as a viatory^ refting-place, where it 
is not only allowable to relax, but, without 
which, the wearied fpirits would not jGuod 
themfelv^ fufficient tp fuflain the inceflant 
fati|^ps of fo tedious a journey. 

G % Sir 
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Sir Richard Pepper Arden^ owes 
his birth, fpeaking in the language of an- 
cient dajrs, to . a refpe(^able Yeoman of 
the county of T^ri^ where the Jamsfy name 
and i\\e family feat yNiWj moft probably, 
be remembered to a diftant date, both 
alik&refling upon a very broad foundation. 
The weighty eftate annexed, will affuredly 
maintain the laji recolledlion, and the 
owner of that eftate has taken the beft poifi- 
ble meansi and not unfuccefsfullyC to keep 
alive i\ic former. Ladt Arden^s endea- 
vours fliould likcwifc be recorded, as an- 
xious, in zfecondary degree, to aid the per- 
manent eflablifhment of fo illuftrioi^ a 
family. 

' Sir RiGHARD Pepper Ard«n, aft^r 
an ordinary Education in an ordinary York- 
fhirefchool, was entered, by the pious care 
of his father, at Trinity College^ Cambridge ; * 
where h\^ convivial talent* have left behind 
themawimpreffion infinitely more duraMe 
in academic tablets, than more ufcful and 
^ valuable 
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i^aluable accomplifhrnents-. ' The True 
:Btae Club was accuftomed to obferve him 
3site chief ornament, and firft fupport. 
•* Pnefidium^ et duke decus.^^ 

J The Jaft rcvifion of the reJiriSlions^ 
which, this, old and refpedable fociety 
thought proper to place upon her fellows, 
.was principally made, underthe diredlionof 
Mr* AiLl>BNi-- who, while he was form- 
ing ftatutes, for bindingfo confined a circle, 
probably had little thoughts that he would 
afterwards be engaged in fmming laws for 
a mighty empire^ Perhaps too, it were 
-fafec had he and his friends cont^ted them- 
felves, to fee his abilities exerted in a 
fphere, where they were fo early and hap-^ 
pily diftingnifhed. — But to return to the 
path from which we have involuntarily de- 
viated. 
■'.■■'. •' ' ■ * 

From the temporary embraces of Alma 
ykxrSZJk our rtereant knight threw himfelf, 
at once, into the fajl arms of the law : on 

whofe 
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whofe conilant, though hard boibnii he havi 
ever fincc, umrtterruptedly rcfted.^---*-He 
was called to the bar from the MiMIe l^em^ 
fle^ and, for a certain time, remained in a 
privacy, from which his warmcft partizans 
never once dreamt that he would , in kter 
periods, fo luckily emerge. At thefeafons 
we are fpeaking of, Mr. Arden was much 
more noted iix having than not having ft 
brief. His; praidtice was confined to the 
Court of Chancery, and was exceedingly 
limited and iticovifiderable even as a draftf«> 
mtn. 

Niturally inclined to focial life, the pef^ 
petual foiitudeto which Sir Pepi^er ^s 
oppofied, could not but be an affliction to a 
frtind tempered hke his> He therefore, 
with all reaformble and prudential difpatcii^ 
fought a conflant companion, and made 
that companion as infeparable as a wife. 
K-otwithftaiiding this little flip of his mo- 
rality, he not long afterwards contrived to 
obtain the hand of a woman of fortune 

and 
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and diflkidien. The lAdy he married^ is 
a daughter of Mn Richard Wilb&a*. 
jiAM Boot LB, a gentkman of omfider* 
able cftate in Cbejhire^ and no lefs intcreft 
'vci the Houfe of Commons, of which he 
ii» Wiiwmrary member. 

Mea are very apt, ia the dej^roie leap 
of matrimany^ to expofe themfelves to the 
taunts of their puerile . friends^ whothave 
nol^ like them»^ fmnmonod courageenough 
^ .t4ke fo bold a reiblution. Sir Pepper 
eicaped not» on his marriage, the ufual 
allotment of good-natured raillery, from 
which ht whimiicallj and dextroufly re- 
kafcd himfelf. fportively ob&rving, that 
gentlcfuea might {rf what they pleai^^d^ 
he was perfedly fatifified with his new 
Ible;; foe if his immediate views at the 
kar were not much mended by his altered 
llfet iiis chamber practice would be much 
OMoe coiifiderad)le. This although faid, 
and probably meant, in jeji^ turned out to 
be literally facl; for, from his own and 

acquired 
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acquired connedions, he was brought in- 
ftantly into legal light, and very fliortly 
lifted into the itnportant office of Attorney 
General. 

On the appointment of Lord Ken yon 
to the Chief Jufiicejhipoi tht King*j Benchi 
by one Chancellor, Sir Pepper was iecu-* 
red in the Mafierjhip of the Rolls by ano* 
ther, * ^fed longo proximus intervallo. *' They 
who recolletS: the circumflances that at- 
tended this nomination, are not, at the 
fame time, unacquainted with the weight of 
differences that fo long raged between the 
two Chancellors previous to the demier 
adjoftmcnt of it. Sir Pepper, m theinte« 
rims was. bandied £rom the Chancery to the 
Exchequer ^ and from the Exchequer again 
to Chancery in a very pitiable fufpenfe ; but 
w^s at length coniirmed in the appointment 
xiotorioufly in the teeth of an authority 
which had often been difputed, but never 
before vanquiflxcd. 
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In hispitfent ^r/a/capacity» Sir Ricit^ 
ARiD Pefpbr Arpbn has had littlfe o{>l 
jxMrtunity of diftingutfhixig him&lf ; foir 
the Majier of the Rolls is no longer xjoniU 
dered as a legal purveyor for the Z^r^ Chan^ 
allot. The caufe of objection thstt exifted 
before his election to office has not yet» nof » 
iQ ifae general opinion, ever can be remo* 
ved. It was not any political' contention 
that barred the pathway of Sir Pepper t<} 
the Ralls^ 'Mr. Pitt's right of inteHfcir 
nncc in law-diftributions being never ar^^ 
gued. ^oi the appoinsment^ but the ^9^- 
pointed^ was the objedt of refiftance. Iti 
the Chance lior^s abfence from the court we 
have^ therefcnre, never been furprifed, that 
Mr. Juftice. Buller ihould hav<r uni«- 
formly filled the temporary itziy whkh 
fpeaks» as plainly as anions can^ die fen-^ 
timents of the firft law authority in this 
couatry* refpeding the abilities of the 
Ma/hnroftbeRoUrtiowhdn^. Tht Chan-^ 
cellor^s faying to Mr. Pitt on thtquejlion* 
of merits not on the merit of the quejltorty 

was 
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wa$ a$ ilrong as ufual^ ^^ I care not/' faid 
he, ** v^hmi the devil you appoint, fo you 
f< do not appoint tme^ Trho, inftead of 
** lightening my burthen, will heave ye 
*< his awn damn'd wallet upon my (hoizU 
•* dcrs/* . 

Sir Pefpbe, however, had fome quali^ 
ties, which fcldom fail to recommend 
therafeWes to mioifterial favour and pro^ 
tedion. In his political harangues he is nc* 
ver difappointed of a certain number of 
hearers, who fubfcribe to his opinions as 
implicitly and as tamely, as to the law of the 
land. No lefs than^x votes in the Houfe^ 
of Commons are reported to be at his beck* 
As a fenatorial fpeakcr, he is little efleemed 
beyond the aye and the negtuion that he may 
alternately announce. 

The private life of Sir Richaro Pxf-- 
PER Arden is, in eveiy refpedt, hanhlefs 
and irrepfoachable. As a co«verfationift, 
he is thought to flaod ^Itnoft beyond com-^ 

petition ; 
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potitioiij and^th (bme, iltange as it may 
appear, he i$ reckoned a wit.* As a mefff^ 
ber^oi the Cabinet^ they who introduced 
him, fliould beft know the purpofes that he 
was there defigned to fulfil. \MamuSy we 
are told, was often called in, by the Celef^ 
rials, to quell the frequent tumults of their 
debates ; and we do not apprehend that 
our terreftial councils arc much more 
harmonized than thofe in the upper re**- 
gions. 

• 'f Andt ftrangt to till ! in natur^s/pite pro*voke 
'• Hot Ar DE N oMce to blunder en a joke.*^ 

The miracle of a jefi; from Sir Richard PtippBit 
happened on the occaiion of fome refoludons haviog paiT- 
cd between the hours of ^ and feiftn in the morning, for 
which reaibn the then Attorney General (now Sir Richard 
Pepper Arden, Matter of the Rq11&) facetiouily contend-^ 
ed, " That they were entitled to no refpcft, as the Houfe 
** was then at sixes and sevens."— Any approximation 
to wit in debate being perfedly unufual with this gentle* 
man, however entertaining his friendn^ttAy think him in 
private > the ingenious Author of " Criti/cims on the Rol- 
Uadi* very properly diilinguiihes tins memorable attempt 
by die &kne kind of admiration with which poets «om- 

monl/ 
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^monly mendon fome great prodigy* as for inftance of a 
cow's fpeakmg 



PBCUDKSqyi tOCUTjB 



iRfAMDiirii* 

'Wcbopenpnf of oor readers will at^tobote to as the moil 
diftant intendoo of any invidious comparifon« 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

LORD KENTONy 

CHIEF JUSTICE of the COURT «f RING** BENCH. 



'hdhor, cmttia WMcit 



Improbus. 

YlRGlU 

•Jnimum rege ; qui ntfifant, 
Jmfirat, Inmc fronts, bunc tu compefa catena. 

HORACS. 

Rude am I> of fpeech. 

Shacspiari. 



JUORD Kenyon is another^ among nu- 
merous inftances, to prove almoft the cer^ 
tcunty of a certain degree of legal know- 
ledge leading to the higheft honours 
and emoluments of the flate. — ^His Lord- 
(hip's abilities^ merely as a lawyer, are ge* 

neralljF 
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ncrally admi tted ; and we readily fubfcribe to 
an acknowledgment of great application and 
unbiafled integrity. — But here his Lord- 
fhip^s moft partial panegyrift inuft be con- 
tent to reft his portion of praife. He 
will fcarce be placed in the fame order of 
beings with hi^ great prcdeceffor ; — no one 
will fay of him 

** Seqiiiturquc patrcm paflibus xqiiki." 

To borrow an exprcflionof Lord Bo ling - 
BROKE, *Mhe cpxjiparifon would be j>ro^^ 
fianing, the tombs of the dead,* to raife an 
altar to the living/* 

Lord Ken yon mw^y comparatively with 
the great Earjl Mansfield, hold TLVcry 
i;ife nor Ration in the temple of Fame. 

Tjhp lawyws of the Rcanau Ibte iceia 
to hav^ been ii pjeople of very Jittkiaiport- . 
ancc, ditacbod frcwn tb»ir opnfideraijion. 
a$ orators t perhaps the. abkft of thera. 
ranked lower tti public c^inion thw our. 

common 

* Lord Mansfield may be accounted civilly dead* 
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common attornics here. , T u l l y feemt^o 
have thought lightJy of them : and we ma j 
judge of the degree of eiiimation fuch a 
chaiafter as Kckyon would have held 
in the Roman ftate. — The cafe is, how- 
ever, exaAly the reverfe in England :— » 
the I4W is here the paramount profeiTion, 
to which every thing is referred for deci- 
fion. It is now what the church was for- 
merly. The ancient feodal fyflem has in- 
terwoven into its texture fuch a mafs of 
^bifarufe lettmin^, and branched out doubts' 
and difficulties into fuch numerous fub-di- 
vifions — the increafe of commerce among 
a people greedy of opulence and power, 
but jealous of their liberties and rights, 
guarded by gigantic {olioSj under the 
denomination erf" ads of parliament, in- 
volved in endlefs contradi<aions and fuper- 
induced innovations-^^// thefe have toge- 
ther extended it's fibres almoft to infinity, 
fo that thte profeflbrs can* alone compre- 
hend them; and they are become, even to 
the Prcfeffors^ a wildemefs. They vege- 
tate lA the rankntfs of our iegiflative foil 

in 
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in a- wild hixuciance (apparently without 
order or connedion)» that threatens to ex- 
clude all light, and make this wilderoefs 
impenetrable, from its denfity and dark- 
nefs. If a few falutary herbs take root, 
they are fo choaked by the exuberance of 
the furrounding foliage, fo (haded, fo ob- 
icured, as almoft to render them totally 
inacceifiblc^ 

The Being whofe habits of life enable 
him to grope his way through fuch a maze, 
becomes an important character in our 
courts, and is, in confcquencc, eledled into 
our fenates, and from thence promoted to 
the juflicc-feat. He often finds his way 
without the aid of the lynx-s eye ; that of 
the mole is, perhaps, better adapted to an 
atmofphere, where the moftyZ^w^r^ gloom 
pervades every ftep of his progrefs, 

' Lord Ken yon was bred under an *sit^ 

tomey, 

* His Lordfliip was h^m at Gitdmgton, in Flindbiie, 
North Walevfiram whence the tide of his baronx it takto. 

He 
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tttrrtcy, frolri whofc 3dlk he was'trantlatcd 

tothat of a law agent in town, and was ever 

diftinguifhed for unwearied attention in the 

puifuitof his ftudieis.-^uch ah education^ 

though warranted bjr fome great and fuc* 

tefsful examples, may naturally be fup^ 

pofed to have damped an imagination riot 

iit all remarkable for its brilliancy ; but it 

probably induced that habit of labour and 

attention which he has retained through 

life, and to which he mufl have been, in 

a great meafure, indebted for his prefent 

exalted ftation. 

Lord Ken yon was, foon after his 
emancipation from the defk, entered of 
the Middle Temple^ from which honoiur- 
Able fociety he was called to the bar. 

Conibnt application will blunt the 
kecneftedge, and tire the moft eager fpirit; 

but 

He WAS, an articled derk to Mr. Joe Tomkinfen, of 
Mmptvndi, in Chefinte, a very enunent attorney, ftill 
Ifinv* 

H 
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but his Lord(hip» during the courfc of 
many years vaft pradlice, feemed an excep»- 
tion to this very natural pofition. — His 
chief pradice was in the court of Chancery, 
and, for many years, his chief bufinefs 
that of a draughtfman ; in which, and in 
his opinions, he was confidered acute, 
'accurate, and able; but when occafion 
called him into court to fupport thefe opi- 
nions and pleadings, although he never 
failed to difplay a profufion of law learn- 
ing, and that moft judicially applied, yet 
his manner was ungraceful; — his language 
uncouth, awkward, ^unharmonized- — and 
his method and arrangement of fads, jge- 
nerally confufcd and ill-digefted. 

His Lordfhip pof&iles all thewamith 
and vehemence of his country ; and is ea- 
fily provoked to pafTion — a circumftance 
little calculated to conceal his oratorical 
defcdts. He is in the habit of hurrying 
his words fo difagrecably together, that 
his articulation is not only indiftind, but 

fometimes 
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fomctimcs toulijr unintelligible. He li^^s , 
h^^tatejs, and occaiionally ilamniers, fo as, 
for a coniiderable paufe, to fufp^nd all ap-^ 
parent poffibility of utterance, Yctj unc^ 
all thefe defcds (infuperable as they might 
bciniagined), fuch was his weight with 
the court he addrcfled as a cpunfel, th^t * 
he was not only heard with pattienc^/but 
with attention and refped. 

His professional Eminence introduced 
hin> to the high poft of Attorney General^ 
9ndf in cpnfequence^ to a feat in the Houfiii 
of Comriions,* where he wasftill the mere 
lawyer, had tht/ame habits, th^/ame defefts ; 
biit rendered niore confpicuous by being 
difplayed on a theatre lefs calculated for the 
exertion of his talents in that fcience in 
which he could a/one ^xcel. 

His 



♦ He ftopd candidate for Flintflnn, againft Sir Rob but 
MotTYN, the prefent member^ and loft itj as it is faid^ 
fiom the influence of the Dam of ^/« A/afb* 

Ha 



His Lordlhip held, at the fame timtf^ 
the office oi Chief Jujiice of Chefter^ 
to which he was appointed <m the death of 
Mr. Morton. 

Fortunfe, it is obferved, is generally fpa- 
ring, or bountiful in extremes in the diftri- 

bution of her favours. The Mq/ierfhip 

of the Rolls next awaited his acceptance .; 
in which office, however, he fat fo (hort a 
time, that little can be faidof him officially; 
but his Lofdihip wks, beyond ^11 doubt, ^^« 
€uliarfy qualified for that impcntant ftatioft. 

His early and continued habits of 
intimacy with^ in confequence of pro- 
feffional fervices rendered to the pre- 
fcnt Lord Cbancellorj was no inconfi- 
derable aid to his elevation in the Court df 
King's Bench.* It is well known, the 

great 



• The late Sir Thomas Davenport, then Mr. Da- 
venport, had been in habits of intimacy with this 

great 
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great Earl who left his feat was defirous of 
&eing^nQiber in the poffeffion of it; but 
that power \ifhich could ^w^ command every 
thingv was too jmuch in the sWane to give 
dFedt to it's wifhes* 

The high poft hi^: Lordfhip holds, is 
certainly the beft of all others (unlefs in- 
4eed tlifit .of the Mi^fer of the Rolls ^ for 
his political and oratorical talents would 
render him but a {otry Chancellor) calcula* 
ted. for the, difplay of his talents; as he 
can there give them full exercifc in the way 
they have been > invariably and ftrenuoufly 
applied. 

When 



great inaii» and had flattered himfelf with the hopes of 
fttcceeding to the firft valuable appointment in his power 
to confer ; bat feveral good things pafling by> the pa- 
tience and temper of Mr. Davenport were loft. The 
Chief Jufticeihip of Ckefter becoming vacant, he thiw 
fhartly wrote to the Chancellor : " The Chief Juftice(hip 
" of Chefter is vacant. Am I to have it ?" To which 
the following laconic and emphatic anfwer was returned ; 
'* No, By Goo ! Kenton shall have it." 
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• Wfwfi bctafloh calls his Lordfliipinto the 
Jloufe of Lords on any important debate, 
\^here his' T^iji Prius knowledge cannot 
Avail him> Ob / ks>bat a falling off is there I 
The CbaHcelhr\ black broW lowerd XTt*^ 
mcndous, and he is obliged to interpofe the 
Achilkan Jhielitox his protedtion^ - 

Lord KfeN YON bear* the fame compafi* 
fdn With the prtferit Chancellor, that CoKfi 
did to Bacon ; but let it bepemembertd, 
that there i$ ift dlmojl i/ifimieJfyia/ttebttwccn 
Both thfifelaU Nobles rUnd ttie ilhf ftf iou« 
Ndmefe p Ro p ii A N E n by the ccjmpirifort * 



THE 



THE MOMjat^RABLt- * " 

Sir FRANCIS ]^lfLLER,Barf. 

Cm€ 0/ ibi JUDGES of tU COURT of kings' BENCH. 



» ^ Om- dtyS iriMtAtidfift» and tHe tenkis 
. Of coauiUMi itt^^9P4 y*w:t% pregnant in* 

As ^ a^d practice hath corichei any 

^hat we rcinembcr. •* 



Shakipeare's Meafare for Mcafiirc. 



HE greatand learned JuDQE Buller 
was admitted of the Inner Temple on the 
8th of February, 1763* and called to the 
bar after the ufual period oi probation^ from 
the honourable fociety of the Middle Tem^ 
ple^ from the fame fociety he was alfo 
made a ferjeant^ and, almoft immediately 

after. 
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after, promoted to the rank of a judge of 
the Court of Kin^s Bench ^ 

This is thf age Qi young men — ^wc now 
fee men born ftatefmcn and lawyers. They 
are trac^I^ted dmqft from the t:rad|e to the 
government of kingdoms, and to pre^ 
fidency in Icgiflatioji, In former tinies, 
none but men advanced in years were per- 
mitted to afllime the dignity of the coif, 
or to afcend the ipagiilerial l^nch : , a. pe-^ 
riod indeed, beyond the bhim. of manhood^ 
cuflpmarily elapfed liefofe their ^^ call to 
tbe.barJ\ In the ififtance before us, we 
fee a judge eminently qualified for the fta- 
tion he fills, almoft in the bloom of youths 

Mr. BotLER^s firft entri into the pro- 
jfeflion^ was in the department of Jpecial 
f lending. He fhidied under the prefent 
Judge, then Mr. Ashhurst, and, like 
Demosthxnes, excelled his matter,* 
and was always ranked amongft the moft 

eminent 

♦ liAus was the preceptor of the great Athenian orator. 
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eminent of the profeilion. His accefSon t6 
bufinefs, as a common law draughtfman, 
was immediate and immenfe ; his pradicc 
as a barrifter was alfo, at firft, confideraBle, 
and, in an extremely fhort period, became 
equal to that of the very firft>rate lawyers. 

In all that part of praiftice, which pufhe^ 
a caufe out of ks regular courfe, and fornix 
the great bufinefs of the Term, he had 
' no equal; in evexy motion of confequence, 
or fptoial argument, he was always engaged 
either for the plaintiff or defendant ; and 
Jiere Mr. Buller wa^ perfectly at home« 

Nature dcfigned him for a lawyer, and 
he wifely purfued her bias ; for very early 
in life he fecms to have entered into a recog^ 
nizance^ to talk and think of nothing but 
law ; his knowledge oi praSlice and cafes ^ 
left him without a competitor. He je- 
fembles the Roman lawyer Sxjlpitius,* 

and 

P SvLPiTius, the great Roman lav^yer, b (aid to have 
|(?ft jbehind Him one kmidred ^ fburfcore Yoliimcf on 

law 
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tt\d certainly is the Coke of the prefcnt 
age. 

His Nf/'i Prius pradice was, indeed^ 
camfaratively inconfiderable. The fad i$^ 
Mr. BuLLER. had little fuccefs in his ad-* 
drefs to the paffions, and could not there- 
lone be Eminent in his appeal to a Jury. 
However . Jbrewdly he crofs-examined i 
however /^///>/^;7//k he pointed his remarks i 
\towcwtr fagacious he might be in the ar- 
rangement and management of a caufe 
(from a want, problbly, of direding hia 
attention to the embellifhments of ora- 
tory) he was by no means, happy as an ad- 
vocQte^ his advocatorial addrefs rather con- 
veyed the idea of ^^rit//;^ than }peaking; but 
excellence docs not ereiS her banner in 
every region of the mind ; he fought and 
found fame in the recejfes of law learning; 
atui therefore we are not to be furprifed, if 
he was deficient in thofe more fhowy ac-< 

complifhments, 

liw fobjcfls, of Ml own compiling. It is extremely pro- 
bable thai Mr. BuLLB«-8 manufeript coUedioBs arecon« 
fiderably of a larger ba1k> and of a fmiilar nature. 
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compli(hment«, which were little, or not 
at all, obje£ts of his choice or attention. 

If fpecial pleading has any fun-beams^ 
many othtrs have been lighted up by bis,. 
The aftonilhing fucccfs of J u ce e B u l l £ r > 
introduced thcfajhion of making the Audy 
of xhzxfcience (if it ought to be dignified 
by that name) an introdudion to the pro« 

. 'Tht eloquence of ffiagijirdcy is df « far 
dif&rent kind from that of the advo^Me; 
and the fpeeches of this very learned judge 
ftom thd Bencb^ certainly approach ai near 
pdrfbdion as modern' example reaches % 
^tr» tjnqddl for imitation. 

= He poifeifes great quickncft of percep- 
tion; fees the confequences of a fa<A, and 
the drift of an argument at its firft opening, 
und can immediately reply to an utifore^- 
feert objeift ion ; though, perhaps, it may 
be fometimes fufpedted that his perception 
is iM. (juick i it has certainly expofed him 

in 
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in fomc inftanccs to the charge (whether 
true or falfe) of impatience and petulance,. 
very indecorous in the chara(fterof a judge j 
it is not enough that the raagiftratc on the 
bench Ihould perceive the. truth or fallacjr 
of an argument ; it is his duty to proceed 
with the moft cautious deliberation, *till, 
from the arguments of the pleader, or 
the rc^fult of evidence, he has drawn fortk 
the cleareft demonilrations that the.caft 
poflibly admits> and eftablifhed convictions 
by the patient exertion o£ argumentative 
ireafpn^ ; .. \ ^^^^^ ■ .rr. 

It is the general^ as. it is the /i^^profcf* 
^onal character of this great lawyer^ that he 
ilates his arguments with the utmoft aocu* 
racy and precifion, reafoning logically, and 
in aftyle, which may be deemed theitrue 
eloquence of law. Like his prefent Chief; 
he wasnot calculated topuihhis way in pari 
liameptary campaigns ; but his confumniatc 
knowledge rendered him an important 
acquifition to the Bench, He was thi 
- ' • youDgeft 
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youngeft Englilh Judge ever promoted to 
that rank ; atid, growing up, under the Ct^ 
>firr * of knowledge and eloquence, may 
jufU J now be coniidered as one of its greats 
•eft ornaments. 

Mr. Justice Buller, if we confider. 
flie TRAITS by which his judicial condud: 
has been ftrongly marked, feems to poffeft 
the greateft inflexibility of fentiment and 
i^inion.^ Like Holt, he is too ftaunch 
and too fyftematic a Lawyer to fuffer the 
ftubbom and general principles of law to 
give way, in any inftancCy to the milder in- 
ferences of equity. It cannot, however, 
be denied or concealed, that the calmnefsr 
of his temper, and the deliberate firmnefs 
of his condudt, has not in every inftana 
fccpt pace with the inflexibility of his judg-* 
ment, and tenacious adherence to general 

maxims. 

* Lord Manspiild. -v 

. :^ Sii his charge to the jury in Domksllan's cafe, 
AND His memorable opinion^ of the right of the huf- 
Wnd ovct the wife, to the cxerdfc of the thumh-ftUk. 



maxims. A ftriking proof of this was ex- 
hibited at the famous trial of the Dean of 
St. Afaph, when, after pufhing his oppo(i^ 
tion to Mr. Erfkine, even to threats and 
commands^ he yet fuffered him to fet his 
authority at open defiance, and proceed in 
the interrogation^ to which he hadfoftrenu^ 
oujiy qbjeSed. ' 

The anecdote being remarkable, and 
eminently calculated to illuflrate this part 
of the Judge's charadler, it may not be 
improper to relate it. 

Mr. Erskine put a queflion to the Ju« 
ly, relative to the meaning of their ver- 
didl ; Mr. Juftice Buller objeded to its 
propriety. The counfel reiterated his quef- 
tion, and perfifted in demanding an anfwcri 
the Judge again interpoied his authority in 
thefe emphatic words : ** Sit down, Mr. 
** Erfkine; know your duty, or I (hall 

** be obliged to make you know it.'* ' 

Mr. Erfkine, with equal warmth, replied : 

" I know 
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" I know my duty as well as your Lord- 
" (hip knows your duty. I ftand here as; 
«* the advocate of a fellow-citizen, and / 
** will not fit down. ^^ The Judge was 
filent, and the Advocate perfifted in his 
queflion. 

Who was legally rigjjt, is not intended 
to be here difcufled ; fince this book treats 
pf the charaders of Judges, not of the 
inaxims of law. But it rmuft readily he 
allowed, that to proceed to threats, which 
cither he could not, or he was not inclined 
to carry into execution, was, in fome rc- 
fpcdl, derogatory from that dignity which 
the reprefenrative of Majefty and Jufticc 
ought carefully to fuftain. 



THE HO^OURABLfc 

Sir NA S H G RO S E, KU 

One of thfe JUDGES of Ac etmrt of JCWCTj BENCH. 



iMta 



tARGA <^JIDBM> SEMPB& TtBI COPtA FANDt. 

JWiV# /#i mnfirJUut MiSor 
Naimnt, verifui. > ■» 

ttoR. 



Sir NASH GROSE, fon of Edward 
Grose, Efq. of the city of London, was 
admitted of Lincoln *s4nn in ITrinity term 
1756, called to the bar in Michaelmas 
term 1766, made a Serjeant in Eafter 
term 17741 and a Judge in Hilary term 
1787; when his Majefty conferred upon 
lum the honour of Knighthood. 

in Governments conftituted like ours, 

Elevated Situations are ieldom reached, but 

I by 
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by men of great abilities (if wc except 
tlae common appendages of Titled Rank) 
and of all the ways that are open to the re- 
ception of adive Genius in the Temple of 
Fame and Fortune, the Law is beyond all 
comparifon the moft certain. Honours arc 
obtained in the Army and Navy only by de- 
fpcrate, toilfome and tedious Atchievements, 
which meet a very uncertain^ and generally 
a very late reward. Pre-eminence in Lite- 
rature and the Arts, afford a ftill more pre- 
carious recompence, nor can the profeflbrs 
of Phyjic^ or even the difciples of the 
Churchy fland in any degree of competition 
with the rhuch favoured fons of litigation. 
Ukt vultures^ these are ennobled, from 
being alike armed with the moft deadly 
weapons of terror and deftrudtion . 

Profeflional ability, we believe, alone raif- 
cd Mr. Grose to the Bench, who, in the 
courfe of twenty years pradlice, eftabliih- 
cd a profeflional Charadler equally emiijent 
andanuablej — ^his fliarc of bufinefs Was^ 

confc- 



tbhfequeritly, extertfive.* He was cdnfl- 
^ered a foUnd lawyer; and aftirGtYNi* 
took the lead in thfe Court bf Cbmmori 
Pleas, he was alfo an excellent nifi pfius ad-^ 
Vocate; which is the more remarkable, from 
the circumftance of his having fwelled ^thfc 
lift oi fpecial pleaders ; of whom it is no- 
torious that very few ate tolerable fpeakers. 
The paucity of exceptions ferves only ta 
tonfim this as a ruk^ 

The greateft and inoft laborious Natu- 
ralifls, in their defcription of animal crea- 
tion, zrt obliged to leave riumerous fubjcdts 
unnamed, and imperfcdly defcribed, that 
can only be clafled under the general titk 
of •* NON-DESCRiPTSi** Of this indefi- 
nite clafs is the SPECIAL PLEADER^ whofc 
fcxiftence cannot be naturally accounted for, 

as 

* if thii lcinic3 Judge Ihould be tvtt created si Pccr^ 
iliiahii/willhave John Dob and Richard Rob ht/uf' 
trntrsi^oAhviiA^XOt «< absque hoc, hoc f*^ 

la 
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as Heaven could defign thefe pnic^rs of Bes* 
iiigs for no poffible purpofe of convcnienpc 
or utility. We are told, indeed, that the 
wifdom of the Deity has created nothing //|f 
vain : The Crocodile and the Tyger, it ii 
true, may exift as admonitory cautions z^ivA 
jtreachery and cruelty: — ih^fpfcial pleader* f 
.exiftcnce raay be intended by Divine wi^ 
dpm for fimilar purpofes, with this addi^ 
tional advantage, that nothing is betti^ 
calculated ftrongly to inculcate the Chrif- 
iian virtue of patience in both agent and 
patient. 

A fpecial pleader appears to be of thtfpi^ 
ier kind ; — they alike fpin their web for 
the deftruftion of weak and unwary prey ; 
one murders the little innocent fly that flut-» 
ters in the funfliine, the other flran^ 
glcs juftice in his nets of form; both 
are equally pernicious and poifonous,* 

TuLLir,r 

• SceBunNBTT'sLifcofLorfHALi, pagC4^-*«lfo 
the addrefs in parliament agaioft fpecial {heading, 5 Oep^ 
II. — Jourfiab of the Houfe of Commons^ i idi of Fehratry 
1730 i and afterwards in the iiunp feflioiu 

Lor4 



» 
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TuLLY, that terreftrial God of literature, 
f^ms to have known fomething of thefe 

fort 



Lord Mansfield was an avowed enemy to fpecial 
pleading ; or, perhaps, more correftly fpeaking, to SpecioT 
fUaders ; but it is only fair to acknowledge, that another 
viry great man is a warm advocate for it, — Sir William 
Joms, in his prefatory difcourfe to the tranilation of 
* Jfaeos, thusexpreflcs himfelf : " I (hall not eaiily be induced 

to wifh for a change of our prefent forms, how intricate 
fi)ever they may feem to thofe who are ignorant of their 
utility. Our fcience of fpecial pleading is an excellent 
logic, it is admirably calculated for the purpofe of analy- 
fing a caufe, of cxtrjjtfting, like the roots of an equation, the 
true points in difpute, and referring them, with all imagi- 
nable fimplicity, to the court or jury ; it is reducible to the 
(bri£left rules of pure dialedlic ; and if it were fcientiiicalJy 
taught in our public feminaries of learning, would ^x the 
attention, give a habit of reafoning clofcly, quicken the 
apprehenfion, and invigorate the under/landing, as effec- 
tually as the famed peripatetic fyflem ; which, however 
ingenious and fubtle, is not fo honourable, laudable, or pro- 
fital)le> as the fcience in which Littleton exhorts his 
fons to employ their courage and care. It may unqueltion- 
ably he perverted to very bad purpofes ; but fo may the 
nobleft arts, and even eloquence itfelf, which many virtu- 
ous men have for that reafon denied ; there is no fear, how- 
ever, that cither the contrasted f fit as Zen o ufed to call it, 
or the expanded palm, can do any real mifchief, while their 
blows are direfted and rellrained by the fuperintending 
jowcr oi a court,** 
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fort of men, and he thus defcribes them :-** 
L^guleii4s quidam cautus et acutus^ prsco 
aEiionum^ cantor fomwlarum, zuccpsjy//am 
barum. 

This dcfcription anfvyers to nathingii^ 

or out pf nature, but ay/^^C/V/^^^^^''^ 



T 



THE HONOURABLE 

SirfFILLIAMHENRTASHURSr, Kf. 

t>W of the JUDGES of the COURT ol KING'S B£NCff, 



IP-— Why, he ilalks up and down like a peacock, bites hb 
lip with a polidc regard, as who (hoold fay, there were wit 
in bis bead ; and fq there is, but it lies as coldly in him as 
£re in flint, which will not {hfi^ without knocking. 

Shakkspbarb. 



^IR William Henry Ashurst 
was admitted of the Inner Temple on the 
1 9th of January 1 750 ; was called to the bar 
on the 8th of February 1 754, to the degree 
of Serjeant in Michaelmas Term 1 770 ; 
and was almoft immediately after prefer-^ 
red to the dignity of a Judge of the Court 
pf King*s Bench. 
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To a moft benevolent heart, this learns 
ed Judge adds the polifhcd manners of the 
Gentleman, and a degree of profeflional 
Erudition, that has ever placed him m the 
firftrankofWellminfter Hall. 

Oratory^ likc/)o^/ry, has its feveral diftindt 
dafles. The lyrk ppet is not more widely 
different from the epic^ than thtforenfic 
advocate from the fenatorial orator. The 
idea of Cic ero , that no nian could be juftly 
called an orator, unlefs he united^ in ^zhigh^ 
4ji degree, the powers of instructing, 
DELIGHTING, and MOVING fi'^ry a\idience, 
on every fubjcdt, may be confidered as the 
cffiifion of RI>etorical Quixotifm ; certainjt 
i$, that it implie.s ^ varicfy of charaftcr, 
and a comprebenfion of genius beyond all 
bupian attainment^ eyen by minds the moft 
gifted i and induflry the moft indefatigable* 
L: belonged neither to PtMosTHENES ojg 
TuLLY in ancient tiiriq^, nor to Fox of 
thcfe. The man whom nature has not 
calculated to fliine in a Britifh fenate, may, 
» , , neverthelefs, 
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neverthelefs, be a confpicuous, eminent; 
and fuccefsful charadier, in our courts. 

Mr. Justice Ashurst is a man of 
liberal education and enlarged notions,-^ 
His language has no peculiar neatnefs or 
brilliancy, but it is perfpicuous, pointed, 
and clear. He reafona logically, and knows 
well how to winnow the chaff' o£ eloquence 
from argument and law ; and the man of 
fenfe and candour who ftates his arguments 
with truth, concifenefs, and precifion, and 
fix>m thence draws the fair and natural 
, deductions, will ever have more weight 
and influence in a court of Englifli judi- 
cature, than any one can hope to arrive at, 
by the mere pomp and fplendour of Grcr 
cian or of Roman Eloquence, 

As the fun burfts through the thickefl: 
clouds, fome men difcover their mental 
powers under every difadvantage, and the 
Genius of the Z.^'o^'^rwas, in the prefent 
jhftance, feen to fhine through the obfcure 
iniftsofthe draughtfman. Special plead- 
ers 
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0:s formerly furniflic^ only the language 
of courts, and, , like Poc^s, planned th^ 
dr^ma that others were to perform, — How 
much the cafe is now ahered, and how 
fuccefsfully this branch of ftudy is now 
cultivated by thofc who wifh to Ihinc in 
the moil diflinguifhed departments of 
legal fcience, both the Bar and Bench beai^ 
ample teflimony, 



The fovereignty of Mansfield in the 
, court of King's Bench, was marked by 
unanimity of opinion amongft the Judges* 
This court may^ poffihly, hereafter he dif?. 
tinguifhed by the oppofite extreme; andl 
this balance of opinion^ may arif? fropi ^ 
more equal balance of abilities. 

Me^ of enlightened miqd^, who have 
underftanding enough to perceive a fupe-- 
riority of capacity in a Cotemporary, and 
who have liberality fufRcient to regard i( 
without envy, or difcrction to (hun an 
unequal competition, are, it is admitted, too 

apt 
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M)t |o b? eafily convinced by his arguments, 
^d to yield too implicitly to his opinions. 
But when the mind is free from any fuch 
b\as, from the efFedls of awe and venera- 
tion, we fee the judgments of men exert- 
ing themfelves without prejudice, and may 
infer, from perfeft freedom and indepen- 
dence of thinking, the natural diverjity oi 
opinion among mankind. 

And thus far it may be deemed no great 
national misfortune, that the Bench is not 
at prefent dignified with any example of 
ihzXtranfcendant Genius, which, removing 
every idea of rivalfliip, renders oppofition 
of no avail : for when the moft upright 
and enlightened charader is entirely 
fccufe^iJ from the prying eye of contending 
adverfaries, fuch is the natural fallibility of 
humaq nature, that he will fometimes 
deviate from the path of reditude and pro- 
priety ; if not, from the temptation to txx^ 
perhaps, from the too great Confidence in- 
Ipiyed by feelings of confcious fuperiority , or 

an 
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an indolence of mind and temper, generatedP 
by the want of ftimulus to exertion. 

It has been obferved, that when men ad-* 
minifler Juflice in a court of common law^ j 

without being contToFd by the ftridnefs of 
it*s rules, they take on themfelves the of-^. \- 
iice of legiflation, and thereby contrpverT 
ah eftablifhed maxim of free government. 
The diftindlion, or rather the feparation of 
the legiflative power from the executive au^ 
thority, is certainly what ought to be re- 
garded with a moft jealous eye ; and every 
approximation towards breaking down the 
barrier which our anceflors have fo wifely 
placed to feparate them, however fpe- 
cious the pretext, fliould be anxioufly 
oppofed : lince reafon muft readily per- 
ceive, that fuch a breach would, form an. 
immediate Inlet to Corruption, and Cnce 
the hiflory of Nations furniflies us with 
fufficient experience, that fuch will inevi- 
tably be the cffed, 

Writtea 



Written law- ejlablijhes the rights bioth 

of Prince and People^ It's certainty, and 

jthe determinate and invariable diicrimiria- 

f ioi^s with whidi it is replete, not only mark 

tlgi^ Bpundarks between Right and Wrong, 

but preferves them inviolate, and diffiifef 

jgeneual tranquillity by enabling us to judge 

jBrith certajutty, when we Jland within th( 

limits fiffecurity. However, therefore, w-e 

<nay adq[iinB *he wifdom which eftablifhed 

Courts jof Equity to remedy thofe evils which 

jthe.ferms ipf common l^^w could not 

jre*clj s yet wfc muft obferve, that the utility 

of ^ this precautixm will not only be loft, 

when the inodes of decifion pradifed in 

jCcHirts ^ Equity ore adopted in courts of 

xorpmpn law, but that this extension, to 

the general fyftem of our jurifprudence, of 

^thpfeprinciples, which were only admitted 

iox the im^^^y of particular defeijs, will 

,£ventUfLUy^^ by violating the fettled rules ^ 

juftiqe, inA«4 of renjoving partial excejpi- 

tipnis, iumilulate the grand diilindtiop 

I^twci^ law and defpotifhii and kayis 

us 
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Ms cxpofed, if riot to the opprcflion, atleafl 
to the INSECURITY of* arbitrary dominion; 
Hence might arifc a foutce of cofifolatiori 
for the lofs of Mansfield, that would 
permit us, with a kind of confolatory reluc-*- 
fance, to wipe away the tear of Geniui 
at his Removal, did we not fee him fuc^ 
ceeded by oNfi educated in the /am^ ha- 
bits, and adopting the /ame tules of deci^ 
fion, though unaided by thofe Raysof tht 
Divinity, which had been longaccuftomed 
to illumine the Paths of legal difficulties, 
and conduft the Suitor by the fafeft and 
ihorteft road, to the Tclttple of Juftiee* 

This fafhionabte mode of equitable deci^ 
fion^ is undoubtedly owing to the introduc- 
tion of common law Judges, from among 
thofe, who have been ufed to the Pleading 
and Bufincfs of the Courts of Equity. 
Thefe courts being cftablifhed for the ex^ 
prefs purpofe of controling the rigour 
of the common law, it is natural for 
men who are bred in thef6 forms, and 

tutored 
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tutored in thefe maxims, to retain their rule^^ 
and tranfplant their decifions into whatever 
fitaatipn they may be removed. The ad- 
Vantage to the fubjedt has been even hitherto 
problematical, the future confequences 
arc extremely to be dreaded. When the 
Court of King's Bench affumes legifIation» 
the learned world may continue to witnefs 
and admire the Wifdom and Beauty of it's 
DtQidonSybut the Palladium of the Bri^ 
iijh Cpnjlitution is removed^ and liberty ex» 
ifts no longer. 



THE kiGHT HONOURABLE 

JLORD LOUGHBOROUGH. 

CHIEF JUSTICE 0/ tkt COMMON FLEJS. 



^-^-^Jt^Mi octilu prntJum iellure morafs 
Suftnlit at fnctra, intent atofmt refilnnt 

OriD. 



JL HElifeof Lord Loughborough, m/<- 
wr//;^ delineated) would, in point both of 
Vlriety and importance, take the lead ofaU 
tMOgraphical productions of the prefent 
day. His lord(hip has rendered himfel f con- 
fpicuous in fuch numerous and important 
Scenes, that our prefcribed limits will not ad- 
K mit 
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mit of more than aa outline: — —tbc 
difficulty of the ta(klies m/eleiiipn^ 

He was educated for the Scotch Bar, at 
, .which he^ommenced his caj^eer a&?i pleader. 
ItKXk^i fZGkj^^ of hia prAfftiF^: in *hgk< king- 
dom, having received an aflfront from the 
,i)ench, he quitted it in difguft, and came to 
, England^ in, a fituatipn the very reverfe of 
opulence^ 

His pradlice here was almoft immedi- 
ately coniSoetable y aod naving been intro- 
duced into Parliament under tiie patronage 
of Lord Bute, the deputation he acquired By 
his oratorical exertions, in the memorable 
queftion that \vas agitated in the Houfe of 
Commons againft Lord Clive^ placed him 
at the head of his profeffion, in the direA 
road to opulence and fame: with how^ 
much regularity and affiduity he purfuedk^ 
may be feen from His prografBve fhigea to 
the high poff his IbrdifHip now hoftfe. His* 
(hare of bufinefs was ocrtainljr much fiipc?* 
rior to that of his officiaT competitor «tncJ 

leader. 
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|W(^, iMfkiiAa^, idwfiom he was 
at Kjti e^ild !!i Mitj, and fuperidf in 

* m Wrtifrff?g ib«-^5ml«y of AeZ/TOTf- 
Itemp/^'tiic- itft 6T itTay i-^'j-; called to 

ft king's cduniel) admitted of Lindolr^s 
tnit, fia'rfeK fciro t'ffi'j ;' lAddcf ;y«i//V/><»r 
General t Hilary term 1771 ; Aitorni^Glt- 
^rat, frinity term <^^'^}?-^!^J^hief^'Juf. 
tic'e of the Cvmmon Plea's, 'frinity term 
i 7^6, wKeri n€ was crcatea a Fecr by li^s 
brc^nttide* 

T** lie objt^ bt Yi\s Ldfdhiip^s amliition 
tciems to feave i)dcn •* ^^* i'^^/V'.* [ To 
ffiefeV Ms (^xpeSatidns were" moft ardently 
iraifed, and his habits of ftiidy arid pradlicc 
Were regulated accordingly. Nor can it be 
dilputed biit tliat he is eminently qualified for 
UiehigHomcifo^ Chancellor, In preference 
to tHe prdfidbricy of a court of common 
law. T^hii indeed^ was intimated in the 
Houfe of Commons, upon the very memo- 
K % rable 
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riblecpntefl between his Lordihip and Sir 
^'lbtcherNojiton, for the Chief Jufticcr 
iiiip of the coramon pleas ; a conteft whicli 
reminded us pf that between Aj ax and 
y^YSfEjS for the (hield.of AcHXLLp«-i It 
IS urjnecefTary to addL, who moft refeinbl«4 
Ulysses, both in fuccefsand eloquence. 

His. firft Ipeech, as a magiftrate, wa^^ 
upon the occafion of the n'ofs^ on the loth 
bf July 1780, wh?n he delivered a mo^ 
eloquent Charge to the grand jurjr convened 
upon the ofcafion, in the great hall at St* 
Margaret's Hill. This Speech juftlypro-^ 
cured him the moft elevated reputation for^ 
energy, impyejflion, and.propriety of appli^^ 
cation to the imfortunate occafion by which 
it was called forth, and added (if poflible) 
to his fame as an orator. 

Nor is this, by any means, the moft 
diftinguilhcd proof of his great oratorical ^ 
abilities. His clear, emphatic, and unla-r: 
boured harangues, have uniformly confpircd, 

to 
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to prove him alike calculated to Kliine yj 
ieMifative 2XiA judicial eloquence. In fadt, 
He IS perfuafive alike in the fenate and in 
the Courts ; ' and it is but baVe juftice to fa/j 
that his lordftiip is the firft ornament thp 
pjtofeffion can boaft, of the prefent day. 

The charader of his oratory, is that of 
being clear ^fenfihle^ fluent^ per/picuous and 
infinuating. 

He is the moft plaufible, corred, rrte- 
thodical fpeaker in either nbufe (except 
Mr. Pitt): his matter is always judicf* 
oufly felefted and well arranged, cafryin^ 
with it an air of logical juftnefs, and argu- 
mentative precifion. He never rambles 
from his fubjedt from a want of matter, or' 
becomes diffufe or tedious from a redun- 
dancy of words. His oratory is uncqm^ 
m^niy chafte, his pronunciation diftinft, 
hts emphaiis well placed, and his voice 
(killfuUy managed: he is fond of detail, 
^d conveys it to his auditors in a clear, 

uneni- 



juctembarrailcd, comprehcniivc m^micr, 
His language is nervous, techpicali ppiiit^ 
cd, — and he fpeaks with fp Vfuxfh fiuepcji 
(avoiding the extrpp^es of n^pid utter^npp 
jandof hefitation, and abfence pf inif)d)| 
that every thin^ he offers, feenos to flq^ 
from athort)ugh knowledge of his fubjctft, 
3|nd th0 principles of felf-cpnyictiop. 

^Tht pat ri(>tifmi)Jd^ lawyer^ is ^hn^^pza^ 
ver6ia//y PROBLEMATICAL. 

\1[l\s lord(hi^ Wfts fi^ft intrc^duc«d intq 
p^rli^ment through tbe JAtereft of Lq«4 

In 1766, he w^s in t;he pplitical fy^t^ 
pf thj^ l^v Mr. Geo. Grewville. 

In 1768, he attra,(3:ed th? public atteo^ 
tion in the affair of the Hiddlefcx EleSuon^ 
His zeal was not confined to thp HCfUgE-r:^ 
it was perfonal throughout t^ kjogdow. 

On 
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beotmetlie warmaft advocate of Adn^lni* 
ftratioa ) ztid^for a period of 'twill veyear$> 
might be cohfidered a&^thecbief (jupport of 
tht'^iSaminaA/e adttiinjiftratipn of -Lc^ 
North. To fupport ar Hinifter i)y the 
lefiftance oi fuch a iiegei for (uch a period^ > 
againft ^at cannon of Fox,* and cArtain^. 
againft all common reafon and fenfe, is urt* 
qucftionably a proof of \ xa^J^UMMAorE 

ABILITIES. • •: ^ .•. 3 ^ .'—:>•■. r- 

But the ctpadoui itiiQdx>f iU>td Lo uc^-* 
BORotJOR to not coniinddi *Q; the talents 
of the advocate and t)ie lawyer, .ftoi 
does the fame of thS promotion, confequent 
of hitfvrenjk attainraients^ bopnd the no- 
We views of this great and elevated charac^ 
ter. His judicial fame is but fecondary to 

that 

' * . . ., ... 1- .... . 

■ ■»• Tbe whole c^uft of A4n4<^^A^t re^)eAing ^* 
American war, has ^fcn juftly reprobated bjr all men of 
every rank of imdcr(landing> in t{ie (Irongeft terms, that 
hngttage can exprefs. 
;! V .: Ski Review of Parliamentary Charaden. .8vo. 1 777. 
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that obtained hy his parliamentary ctixv 
paigns. Thcobfervation, That lawyers al- 
ways retain their pjrafe^onal habitSm Jwl 
fel^lom flijne ^b fenatorial orators, here 
iripets 2i fecqnd exception. His predohtiit 
nant geniup can iljuminq the gloom of law; 
and give his fpeeches a claflical air and 
disefs^ ^hat wpyld not difgrace the firft pro- 
duftipns of Greece and Rome. 

JHe has rnore judgment than fancy ; and 
is caution /^^^guarded in every thing ho 
f^s,,and .^Jr^ady, to feize every advantage 
that af ifes jfrom th? warmth of his antago- 
nift. To the cleareft head and moft un^ 
clouded underftanding, he adds corredlnefs 
and method, and the 4ccpe(l ikill in the 
arts. of debate^ Hi^.preat abilities hav6 
been improved by ftjll greater labour. ^ 

It is tme, that his eloquence y^Z/<!?/;i 
reaches the heart, but is always in his 
po^xefj when he chufes to make exertions ; 
and we have feen him, at tinfies, poffefs the 

greateft 
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gfcateft ardour and moft daring political 
heroifm. His celebrated Philippic pror 
nounced againft Doftor Franklin, be- 
fore the Privy Council, is not, perhaps, fur- 
paffed by thofe of DbmAsthenes againft 
Philip, orCicERO againft Antony. 

He poffeflcd the powers of leading the 
Houfe of Commons. His fpeeches on the 
motion made againft Lord Cl jve ; on the 
^ebec Prohibitory, and Capture Bills; and 
on thepropriety of fending his Majesty'^ 
£jk<^oral troops to gartifon G/^r^a/r^r an(} 
Minorca, are all ftrong proofe of his 
INratorical prowefs. 

He may be confidered as the Chieftain of 
Oppofition in the Houfe of Lords, where 
^e i$ perhaps without an equal on either 
^de. 



,^ 



Hir HENRT GOULD, Kh 

(hi of the JUDGES of the COURT of COMMON PLEAS. 



i — ini lF f u I < » H * ' . 

I am no 6rator« but a plain blunt man. 

For I have neither wit nor words, 

A^on npr uttf renpe, iy)r the power of fpeccli 

To Mr meni' bjood 1 only fpeal^ right, on 

Shaiejfeare's Julius Casar. 



swmifPiV^lfi 



X HE MEANS by which men are puflied 
into office without the recommendation of 
ilr^r^e talents, would foim a hiflory 
e(|U4U)i: ifUerefting and eateitaifiing ; k' 
iiyiHiJkL at the £une time exhibit a ^acioua 

fidd 
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field for fpcculation to the moral obfervcr, 
and abundant opportunities for the exerciie 

of fatirical indignation. The wifdom 

and integrity, however, of Britilh Judgei, 
arc very jpftly the boafl of Britain and pe-^ 
culiarly the pride of the prefcnt Reign. ^ 

Sir Henry Gould, is the fon and 
heir of Mr. David Gould, oi Sharpham 
Parki m the ; cpunty . pf Smerfet. He wis 
admitted of the Honoufahle Society of thft< 
Middle Temph^ the i6rh of May, I7a8j> 
culled to the Bar the 1 4th of June, 1 734 j^ 
made a Bencher the 3d of May, 1754; at 
Serji^ant at Law in Michaelmas term, 1 761 <; ' 
and (hortly after, elevated to the rank of a*- 
Judge, .i 

Mr. Gould, while a Counfcl, though 
not diftinguiflied for brilliancy of talents, 
or the gifts which conftitute the orator, 
ranked very rcfpc<aably in the profeflion. 
Since his elevation to the judicial feat, his 

great 
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great experience has uniformly added 
weiglit to his : opinions, and though hisfen* 
ttments frequently fland. oppofed to thofe 
of^his leiurned brethien^ and. fometime^ 
UMGj^Y, yet they have always been fup« 
ported with learning and found arguments, 
and have been fuch as refle(5ted equal ho- 
i|our on his head and heart. . v 

'i*' • . •• • ''' 

• As a Counfel^ Mr. Goxtid -s bufinefs wai^ 
QNlfiderable ; but we believe^ though much 
epqiloyed as a La^er^ he was never emi-»^ 
^pflit as an Advocate. r--%)^tzkmg is not his 
tdent — ^his arguments arc more p^eafing to^' 
d|ceye, than grateful to the ear-^is tone^ 
aseithtf reverfe of harmony-^^andhis voicd'^ 
is extremely faint and feeble. Adiort . he' 
has none ; neither elegance nor energy. 
The Graces are out of the queftion. — 

jHyis language .ia the plaia, unadorned 
%ic pf.comnfion conversation * often de^ . 
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fny^ dk^ktttc of <hat ^ilWftfatod VacA*^^ 
xK/hich th^tnetetrfc »dotir of dharaflcSr Afcl 
trgour of cotttJeptifett* His ftyle is ncviif 
gIo\tring, keen, ot rapid i it poflfeffe iW 
efevatiott of fci»ttittcnt> ot Virarmth of jtitt^ 
gcry ; orf ttc coiittary, it is always t*di«* 
ous, circuitous and languid.'-^^^Ffisr ti^ 
lents are better calculated to lay fiegtf 
to the nadedlanding, than to ^orm a 

• ' r . . " . ■ ■ ► * " 

Neither i^ tfie fchplar to expect grati-f 
J^cation from tReSeft of his fpeeches. T^ejt 
fiave npthing claflical in the coinpofifion > 
no refearches into the antiquities of Attid 
or Roman legiflation; no embellimtncnt 
ofargument by learned allu/ions, orillulba* 
tions from fcientific refearch — he fljcks 
clofeto RoLLE,LiTTELTON, and CoKf j 
and- his jiift praife is, il>at Si'is^ JearHtlfi in 
rhe laws of Bir country f wBieb- he^ JiOi^ 
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Iff/ii^ kkoHft. Ond.interfretA mitb integnty^ 



"Tfie difierent traits in tKe charaders of 
(Si? eminent lawyers will, perhaps, belTet- 
ier undfcrftoodf, by a compariibn with thoie 
^ Greece and Home. 

^^v ■ - ....... 

With us there zxtAttormes, ProBors^Spe-- 
eial Pleaders^ Conveyancers^ and Barrifters^ 
<hc feveral Branches of whofe Employments 
lit refpedtively idrverlified*; and nearly 
whilar Varieties^ in Rank and Avocation, 
icein to have exiftcd among tKe ProfefTors 
of law. in ancient Rome. 

•*!*»•• .'^ , . . . . . i 

' • j&i the early ages of the Roman fenatc, 
theADvocATES Were not lawyers . Thefe 
wcfit fticceedfcd by a- fet of men called 
^ONttoitEs; who* hatd great legal Ikilf, 
ttsd^aif imimate knowledge of the cuftoms 

and 
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md pra&ice mf the courts. Uttjr not tftilf 
mdrifed and affi (ted the pleaders crtr couaU^ 
bjr their advice and information ^on poiatB 
, of law and pradice, but wont allowed il^ 
ipeak in the caufe. Thefe feem» io^ 
le^di, to have ftrongly refembled 
0pemng or affifling counfeL They appeari^ 
foon ifter Cnbius Flavius publifted 
his book of Appian A&ions^ and the FoR- 
MUL-ffi in which they were drawn up. 



At the fame time appeared an inferior 

clafsofCoGNITORES, called FORMULISTS, 

or praditioners, whofc bufinefs was only 
to regulate the order of the proccfs, and 
who neither underftood the law, nor the ipi- 
rit of it. T^hefe gentlemen certainly bear 
fame refemblanee to our attornies^ Q?r. 



The jirji order of the Cognitorss 
were called Patrons, and flood next in 
rank and confequence to the Profejfei 
Orators. 

lo 
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y.'^in this Utter ckfs it would not he diS&m 
iA for Mr. JiifticeOo0XD to find a pa^ 
ndiel; hecanaotfiipportcoinpetitumi^ith 
<iid> C hM adCT i asCicEEo, Ho>T£Msio» 
orOjitAE^ Antony or Plimyv but |p 
ifefe ilhiftrious Orators, a inan of Mr^ ^ i^ 
Ooold's attainments woidd have provod 
li irfeful^ and perhaps a fiecefary aiixiliaf]r# 



.•■ ^ * ? 






TH£ HONOURABLK 

Sir y H N HEATH, Km. 

Om ffftbt JUDGES oftU COURT rf COMMON PLEAS, 



"IntTtam^fi 



Aut njaleoftartt aut novi ci'uiltajura. 

HoR. 
' Oh ! he's as tedious 
At a dred horfe.— 



I am known to be humorous, and to love a 
drop of hot wine, without one drop of alloying Tiifer in it. 

Shakesp£ar£« 



JL HEprefcnt mode oi calling to the Bar^ 
carries with it zvery ludicrous idea,: let a man 
be ever fo able, one way only is this branch 
of the profeflion acceffible, (namely)—? 
by the mouthy and that, not by fpeaking 
L a but 
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but eating. A ftranger to Legal Habits and 
Cuftoms, would bealmoftled to fuppofe, 
that the feveral Cooks of the Societies ppf- 
fcffed the fame art that was in uie amongft 
the Profeffors ofLaputa^ where every viand 
was impregnated with fcience, fo that 
commons and cafes were naturally to be di- 
gefted together, — From him who is about 
to put on the Civic Gown, the following 
lines of Horace are not inapplicable : 

Lujijii fattSf edija fatist atque BIBISTI, 
Tempus abire tibi efi. 

The law in itfelf may not inaptly be 
confidered as a coy mijlrefs^ who is to be 
take n by cold confiancy^ rather than arrefted 
by an ardent attack. 

Thegcntleman, of whom we are now fpcak- 
ing, madehisintrodudory bowin i 759,an'd, 
after \izs\ng Jigbed through a formulary 
iptervalof i6 years, was at length ad- 

mitted| 
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itiitted, in the mdmcht of capriCCi to the 
ii^ /avours.—^}n more fcridus language 
(and that which is better fuited to the gra- 
*yity of the Charadler attempted to be pour- 
Grayed), Mr^Juftice Heath appears, from 
the books, to have been admitted of the 
honourable fociety of the Inner Temple^ the 
3d of May 1 759 ; called to the bar the Z|th 
of June 176a, to the degree of Serjeant at 
Law in Michaehnas Term 1775, and very 
foon after to have been made a Judge. — 
So much for chronological precj/ion. 

Arguing here, from effects toe auses, 
the {kill of theclofeft Logician, or the moft 
fubtle Metaphyfician, would be foiled in 
tracing the chain of combination, by which 
the one is confequeritly conned:ed with the 
other ; \\\itAlad{n*s fplendid palace eredl'* 
cd in the dark, whofe ftatelinefs was lefs 
admired than the invifible meani of it*s 
fudden Elevation. 



L3 It 
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It hasbeen.(malicioufly tffidugh'j faid^ 
thit Mr. Juftice HeaIth is indebted to hi* 
prefeht honorary ftation, more tb hiscom-t 
p&nidnable talents, thsin to any very extfai- 
iMfdinary legal acquirements ; but a gentle-^^ 
man may furely be the aflbciate of a Chan-* 
ftellor, dnd owe to him his introdudioit 
to a high office, without its V/arfahting aft 
ill-natured infinu^tion. The very diftinc^ 
tion of fuch a permitted intercourfe, is, irt 
z certain meafure, a teftimony of abilities i 
for it could not be fuppofed fo illuftrious a 
character would admit to his intimacy an 
obfcure individual, who owned, in com- 
mon with thoufands, an infatiable paffion 
for the grape, and the coar/e joys it is ac- 
cuftomed to infpirc. Such a fuppofitioa 
would be as injurious to the patron as the 
client. 

Mr. Juftice He A Tin, though confeffedly 
not favoured in any eminent degree by na- 
ture, has however not riegledted to avail 
himfelf of what is in every man*s owa 
power, independent of d?r/]f/;7^/ deficiencies* 

The 
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Thet^n^id Mind ttiuft tieceffaHty sdW 
him ho irtcdnfidfcriblfe ftorc of legal learn-* 
ihg* patiently cblled:dcl from the lengthened 
Ihclf, trembling under the potiderous pref- 
fure of voluminous reports. 

Happy is it that there are peculiar pro* 
Vinces in the law fuitable to the various ca- 
pacities^ of it^s almofl innumerable pro- 
feffors; fothat, hewhois not exadtly formed 
for theadlivityof pradlical pleading, maybe 
fingly provided for in domeftic eafe, by 
emoluments arifing from confidential con- 
fultations in the chamber. 

Mr. Heath, as a draughtfmah in equity, 
acquired fome reputation. 

His yW/V/^/ charadler is free from im- 
putation ; and if his decifions have been 
few and not very important, they have 
never been difapproved. If the mere dif- 
chargeof the duties, coupled with the im- 
portant office which he is appointed to fill, 

'be 
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be the fum of what is required of a Britifli 
Judge, Mr. Juftice Heath is oot only an 
unexceptionable, but a Reputable Delegate 
pf his important Truft. 



'"-• ' • •- ' '*H1 HONOUR ABl-I -.. '''■■ -M^'- . 

Sir JOHN WILSON, Kt. 

Cm rf the JUDGES of the COURT ^ (XHMOS PISAS. 



-** jit ift bonus t tit milior vir. 



Non alius quifquam ; at tihi amicus, at iogemum ingens, 
Inculto latit hoc fub corpora ■■ .** 

Hon. 



Sir JOHN WILSON, is the only fon 

of John Wilson, late of Howe^ near 

Kendaly in the county of fVefimoreland, and 

was admitted of the honourable Society of 

the Middle Temple the aad of Jan. 1763 ; 

called to the Bar the 7th of Feb. 1766; 

appointed King's Counfel the a4th of 

April 1782 j made a Bencher of the 

above Society the loth of May in the fame 

year; z, Serjednt the 6th of Nov. 1786; 

and foon after a Judge of the Court of 

Common Pleas. 

A por- 
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A Portrait, greatly dcfedlive inElegancCi 
and all the delicate touches of the mafterly 
pencil, may yet exhibit the ftriking and 
prominent features of a face ; iaiid fuch 
Portraits are often very highly cfteemed^ 
The Delineation of Character may be con- 
duced in a fimilar manner. The moft 
confpicuous, which are generally the 
lead commenJable parts of a eharadler^ 
may be fo exhibited, that every ohc 
would immediately know the original, 
ancf yet, perhaps, the better informed judg-» 
ment Would difcover, that all the finer and 
more amiable traits^ in which the heart 
and judgnfKfnt of the man are more trAiljT 
and immediately exprefled, are entire* 

The former of thefe fpecies of portrai-* 
ture Ought nevet to be tolerated in the ar-* 
tlAi and the latter fliould never be attempt* 
ed by the man of letters, except in fuch 
inftances where the preponderance ef what 
is grofs or defedtive, is fo great as to Over- 
whelm the better endowments from the 

clear 
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clftar eye of difcernment. Mr. Justice 
W^Ls6*i merits to be delifenated in a vety 
dflFererit manner, and we (hall accordingly 
ihdeavout, in the following draught, to 
tfttft the finei^ difcriminatioiis, as well as 
the coai^fer features. 

As a Lawyer, he ftands very high in 
ffdpular opinion. His great knowledge 
was a/one his introdudlion to the Bench ; 
and no man of the profeflion is held in fu- 
perior eftimation, either on account of pro- 
feflional abilities, amiablenefs of manners^ 
or benevolence of heart. He is one of 
thofe rare and refpedlable charadlers, upoti 
whom the genial gale of penegyric can 
blow in fecurity, without the rcmoteft 
danger from the (hrinking blaft of maleva- 
lehce and cenfure, his name is equivalent 
toRefpedabilrtyand Reverence, and meets 
regard equally in public ftation and pri* 
vate fociety. 



Sir 
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Sir John Wilson was never, we 
believe, in parliament, and indeed^ of- 
fers no ground for obfervation as a politicq\ 
character. He forced his way in life bjr 
dint of application, and the patient exercil^ 
of his talents in profeflional purfuits. 

As a Speaker^ it muil be confefled he hat 
little claim to notice. Adion, he has none 
— his voice is hoarfe and diffonant — ^his 
pronunciation thick and indiftindt— 4us 
language is neither of the kind calculatc4i 
to animate and tranfport, or to conciliate 
or impofe !— but it is fuch. as clearljj 
to ftate the meaning of the fpcaker, an^^ 
confequcntly to give the force and fu^^^^^ 
of his arguments a degree of weight* . , 

While at the Bar, his cxpreflions were 
uniformly fuch as ftrpngly marked, the 
great deference and rcfped he thought due 
to the tribunal he addreffed. 

Hid 
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lis moAt otdefvery, far from aflifting,, 
[ijurious to his language, it is col3, 
riiid, nervelefs, always monotonous, and 
:n drawling and heavy . It opprefles the 
with a leaden weight, which even el?- 
ce of ftyle, and vivacity of Imagination 
which he has no pretenfions), would 
nadequate to remove. 



n argument h^ is clofe, conneded, andt 
clufive ; and, indeed, Sir John AV^il- 
\ ought rather to be confidered as ^fen--^ 
'? Speaker, than as an Orator :' be- 
equal to the tafk of informing the un- 
(fcanding, though unable to move and 
uepce the paflions. 



flerieVtr wantons in the defultory ex- 
ificiris of fancy, or fiiffers himfelf to , be 
crtedfrpro the point in detate by the 

meteors 
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meteors of Imagination. He is fond of legal 
fubtletjesanddiftinftions. Indeed, theargu^ 
ments fuggefted by, and the language that 
naturally arifes from fuch difcufTions, as TAf 
obJiruBion of ancient "windcw-lights^ and 
The diverfion of a water^courfe^ a^ord 
little fcope to genius, or feldom ofFeri 
even fo the greateft Orator, opportunities 
of difplaying the flowing richncfs and va- 
riegated powers of Eloquence ; and upon 
fuc/? groundy even Demosthenes himfelf 
U'ould, perhaps, have been inferior to Sif 
John Wilson. The generality of pro- 
fedional queftions feem rather to require ^ 
certain degree ot fubtlety and fagacity, than 
the brilliancy of Fancy or the arts of Elo- 
quence. 



As a Counfely he was always heard with 
attention ; as a fudge ^ he commands it, 
In giving a law-opinion, or in addreffing a 
Jury from the Bench, his difcrimination is 

acute. 
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arte, correft, and ingenious ; his leirning 
•eat, and difplayed by an arrangement 
ear, regular, and methodical; digefted 
ith judgment, and applied with propria 
y, — from its juftnefs fecuring affent, and 
irtyij^g convidlion from its force. 



THE HO^OtkA^LE 



Sir JAMES ETRE, Knti 

lOkD CHIEF BAkOS of \kiC9iH 0/ EXCB^UHt^ 



■'^J^-^ 



The gentleman is learned ; a mofl rare fpciker. 
To nature hone more boimd, his training fnch^ 
^That he mf y formih and iiiftruA great Teachers, 
And never feek aid 0^/ of himfelf. 

Shakes pbXrb's HiK.VIII; 

He fits Ajnpngft no^n like i, defcended gqd^ 
He hath a kind of honor fbts him off— . 
More thkii i inoKal feeniiftg> 

— --r finr " ' — i- 



litiE iiudy *f the law is one of the 
holdeftpuffuks df the human tnind, and 
1^$ been held in the higheft eftimation by 
*he g^eateft men of almoft every age and 
€)f cvejy civilized country. Jf it has any 

M whcrt 
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U'herc pre-eminent fuperiorit)\ it is in 
thisy where we find men's fituation and 
confequence in focicty, in a great niea« 
fure regulated by the degree of their 
proficiency in it; other knowledge and 
other talents may conduce to render a man 
more companionable, more accomplifli- 
cd, more agreeable and polite, but, 
without this ejfential attainment^ they will 
be found totally ineflScient to the pur- 
pofes of obtaining either Honors or Emo- 
lument. — It might be expedled tod, 
that a life devoted to the attainment of 
It ffcifence fo liberal, would be invariably , 
free from the little prejudices and limited 
views of other men : that they would look 
to the Interefts of their country, and of In- 
dividuals, with the eye of Philofophy, and 
only regard them as conducive to the pur- 
pofes of Morality and the general good.. That 
this, however, is not always the rule of 
condudl to guide that formidable body of 
men denominated Lawyers — experience 
very feelingly tells us > and as forcibly evin- 
ces, 
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ices, that, like Churchmen^ they arc little 
emulous either of Patriotifm or Virtue— on 
the contrary^ — To defend the Exceflcs of 
Authority, and palliate Violations of Li- 
berty, are, too often, favourite objedls 
both of the Profeffors of the Law and 
GofpeL 

The Science of Law in it's nature, fays 
BoLiNG BROKE, the moft noble and benej. 
ficial tomankind^is, in it^s debafenqient, the 
xnoft fordid and pernicious. There have 
been Lawyers that were Orators, Phjlofo- 
phers, and Hiftorians i — there have beerl 
Clarendons and Bacons, and ndtwith-^ 
ftanding the venality of prefent times, and 
the too frequent proftitution of profeffio- 
nal talents, there are ftill to be found thofe 
that refembre them» who refleft honour 
on their country, and credit to their pro- 
fcflion. Of thefe, one of the moft diftin- 
guifhed is thfe Gentleman whofe name 
ftands prefixed to this imperfed: fketch* 

M 9 Being 
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Being very fcantily fupplied with Infof* 
mation and Anecdote relative to the prefenf 
Chief Baron, andnotchoolingto relate: ori 
the flight foundation of anonymous Report, 
a great and important LaW CharaAer mufl 
be confined to narrow and very unworthy 
limits. 

Mr. Eyre was called to the Bar from the 
honourable Society of Gray's Inn, under, 
the patronage of the late Lord Chief Barofi 
Pa R KER , and very foon diftinguifhed himJ- 
felfisa-man of fuperior abilities, and fucfi 
as induced his pronriotion to the high and 
honourable fituation of Recorder of thfc 
City of London. He is one of thofe veiy 
few who had prepared himfelf for the ex*- 
ercife of his profeffioh, by climbing up to 
the Vantage GRouNttof fcience,inftead 
of groveling below, like too many profefr 
lional men, in the dirt of an Attorney's of- 
fice, or a Special Pleader's defk: — Liberal 
ftudies, it has been very juftly obferved, by 
expanding the mind, and opening the re- 
cefTes of tlie heart, have a ftrong tendency 



to didateaconducl: that feldom pays the taic 
of cenfure. The truth of this obfervation 
is at leajft verified in .the inftance before us. 

As a Counfel, Mr. EvRE^oodforemoftin 
his profeffion, at a time when the Bar was 
attended by the moft eminent Names known 
in legal Biography. As a Judgc^ he is con* 
fidered of equal learning and ability with 
any one that adorns the Bench. His ftylc 
of fpeaking is the true eloquence of Ma«»» 
giftracy. He is nervous and Iwrncd, clear, 
ienlible, and fluent, 

It is an illiberal and wrong idea, that 
modern Times are Grangers to Elo- 
quence; as the common Child of Free-? 
dom, and Knowledge, our Courts of 
Juftice (though different fromAthcnian and 
Roman Judicatures), abound with exam-i 
pies of it*s trucft and moft perfedt models; 
and there is a certain dignity of manner 
and afped: attendant upon the words of 
this learned Lawyer, that theiy impreffions 

arQ 
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arc equally unrivard and irrefiftiblc. The 
affeBed Dignity, and AJfumptton of Venera- 
tion and Awe, that fo emphatically charac- 
terize the prefent Chancellor^ fit wi^h 
a natural Grace upon the Chief Baron, 
and forcibly mark the diftindion between 
the Dignity that is real^ and that which is 
ajfumed. The (hades of difference ^ arc 
ftronger than exift between the Brilliant 
and the Counterfeit. 

His Lordfhip is admitted to be an able 
Civilian, — a fpecies of knowledge peculi- 
arly adapted to the Court in which he pre- 
fides ; but we believe his flill more diftin- 
guifhed Excellence is, a moft comprehenfive 
and intimate knowledge of what is deno- 
minatcd Crown haw i and we ought 
not to omit reminding the reader, 
in delineating (however faintly), the 
Character of a great Britifh Judge, — 
That, the life and liberty of the meaneft 
Subjed:, is of far greater Importance, than 
any Qyeftion of Property pofllbly can 
be; and that, th<? Talents of Tully 

were 
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were never more confpicuoufly employed, 
than in the prote(5lion of injured Inno- 
cence, or the Convidlion of abandoned 
Guilt. 

Superior knowledge on this fubjed, 
was the prominent Feature in the Charadter 
of the great Lord Hale, with whom 
the prcfent Chief Baron of the Ex- 
CHEf^uER will, in all refpedls, fupport 
Competition, by comparifon as a man of 
Science, and Pre-eminence as a' Magi- 
ilratp. 



THE HOXOURABLB 

$ir BEAUMONT HOTHAM, Knt, 

One ef the BARONS of the COURT of EXCHEQUER. 



Adown the fmooth, fcqucftcr'il vale of life. 
He kept the noifelers tenor of his way. 



J. T is the obfervation of a profound and 
elegant Writer, That the Periods of Pro- 
fperity and Peace, however conducive to 
the Happinefs of a People, are but ill adapt- 
ed to the views of the Hiftorian. To trace - 
the wifdom of internal Police, and the gen- 
tle flreams of Commerce, flowing into a 
thoufand different channels of Opulence, 
may be interefting to the clofet Philofo- 
pher, but wants a certain blended infufion 
pf Spirit, to give it life and conftitution 
fufficicntly vigorous, to carry it'sDefcent to 
the remote ages of Poflerity. 

The 
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The fame obfervation applies fWI mor^ 
forcibly to the Biographer, Herodo- 
tus and Xekophon, Tacitus and Li^ 
VY» would hardly have remained to ani- 
mate our feelings and excite our enthufi — 
afm, if they had not been furniflied witl^ 
the /2<3/W materials of Wars and civil Com- 
motions ; — ^by bringing all the paflions intc^ 
play, they fumifh out the lights and fhadcs 
of Charadter, and develope the inmcft Re- 
CelGTes of the human Heart — hence ^ our ad- 
miration and delightonpcrufingthofe claflic 
pages. 

Nature herfelf holds this language. — 
The Tempcft exhibits all the variety of the 
Sublime, to excite Wonder and Emotion. 
Thebloodis quickened into Circulation, and 
we fcelblended Emotions of Terror and De- 
light, fo grateful to the mind of Senfibility, 
that Language reaches no way to the De- 
fcription, while the milder Beauties of the 
fereneft (ky are viewed with the moft tame 
^d tbrpid Indifference. — The powers of 

Nature 
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Nature muft be roufed, agitated, called 
forth energetically J in order to pleafe : even 
the voice of wifdom is feeble, languid, and 
nervelefs, unlefs aided by a certain degree 
of Enthufiafm, Dedudt this ethereal fpi- 
rit from Hiftorians, Orators, and Poets, and 
^hatdoyou leave them J — ^ mere caput 
mortuum^ the Body indeed remains, but 
the Soul takes it*s flight, and vaniQics in 
air. 

It remains to the Recorder of Charafter 
to lament, that relifh of Satire and In- 
iVedtive, that poignancy of flavour which 
quickens the appetite, and renders it fo 
grateful to the palate of modern Depravity, 
but which, however fervid may be his love 
of virtue^ he endeavours in vain to infufe 
into her praife ; the unattemper^d fweetnefs 
of panegyric induces fatiety and languor — 
it is taken up with no ardour, perufed 
with no avidity, and laid down without 
^ny regret. The venerable oak never looks 
fo noble as when Eurus agitates her boughs. 

Had 
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'—Had Salluft chofen for his fobjc^ thfl 
god-like integrity of Cato^ inftead of the 
fell profligacy of Catiline^ the envious 
fcythc of Time would, ages fince, have 
fwept'away his fweetly pregnant Sentences, 
and deprived us of all knowledge of tha? 
elegant Hiftorian. 

Under the imprcfljon of this idea, wc 
detail what few facts have come to our 
knowledge of Baron Hotham. 

The virtues of his Heart have contribu-i 
ted to render him univerfally beloved in 
private Life, and efteemed in his Judi- 
cial Capacity ; but he does not by any 
means poflefs that fire and brilliancy of 
-Genius which irrififtibly attaches the no- 
tice of mankind, and warms the Panegy- 
jift with the ardour of Enthuiiafm. Ba^ 
iioN Hotham may deferve the whifperai 
approbation, but he will never be faluted 
with the obftrepcrous Blaft from the Cla- 
rion of Fame. 

When 
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When a Counfel, he attended the Chancery 
Bar little known ^ aTKl ahhough an. ad- 
mirable Scholar, and a well-read Lawyer, 
yet iofvery little diflinguijbed in Pridlice, 
that his Elevation to the Bench, not unfre- 
qpuently produced the mortifying Enquiry, 
—Who is he ? — What^s his name ? 

Baron Hotham is neverthelefs res- 
pectable upon the Bench; and it has 
been obferved, that whenever called to the 
adminiftration of Criminal Judicc, tlje Hu- 
manity, the Solemnity, and impreflive Pa- 
thos of his Addrefs to Prifoners, has 
melted the moft obdurate to Contrition and 
Repentante. 

The Country may be juftly congratulated 
on it*s Happinefs, that boaflsfuch Judges as 
Baron Hotham : — The Feelings of the 
Pfeo^le would be gratified by hisTaanflation 
to thePrcfidency of the Court of Chancery, 

for 
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for which Scat he has every neceffary 
Qualification*, both of Head and Heart. 



• Wc except that of Speakir of the Houfe of Lords.-^ 
He wants that bow-wow manner, and BaxzEif 
FRONT fo neceilary to control the Tumult of Popuhif 
Afiemblies. 



1-hS 



rHE HONOl/RABLE 

Sir RICHARD PERRTN, Knt. 

One of the BARONS oftkt COURT of EXCHEQUER. 



Jtcandrumquit Haliumque, Noemenaqtu^ Pritai^mque 

Virgil. 

He knows full well, who oft purfues the Game, 
That in a Fack each Hound mufthave his Name. 

Translation. 



Mr. PERRYN was admitted a ftudent 
of the Inner Temple, the 27th of April 
1746, and called to the bar the 3d July 
in the following year. 

His Progrefs to Bufinefs was flow, but 
it was of gradual Increafe ; and although 

confined 
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confined to the Court of Chancery, it ^a$i 
during the latter years of his pradlice, fd 
extcnfive> as to enfurc him a Brief iri 
almoft every Caufe and Motion agitated ia 
that Court* 

The reputation that accottipanics, or ra^ 
ther precedes extenfive Practice, recom* 
mended him to the Honours of the Pro-J 
fellion* 

Mr. Perryn \Vas hiade a Serjeant, id 
Eafter Term 1 7^6, and Very foon after i 
Baron of the Exchequer* 

It is gcnexally underftood, by whatevei' 
means a man may advance himfelf in lifjj 
in other profeffions, in that of the Law at 
ieaft, that great Pfad:icc is an Indication of 
proportionate Genius and Abilities. — Tbi« 
however is not always the cafe— rAttomics 
and Solicitors, (the Counfel's beft Patrons) 
are not always the beft judges of Merit— 
with minds narrowed by an uniform ad-' 

herenee 
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hcrcncc to Pradtical Rules and technical 
Jargon, they do not always difcriminatebe* 
tween the Pedantry of Profeflional Phrafe- 
ology, coupled with an oftentatious dif- 
ply of Reading and real Genius, aided by 
profound Erudition* 

Neither are there wanting other ways^ 
by which Barrifters may attach the Profef- 
fors of the mechanical part of the Law 
to their Interefts. 

Great induftry will do much — and, fre- 
quently, much depends on a fortunate 
grifrS ! The favourable Decifion of a Gaufe 
at a young Counfel's outfet, the hopes of 
which feemed defperate, and which yet 
might chance to owe a fortunate Turn, 
more to fomc unexpedled Incident than to 
any merit of it's Leader, has been known 
to go farther In advancing a growing Re- 
putation, than the moft elaborate Science, 
and great refources of mental Endowments. 

N To 
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Towhich ofthefe caufes Mr. Pcnyn's 
vafl acceffion to bufincfs is to be attri- 
buted, is left to the Decifion of thofe who 
ihall deem the Hiftory of his Life worthy 
more laborious Refearch : certain it is, 
that his Talents are by no means ofthefrfi 
imprejfioni and, notwithftanding the ex- 
tent of his Bufinefs as a Barrifter, it is well 
Jcnown that he was held cheap by the great 
Cotemporaries with whom he prac^ifed, 
particularly fo, by one great Charadlcc 
in the Court of Chancery. 

His language is poor, infipid, andnerve- 
lefs ; his manner conveys an idea of 
Weaknefs and lilfipidity — his Arguments 
might be well, and even judicioufly ar- 
ranged, but carried no weight or force 
with them. 

Baron Perryn, as zjudge^ is, we dare 
fay, poffeffcd of competent Legal Know- 
ledge : that he is a humane, upright^ and 

good 
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K)d man, the whole world bears ample 
ftimony . — In a private capacity he is very 
uch the Gentleman, and Man of 
ilhion ; perfedly eafy in his deportmcotf 
id amiable in his manners. 



Na 



THE HONOURABLE 

Sir ALEXANDER THOMPSON, ' Knt. 

One ojtkt BAMSS #f At IXCHlQf/iJL 



You wear ant a good wholefome forenoon inliearing a 
Canfe between an orange- wife and a fofftt-feDer, and then 
adjourn a Controvefy of three-pence to a fecond day of Au- 
dience* 

SliAKBtPFARK't CoaiOLANUS. 



IN every drama fome charafters are intro- 
duced for the fole purpofe of filling up the 
fcene, and occupying the little intervals 
between the exit and en/rh of more im- 
portant Charaders. 

On the Theatric Stage it fometimes hap- 
pens, that thofe necejfary, though unin- 
terefting Charadlers, are decorated with 
the trappings and paraphamalia of Royal 

and 
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and Senatorial Dignity, and, in thfe little 
Drama here fubmittcd to the Public, it 
muftnot be wondered, if fomcfach perfona 
make their appearance in the Judicial Robe* 

Mr. Baron Thompson would not, per- 
haps, fofoon have attained his prefent ele- 
vated Situation, without fome more power- 
ful Recommendation than his own Ta- 
lents; — great Induftry, however, aided 
by ftrong Claims of nature and fympatby 
upon illuflrious Patronage, efFedled, in 
very early life, what many revolving years 
of Application, affifted by Genius, would 
not, perhaps, have at ^//accomplifticd. 

Mr. Thompfon was bom at Woolver- 
hampton,inStaflFordihire, where he was alfo 
educated. 

In Michaelmas Term 1764, he was 
admitted of Lincoln's Inn, and called to 
the Bar in Michaelmas Term 1769. 
His attendance was, from this period, con- 
fined 
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fined to the Court of Chancery, and his 
principal bufinefs that of a Draught fman. 
The elaborate Forms appropriated to parti^ 
cular cafes among the Greeks and Romans, 
ihew the fenfe mankind have of the ne- 
ceflity of written Forms of proceeding in 
the adminiftration of Civil Affairs ; and he 
who, from long habit and labour, is be- 
come expert and dexterous at drawing up 
thefe Forms, is certain not only of ac- 
quiring confiderable emolument, but a 
certain degree of fecondary profeflional 
reputation, proportionate to his utility. 
The ability indeed of attending to a long 
ieries of complicated Fadls, furveying 
the whole train of confequences refulting 
from them, ftating and conneding thefe 
Fadts in a clear and confpicuous method^ 
fo as to convince the judgment of their 
truth, agreement, and confirtency, requires 
not only ftrong natural capacity and clear- 
nefs of intelledl, but the moft prodigious 
labour. — ^A Bill in Chancery, 'tis true, is 
like no other fpecies of human compofi- 

tion; 
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tion ; but it is no reflexion on the foil that 
weeds grow up with the fruit; it is on thof# 
who negledt its cuhivation.* 

Great experience in this kind of bufi-« 
nefs and the habit of fearching into the 
Books for Cafes, probably made Mr. 
Thompfon a ufeful Aififtant to his Pa«- 
tron, and accelerated his preferment j 
neither could it fail to give him a ccr-i 
tain currency in the profeffion : but the mere 
Lawyer, without being diftinguifhed by 
fome powers as a Speaker, can never be a 
charadler of confequence. Speech is the 
diftinguifhing charadleriftic of the human 
fpecies, and the fphere of its utility is 
wonderfully enlarged, by thofe who are 
in any degree majiers of it. — The meanefl 
poflefs it for the common purpofe of focial 
intercourfe; but that perfeBion of Speech 
which lays claim to the name of Elo" 
quence^ elevates it*s Poffeffor as much 
above the refl of his kind, as the faculty 

of 

^ See Dialognes on Law, 8ro» 
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of speech raifes the common herd of man- 
kind above the other Tribes of animal Na«- 
ture. TheOrator is the Bulwark of the Con* 
ftitution, and the Guardian of Public Tran- 
quillity, who, by hisfway, connects Men 
into Society, and whilft he oppofes himfelf 
to the pernicious confequcnces of Anarchy 
and Confulion, is beheld with a kind of 
reverential awe by the fa^ious and am- 
bitious. — The Orator is the Spring by 
which every Government is aduated. 

Some indeed 'have held Eloquence 

rather a meretricious than a meritorious 
Art, and have not been wanting in affer- 
tions. That England^ as well as Athens^ 
have fcen their wifeft Counfels diflipated 
by the breath of Oratory; but it is com- 
mon for people to fpeak (lightly of what 
they cannot attain — it is thc;^ift of Hea- 
ven — a moment's Eloquence is worth an 
age of Study, and the proof of afcendancy 
Ihould be the Rule to judge of it's Impor- 
tance. 



It 
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It Is, however, unneceflary to cnlargo 
upon it's utility, where examples are fo 
numerous ; and, confidering how very far 
the Name prefixed to the fubjeft of this 
fliort Memoir is removed from all preten^ 
Jions to Oratory, it might be inferred to in- 
iinuate an infult never intended to be con^ 
veyed by thefe Stridures. — Let us return 
from Obfervation to narrate Fatls. 

Mr. Thompson was, in Michaelmas 
Term 178a, made a Mafter in Chancery, 
a promotion which many eminent Barrif-. 
ters decline, as it generally conveys art 
idea of what is called laying by on the high 
Jhelf. It proved otherwife in the inflance 
before us. — 

In Hillary.^Term 1786, Mr. Thomp- 
son was appointed Accountant General ; 
and in the year following, on the refigna- 
tion of Chief Baron Skynner, made 
puifne Baron of the Exchequer, and re- 
ceived the honour of Knighthood. 

Among 
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Among the Traits of this Judge's Cha- 
radler, we fhould not forget to particula- 
rize his gitztTimidity and Diffidence ^ Qua- 
lities fo proverbially lingular in the Pro- 
feflbrs of the Law, and {o inconfiftent 
with all the habits of their Lives, that 
theyalmoft imply a want of intelledual 
Vigour, proper to difcharge the Duties of 
theProfcffion : — Fear, in excefs, confounds 
both underflanding and purpofe. 

Mr. Baron Thompson, is an amiable 
charafter, and perfedlly refpedable in pri- 
vate Life. 



THE HONOURABLE 



Sir ARCHIBALD MAC DONALD, Knt. 

ms Majefty'j ATTORNEY GENERAL 



Too low for a high Praife, and too little for a great PraiTer 

SeeH thou not the air of court in thefe enfoldings ? 
Hath not my gait in it the meafnre of the court / 
I am a courtier cuf^a-fh. 

SHAKSSPBAair 



Exotics in the ;i^/£/r/2/ world, feldom 
root io well in any other as in their own 
ifarata ; but in the moral world, we find it 
diredly the reverfe. We have daily ex* 
amples of a drudging Scott — an impatient 
IriJhman^^zsA even Wihomely welshm an» 

benefiting 
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benefiting ty tranfplantation ; and wc 
have been particularly led to this refledion, 
on clofe contemplation of the fubjeft 
of this brief Page. Sir Archibald 
Macdonald would, moft probably, have 
remained but a weak Jlip from the pa« 
temal Tree, perhaps produdive of little 
fruit, nor remarkable for any Jftriking fo- 
liage, had he been left to rot or ripen on 
the barren foil that firft raifcd and nur* 
tured him into exiilence. 

Sir Archibald is the fon of Sir 
Alexander Macdonald, of Slate — ^ 
the reprefentative of the Kings and Lords 
of the Isles — a title of morey^z^;;^ than im^ 
portancei yet tenacioufly kept up, and vaun* 
tingly noted in the Archives of the family. 
The mother of the Attorney General was 
the Lady Margaret Montgomery, 
a daughter of the NOBLE house ofEc** 

LINTON, 

The family of Sir Alexander may 
be jufUy efteemed amongft the moft 

fortunate 
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Fortunate of his country, for every branch of 
t has been patronized either by natural or 
icquired favours. Sir James, who af- 
erwards fucceeded to the Baronetcy of 
lis father, will be univerfally remcmber- 
;d as a prodigy of early abilities : but the 
till blpwn Flower of Genius failed^ in a 
'ertiiin degree, to anfwer the promife 
)f it's firft opening. The fecond fon, 
Alexander, by dint of application, and 
he force of merit, was created an Irifh 
3aron in the year 1776 ; and Sir Archi^ 
JALD, of whom we are now fpeaking, 
las, by a fortuitous tum of circumftan- 
«s, fucceeded to two the moft important 
offices of his ProfeflioA, — thpfe oi Solicitor 
ind Attorney General* 

If we view Sir Archibald's firft praSiice 
X the Bar, a word fynonymous with legal 
deputations we (hall find it to have been 
ixtrcmely fcant ; — A Fee, now and then^ 
n Scotch appeals, being the fummit of 
lis Experienc^j^ or indeed expeiftatiohs. 

His 
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His latter fucccfs has been owing, like 
fome others of his Brethren, more to the 
Tettticoat than to the Gown. 

Sir Archibald, it muft be remem- 
bered, is conncdled, by marriage, with 
the Houfe of Stafford, having efpou- 
fed Lady Gower, a daughter of the prc- 
fcnt ^yui^A' M vRQuis. From the power- 
ful interefl and influence of fuch an alii"* 
ance. Preferment might naturally be look- 
ed for, nor has it been looked for in vain. 
On the firft vacancy, we accordingly ob- 
ferve Sir Archibald conftituted Soli- 
citor General; and on the advancemcn*" 
of Sir Pepper ARftsN, hefucceeded him 
as Attorney General, 

It had formerly been accepted as a max- 
im, That thefe great Crown Officers fhould 
fland forth^ as ftrong Minifterial Holds 
in the House of Commons i — ^but moral 
and political data, as we have more than 
in ibis place obierved, have occafionally 

given 
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|iVeh ivajr to progrcffivc Iittprbvimcht* 
Our prefeht happy Minifter'has learned to 
toiidud: the Nation^ if riot honourably, 
with refpedl to himfclfi at leaft fafely, 

WITHOUT ANY SUCH FOREIGN AID — Ot 
INDEED ANir AtD AT ALL : He IS thc 

#efponfible Firft Lord of the Treafury , and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and, befides 
tKefe, generally conceived, JFirft Commif- 
. fiixier of the Admiralty — the Secretary at 
War— and the Secretary of State — cum 

MULTIS ALIIS^ 

He is thc Atlas of tiie ^tate, and his 
Condud: feems to difcover an Ambi« 
tioil of ftanding almfltp unfupporfed by any 
Abilities but his owif;* we fhould not 
be furprifed (having been called to the 

• Bar), 

* In an degantljr written Pu^fiieti t$fit\c6h A Ri v i b w 
or THi FoLXTics OF Griat Britain* in 1787; 
thtfiuiu hha is thus happily expreffed ani enlarged upon : 

Mr. Pitt himfelf* comprehends almoft the wkole of 
Adnunidradon. — ^Widi Atlantimi JbwU&s he fupports the 
incvmbent weight of the Monafchy, and ' ftaiids, like 

AjAX, 

o 
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Bar), if he wis ayk to do the bufinefs oC 
the Court of Chancery. Lord Nortr 
monopolized the abilities of the Kingdom 
in defence of his Meafures, having enlifted 
under hit Banners the formidable N^des of 

ThURLOW, WBODBRBURNEr NoRTON. 

and 

A J AX, SINGLE A no ALONE, amid Hofbof fitrroniid- 
bg Enemies. One, and one only PneRd*, appean deco* 
rated widi the infignta of Legal Dignit]F,> tadpole, im aD* 
other Houft, the attacks of Oppofitkwu Wherever aUe \ 
Ibok, I fee only a f«ft Vacuity ; a Vaciuty, where no Ta>. 
tents, no Powers of Oratory, noStrengdiof InteOeA, iOa- 
minat^ the darknefs, or cheer the gloom ! The names of 
a Sydney andaCAaMA^ariiBH, canenlybetranfinittei 
to future times, by bdng iiivolYed in the illufbioiis Trab 
of Pitt, andmntbepiderMifroa OUivion^by mini^ 
in lus Radiance. They maf ^ porTnethf Trimnphj aiid 
partake the Gale," but never can mingle in the fplendonr 
of Renown : too happy» if their «i«iit of ability fcreen them 
ftaok Inv^gation; a JsKKrirsosi and a Dvndas may, 
indeed, fapply the defe6U of die Cabinet in either Houft 
of Parliament : .^t Ri^^and was not accufiomed, b- 
better times, to fee the foreigii Interefts of her Crown 
ditts abandoned apd thus negleded, b every Coort of En* 
rope, and b tvtry qoarter of the Globe. 

It is not fofficient for Men, who aflume and ondertake to 
coadna tiM Afaira of Nations^ that they poffds FsoUty 

and 
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ihd t)E Grey, — Who are the ChartipidrtS 

fif Pitt ? -risum ^teneatis ! » 

Sir Richard PeI^per Arden, Mn 
Be arcroft, and Sir Archibald Mac« 
DONAtD ! ! ! ! ! I 1 1 

But to return — i-^— ^-Sit Archibald 
MACDOKALD^asalL^nt^^r, has given veiy 
few Spedmens of ilriking Abilities ; as a 
Speaker in Parliament^ fewer ftill; but, as a 
Private CbaraSler^ no man is niore eftima-ii 
t>Ic or amiable^ 



ind good Ifltehti6nf« Talenb tiA Appliddioii muft mark 
ttcm out fittti among the CMid oTNobilitx who funound 
di^ Throne^ and entide Adl to occllpy the dangerous 
Eminences of State : nori when thefe are wanting^ can any 
•dveDtitioiisDecorailoofof Rink, or niaftrions Births be 
idHtttted as a compenfifctkfc kH ftth inherent andincnraUe 
DeftOs. 



O a 



THE RONOURABLB 

Sir JOHN SCOTT, Kt. 

Bis MAJESTY'S SOUCITOR GENERAL. 



Pleafimtmthoat fcarrility— witty without ^ffe£UdoiH-* 
todadoot wttlKnit impudence— and learned ' without 
opinioii* 

SaXKSf psA&sV XpofV Ldmnr Lofi 



• Hehatl^ a pmTp'rous arc 



When he will phy with reafon, and difcourie^ 
An4 well he^4n perfuade. 

^UKKm%T^hK%^s Utafgrefir MeafiTem 



It would be a curious, and by no means 
a ufelefs gratification^ to review the Revo- 
lutions of Tdle in the difierent Periods of 
EngliOi Hiftory , and obferve the very diffi- 
fnikr Means which varied Manners hold 
out to the afpiring and ambitious in the 
Career of Fame, The fame Path that is 
obftruded in one Age by endleifs difficulties, 
is opened by the flattering hand of Invita^r 
tion and Incitement, in another* 

Monkifh 
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Monkifh Habits wmc. in other Timci, 
ft Prelude to the Statefman's Robes^ 
• — Honours and Emoluments were op^Ia- 
vifhed upon Churcbmeni und thpfe of 
minds enflaypd by the grpfs Bigotry qf Mo* 
fiaftic ip^ife. Every Pepartment of. State 
was Prieftrridden j— t^e Helm of Eng^ 
land has been conducted by the tyian^ 
nic Hand pf a But(rhe]r-s Sqn ! under the 
Sandliofi of thefc TrappM^s. 

To tbh fuccccdcd % more liberal Age. 
Elegance and Refinement were feen, like the 
great Luminary of the World, en^erging 
from a. Cloudy 4|id burftii^ through thft 
gloom of Morikifli IgiK>rarice. Polite and 
ifpeculative JUt«raturc fucc^eeded the diiUt 
Jargon of the Schools ; and . Poet& and 
l^hiloioplififi w^e called to occupy the firil 
Officp$ofStatb. 

A fucce^iog Rovolutipn dethroned the 
Mufes, to make way for the Men o^La^. 
The prelent may feirly be denominated the 
^^e of Lawyers^ -Formerly Men were 

whelmed 
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vAelmei in the vaffalage of Pricfthood.— • 
Pricfla were in thofc Times a kind of So* 
licitors in the Chancery of Heaven, in* 
vefted, however, with all it's Plenitude of 
Power on Earth.— Lawyers are now, what 
Priefts were then ; and the Tribute paid to 
them, is as great as Superilition once ren« 
dered to the Church. 

Men of this Profeffion^ without Birth, 
Family, Connexions, or Wealth, are daily 
raifmg themfelves to the higheft Dignities 
of State; and the Charaifler, now under 
confideration, will probably live to be de- ^ 
corated with a Commiffion, that will give 
him Precedence over every Lay Subject of 
the Kingdom. How long the Law may pof- 
fefs this great Superiority, and the Bar re- 
main almoft the only Avenue to Wealth 
and Fame, may be a matterof great fpecula- 
tive Curiofity to the Philofophical Obferveri 
but not being diredly pertinent to the Sul>- 
jedl before us, it muft pafs us undifcuffcd, 
while we proceed to narrate what we know, 

or 
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or have been able to obtain, refpeding Sir 
John Scott, from the flridefl enquiry.* 

Sir John Scott is the Son of a refped- 
ableTradefmaniniV^wf^/<?. His elder Bro- 
ther, Sir Wm. Scott, was bred up in the 
Pradice of the Civil Law Courts, and is at 
this Time a Doctor of Laws, and His Ma- 
jefty's Advopate General, ind will, in all 
probability, rife to the higheft Honours in 
the Ecclcfiaftical Court. Sir John, then 
Mr. Scott, was admitted a Student of the 

Middle 



• That the Bar will not always maintain their prcient 
Pre-eminence, may fairly be inferred, not only from pre- 
ceding Revolutions of National Tafle and Circumftances, 
but alfo from the Hiftory of other Nations. We may ob- 
fcrve, even in others, the different Degrees of Refpedl; 
in which the Orators, or Pleaders of Caofes, were held at 
different Periods ; and in Rom e, we have ftill more flrildng 
Examples of the mutability of ProfefConal Refpeflabilit/ 
and Opulence. The immediate Succeflbrs of Cicero 
found the Bar the mod honourable and lucrative Profef' 
fion; but, in the Time of Juvenal and Persivs, the 
Cafe was fo much otherwife, that their Poverty, and the 
wretched infignificance of their Fees, were become Pro- 
verbial Reproaches to the luboU Tribe of Orators. 
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Mi^l^ Temple of Hillary Term, 177a j 
and, after ihidying with much appUca««. 
tion, keeping his Terms regularly, and 
attending the Court of Chancery with 
great afliduity during the ufual S^on of 
probation, was gdl^dtQthe B^inHiUaiy 
Term 1776, 

He devoted his attention principally to 
the Pradice pf the Courts of Equity, 
Indeed, for feveral years after his Call to 
the Bar, with a Timidity patural to his 
Charadter, he {huimed, as much as poilible^ 
appearing even at the Chancery Bar as a 
Pleader; confining himfelf almoil en-* 
tirely to the Buiipefs of a Praughtfman, 
41^ which he was reputed extremely ^Ic^ 
and in which he had Y^ft Fnt^ce, 

Many have forced themfelves, ui this 
Profeilion^ into public notice, by refo|utc 
^d perfevering Induilry, which th^ 
^n^ of their donflitutipns have enabled 



^ them 
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Ihcm io fuppdrt ; andifiot a few have fuc* 
Ceeded by means of that fond energy of 
Ghjrrafter, diftinguifhed by the word as* 
tirii ANCE i bat Sir John Scott is a fingular 
ferftencc, where the Source of Advancement 
Af life fs to be traced to great natural 
Modefty and Fceblenefs of Conilitution^ 
which is too apt to operate as a check 
tpon young Ambition's Wingi and is very 
jarely, indeed, produdive t>f advantages 
In the road to Fame and Fortune. Such was, 
however, the cafe in the prcfcnt inftancc ; 
Mr. Scott, finding his health unequal to 
Confinement, and the fedantary Life of a 
Draughtfman, meditated a Change in his 
Plan of Life; and doing violence to his 
Feelings, fought the nearer Path to Fame 
by the Road of Eloquence. 

The Attempt fucceeded far beyond his 
bwn hopes, or the £xpe<ftations of his 
Friends. 

' As 
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As a Draughtfman, Mn Scott had 
jilways diftinguilhcd himfelf by the Ncat- 
ncfs and Accuracy of his Pen. Ih his 
Bills, in his Anfwers, in his Conveyances, 
ivery Thing fccmed arranged in the moff 
corredl and orderly Manner, and exprefTed' 
in the neateft and moft appropriate Lan- 
Ifuage, which the formal Jargon of the Law . 
would adnnit ; and now, as a Chancery 
Advocate, die fame Ingenuity, Precifion, 
and Cleamefs, diftinguifh all his Plead- 
ings* 

His Speaking, is of that fubtle, corred, 
and deliberate kind, that has more the 
appearance of written than of oral £16^ 
quence, He branches forth his Argu- 
ments into difierent Heads and Divifions i 
and purfues the refpe<ftive Parts through 
alt their various Ramifications, with fucfif 
methodical Accuracy, that Argumentleemil' 
fo rife out of Argument, and Conclufiot^ 
from Cpi^^ifion, in the moft regular BxiS 
patural Progreflion ; fo that thofe who arb 
not acquainted with )us Pra^ce» would 

iufpea 
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fiifped that he had ftudied and prepared 
his Speeches with the moft diligent At- 
tention; while others, who are better ac- 
quainted with the Bufinefs of the Cottrts» 
feel their Admiration and Surprife in- 
Oreafed, from the Knowledge that a Man 
of his. extenfive Bufinefs, fo far from 
fiudying what bejhallfay^ can fcarce find 
Time to glance his Eye over the numerous 
Papers that come before him» but muil 
catch his Knowledge of the Caufe, not fo 
much from his Brief, as from the Opening 
of the Junior Counfel, and the Arguments 
ndvwced on the oppo^te S^e, 

He is alfo particularly diftinguiihed for 
hisAptitude and Ingenuity in Reply. 

His fyfiematic mind.f<^ms to metho- 
dize, with inconceivable, rapidity, the 
Aigitfnents of his Opponents. ^ In the 
ihortfpace of Time between the Plead- 
ings of his Adverfaiy, and his Reply, everjjr 
Thing feems digefled and difpQfedt w^ 

bis 
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his Mode of Replkatton feems- planned'^ 
Ac niccft Order: He wffl frequently tjike 
lip the concluding Argument of his Op^ 
ponent; or, at other times, feize upod 
ibme Obfervation which hiad fallen in the 
middle of the adverfe Speech. Here* he 
will begin his Attack ; and proceeding by 
his ufual clear and delib6!^te Method^ 
purfue one regular Chain^ of reafoning, 
till he has confuted, or at leaft replied to^ 
evciy Propeiitioh advanced' agaihft him. 

Mr. ScoTT is little known 02// of the 
Metropolis, or in it, but as a Chanceiy 
Pleader.— The Subtlety ' of his Metaphy- 
fical Re^ohings are admiral^ adapted to 
thePradice of this Gourt, - 

• ThntMC certain CbaraSlers, who, from 
being ' ^hem^Ives temarkably overbearing 
and ' djfimin^,' are particularly pleafed 
In othei% with tha< Model^y and Diffidence^ 
#hich giv*' thefti no Trouble by painful 
Oppofitioui or ftfliimingthe Appearance 

of 
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•f Coffipetition, by a refdtuie Actiietaict tU 
Argument and DifputatioQ. It is ther&« 
fott probablct And a variety of Inftancet 
fiipport the SuppofiticfQt that notwith^ 
landing Mr. Scott's acknMrledgtid Ta^ 
knts, he owes his Succefst in a gfttiHr 
meafure, to that Urbanity of MaiMtt^ 
tnd Diffidencct which h^ Ryqidc^ ^ 
mvch as poffible, all Oppofition with ihci 
Bench. — Be this as it may, the prefopA 
Chancellor toofc very early Notice of hicD* 
and gave him his Countenance in Pradiice, 
in a way ixtremely unufiial with him* 

Onetime, in psirticular.whj^eKLr. Scott 
was yet but rjfiag into Nol;ic9» Uit Chvi-t 
cellor having been particuUrly pleafe^ vi^l 
his pleading, and having paid him the 
moft marked Attention duri&g ^ the 
time he was fpeaki^g, cUfitvd, jIt tim 
breaking up of the Court, to fpcak witht 
him inprivate: — howtvef «|«ba)mtfa4 wilb 
f hf unexpeded Honour, \m inilaady ob^yfl^ 
the Summons, «ad thejf fc^ifcd t$§sth»t* 

The 
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The Ch^ce^lor ooogratuiated ht» an fait 
niwg.Mcrit, aad offered him the then va^ 
cant Mafterfhip in Chancery ; at the fame 
time obferving, that he did not prefs his 
Accepttinw, tfince^ in ^ jprobabilityj he 
aright in time^o better* ^ 

The , Office; of Matter in Chancery; 
is looked titpon, by the ProfeiTors of tho 
Law, as a kind of Hosbxtai^ for Inva« 
LIDS, where thofe, whom Connedions^ 
or Application, h^ve reared to a pertain 
Rank, ibmetimes find acalm and idle retrcfat 
for Life,, with a comfortable Stipend, and 
good Accotnmadation i butfrom whence thej 
are feldom called again into more diilin* 
guilhed Scenes of A<5tion, that lead to the 
high 0$ces of State. But Mr.§coTT (tho* 
a« we havq P.l^ervcd before, much of a 
V^etudinariah in Conflitution)t probably 
feeling himfelf rather encouraged by this 
Converfation, topurfue the arduous Path of 
FAme, than to repofe himfelf in this obm 
fcurc Retreat, politely dedioed the Offi^r, 

and 
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and wifety ttiifiltd to his fortune iAii 
Indufttyfor the attainment of ftillhigbeif 
Hohoursr 

How much xYdt Anecdote muft have 
contributed to raife the young Pleader iik 
the Opinion of the Profeffion, m^ be 
eafily imagined. Certain it is, Mr. Scott 
had a greater Riin of Bu£nefs than ztif 
Counfel at the Bar* 

In 1783, a Ritcnt of Pirecedcncjr was 
granted him» by whkh he became entitled 
to all the honours and advantages of the 
Silk Gown» and ranked with the King's 
CounfeL 

Mr. Scotr was foon after intro-i 
duced into Parliament, having beeiiretnnt- 
6d for the Borough of fFeAfy, in Hereford. 

fnthecomnlencenient of his Career, as 
tL Political Gharader, and a P^liamen^ 
tary Spedier^ we muft refer to the date of 

Mri 



Mr. Fox*s celebrated India Bill ; and U|i4 
on this occafion it muft be obferved, that 
he feems to have foregone the wonted Mo^ 
^fiy of hife Chal-adeir, by putting himfelif 
hbt only in oppofition to Lee, the then At^ 
iorney General^ a Man of acknowledged 
Abilities, but againfl the Britifh De-^ 
MosTHEN&Si the champion of Pa^ 
iHotifm. 

What were the fpecidu^ Pretexts bit 
^hich this Bill was oppofed, what were 
the Nature of Mir. Scott's Arguments^ 
and what the fate of the Bill itfelf, are To- 
|rics unneceffary to be here enlarged up<^» 
However unpropitious this EVent hiight be 
to the Intereft and Welfare of this Country^ 
it was very far from having any ill efFedls 
on the Fortune of Mr. Scott. 

' Eminence in our Courts, is a fure Con- 
dud<:>r to the Path of Promotion ; — but it 
|;oes no further, of itfelf^ than to the 

P THRESH^ 
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THRESHOLD of preferment ; a certain /)//rfi 
bility and elqfticity of Principle^ which can 
wind thro* the mazes of Political Intrigue, 
and a facility of fhaping Opinions to the Fa« 
Oiionofthc Times, arc cflcntial Reqoiiites for 
condudinghim to the Goal. In theferefpeds, 
to fpeak phdnly, Lawyers are feldom defi- 
cient ; Their habits of reprefenting which- 
ever Side they feed upon, as that, which 
Truth and found Reafon fupport, naturally 
leads them, in time, to confider Truth and 
Reafon as only to be found on the fide of 
Intercft. From this temper of Mind, per* 
hap& many of thofe rapid Advancements to 
Power and Opulence, which have diftin- 
guiflied the Barrifters of the prefent Cen- 
tury may be accounted for ; and perhaps 
even the forcible Reafoning, and corred: 
Didlion of Sir John Scott, might not 
as readily haye fmoothed for him, the Road 
to his prefent Honours, had not his Princi^ 
pies led hint fo readily, and fo zealoufly, to 
efpoufe the Sentiments of thofe, it had 
already been determined ihould be advanced 

to 



iq Adminiftration> and who held the RciiM 
of Powex at the Dijolution of the loft Par-^ 
Uament. 

Since the Change produced by the Mea- 
fure above flated» no material alterations 
hkve taken place in Cabinet Arrangements^ 
and Sir John Scott hzs JbitJberto pcrfevc- 
red in a uniformity of Condud. In the 
Year 1788, he diftinguifhed himfelf as th<* 
illuftrious Father of the Declaratory Billi 
an explanatory Aft, of which it may be 
faid, as it has of many Commentaries upon 
Homer, that it pointed out Meanings 
and Interpretations invented long after the 
Original was dige/led, and gave the Au- 
thors bf the Performance, it pretended to 
elucidate, the Honour (fuch as it was) of 
Inventions, about which, at the time it was 
cbmpofed, they werd not bold enough to 
think, eveil in theiir wildeft Dreams. 

The Confequcnccs of this extraordinary 

Meafure, were as advantagcotis to Mr. 

p a ScoTti 
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Scott, as the Bill itfelf was alarming id 
the Friends of Liberty. The latter, it is 
true, were left to mourn, inaflonifhment^ 
the fecurity with which Meafures might 
he introduced by flow, jefuiticd and nefa- 
rious means, that trould have inflantly 
died in the Luftre of open Day* 

Thcfe trerelSerticcs that never go un-* 
Awarded. In 1788, Mr. Scott* was 
knighted^ and itiade Solicitor General. 

Amoitg the othet Puirioiic Meafures of 
Mr. Pitt's Adminiftratiofi, to the Ho- 
nour of which Sir John Scott may juflly^ 
in part, lay claim, Ive iriuft not forget, 
that in him originatid the Legal Dodrines 
and Subtleties of the Regency Bill. 

As a Parliamentary Speaker^ Sir Johk 
Scott's Merit, is very inferior to his Pro-* 
feffional Ability as a Pleader. The tech- 
nical Modes of Speech, and the forma- 
lized Habits of the Courts, attach him fo 
ftrongly upon aU OccafionSi that he can 

never 
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never hope to charm a popular AiTembly, 
or command the Applaufe of Senates,—^ 
He wants the Warmth and Animation, 
the bold declamatory Vehemence, that 
diilingi|i(h the Senatorial from the Forenfic 
Orator. 

Sir John Scott always begins in the 
Houfe of Commons with a low and embar- 
rafled Tremulation of Voice, which fubr 
fides very gradually, and fometimes not at 
Jill. — He is always fhrewd, clear and fen- 
fible, but very feldom energetic Jtnd imprefr 
^ve — nevtr animated. 

As a private Charader, Sir Johh 
IScoTT is perfedly the Gentleman : eafy, 
polite, and pliable ; neither aiTuming 
among his Friends, difficult of Accefs, 
or faftidioufly refervcd , to Strangers . With 
the Manners, he alfo blends the Exteyior of 
the Qentlpman. 



Mr, ANSTRUTfJERr 



Adfcijptt nova, put Gemt$r proiftixerit ff/us s 
FehenuHs lilifmdus, pur^qm JtiniUimms aMm\ 
fuudet opes, Latiumque beahh drvtU Lingua : * 

Luxuriantia compefctt ; mmis a/ptrajano 
Lrvmiit cultu; virtute caremtia toilet { 
Lude$ais jpecifm dabit, ne torfu^itur, tit fur 
Nunc SiUyrum, nunc agreftem,^ C^cUfa movetur^ 



J. HE multifaripus Biographer is, in fomc 
particulars, not unlik? the Fainter. The 
mere catching the idifntity of ftriking fea- 
tures, is to both ^mofl a work of mecha- 
nica eafe; but to give a varied attitude ^ 
and a ftill rarer charaSler to the pid'ure, 
is, to the one and the other, the knotted 
perplexity (trinoda necessitas) oJT 
the art he cultivates. 

The Gentleman of whom wc now at^ 
tempt a faint Sketch, wiU not, we hc^e, be 

aihamecl 
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afliamcd to Ipok on a Portraiture handldj 
with much Faithfulnefs^ though with lit^ 
tie Tafte. In one thing, at leaft^ we may 
take credit — that we ihall not fufFer by the 
teft of COMPARISON, as we bplieve he has 
not fat to another Artift. 

Mr. Anstruthsr i« indebted to For* 
tune for fome accidental Advantages, 
that might haye benefited piore, had they 
fallen elfewhere, than where they did. 
It may fuit thp booby ^eir of a rich 
Houfe, to have bis Wants provided for> 
even before he know? that he h^s any; 
but Genius in every Clime, will force 
to her Neccflities the Tribute of the Alien. 

On the l^ride of pir^h much ipight here. 
be arrogated. If to be defcendcd from 
pne of the oldeft Families of an antient 
Kingdom, were, in thefe tirpies of happy 
Illumination, any thing to boaft — He 
is the fon of Sir John Anstruthbr, 
^Bart. of Ayrcfhire, in Scotland, who con^ 
r: nedls 
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iieds with a liand£)me Rentf^Roll, coofi^ 
derable Pv liameoUry Intereft# 

At an early age, young An s truth er 
was recommended to Glafgow* and there 
to Dr. Millar, tlic celebrated Profeflbr 
of Humanity, They who were lucky 
enough to have brought hither any Ta« 
Jents, might be affured, at leafl, not to 
leave the place with lefs Knowledge than 
they came.— Our7yr(? would, however. have 
bidden farewell to the Academic Walls, 
with little increafed Knowledge, but for the 
inceffant Induftiy of his great Preceptor ;, 
for he is faid to have been the idleft boy of 
his Clafs. When recalled from Col- 
lege, he began, however, to feel the Ne- 
ceflity of an eftabliflied Purfoit, and a fixed 
Attention on the profecution of it. Left 
(ohimfel£, he did not long hcfitate where 
to determine — ^but fixed at once on the 
Study of the Law. 



In 



In 1774, he was admitted of LinColn'i 
Inn — and callcdto the Bar in Hillary Term 
1779. 

His progrefs in profeflional Avocations, 
has been more obfcrvablc for the Certainty 
of the Retainments of what it has once pof- 
iefled itfelf, than of quick Attainments^ 
Nor can it any way be at all impeached 
for having been pufhed by unfair and dif- 
reputable Pradtice. 

Mr. Anstruther, in the Declara- 
tion of his Opinion c^s a Lawyer^ \%Jl(m ; 
but to make ample amends, he is for the 
moft part. Jure, He is confulted on all 
great Queftions of Law, arifing in his own 
Country, and has often evinced, by a 
large Difplay of Ar^/ Learning, that a more 
able Advocate could no where be engaged. 
Perhaps there is no Branch of Pleading 
more honourable than that of Scotch Ap- 
peals ; more lucrative , it may roundly be 
faid, there cannot be ; and he is not with-* 
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put a proportionate Divifion of diurnal ^\x^ 
iinefs in the Court, where he is more elpe- 
cially called to Pradice, 

He had not been long on the Books of 
Lincoln's Inn, when a Profpedl of a Seat 
in the Houfe of Commons prefented itfelf, 
too flattering to be refifted. He has been 
twice returned to Parliamentt 

His condud in the Senate has been uni-* 
form. He conceived an early Attachment 
to Mr. Fox and his Politics, from which 
he has never fwerved in ali the trying Vi* 
cijjitudes of his great Leader^s Fortune. 
He is, to the Party With whom he acSs, 
an able Coadjutor. In his Arrangement 
of public Concerns, in his eafy reference 
to remote Fafts, he aflfords a ufeful, though 
tacit Afliftance, to his more talkative Aflb- 
ciates ; nor has he ever hurt the Caufe he 
cfpoufed, when he ventured to rife in fup- 
Bortofits M^nts* 

His 
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His regular Attendance in the Commit* 
tec of Enqtiiiy intp the Aflfairs of India, 
not ten years -edious Proccfs has been able 
to appal. To his Indefatigability, may 
beafcribed the Honour of his being ap- 
pointed by the Commons of jEngkndtQ 
ihare ki the Management of the Impeach- 
ment now carrying on, in their Name^ 
againft Warrei^ Hastings, Efq. 

The Speech on the Opening of the 
Charge entrufled tp his Hands, was a 
grand Specimen of Oratorical Abilities, 
and difcovered a wonderful Poffeffion of 
the Subjcdl he was required to illuftrate. 
Where the prefent^lj^xd^ Chancellor 
deigns to commend, it naay very fairly be 
prcfumcd there is pofitive^Defert ; and his 
Lordlhip could not with-hold his Appro^j 
bation on the Spot. 

His Speeches on the Regency Bill^ the 
Declaratory, A£f, and Mr. Pjtt '5 If$di4^ 
Bilh did him equal Honour, 
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Mr. Ai4STRtTTHEit*s Onitoiy is bjr jn6 
Iheins sHEWY. His Charaderiftic is for^ 
tible Argument ^ conveyed in neat ^ pointed 
Language. He is faid to afFc(ft the Mannei^ 
df Lord Loughborough; and if fo, is 
Certainly all adrhirable Copy. As far as re- 
lates to Action, he has fucceeded in the 
moft exadt Refemblance; but he who 
looks for the further Perfedlion of a Volume 
of Harmonious Voice, and the happy 
Energy of Animation, will be difappoint- 
td. Whenever Mr. Anstruther devi- 
ates from the ruen, didadiic^ kind of Speaks 
ingy his communicative Organs fail him 
fentirely. Sometimes his Voice is thickly 
thoaked ; at others, if utters Sounds dif- 
tordant, and ungrateful to the Ear of Har-* 
tnony. 

In Per/on he is above the ccfmnion Sta- 
ture, and father inclined to ftoop, proba- 
bly from a fedcntary Habit. His impaired 
Health may alfo, we fuppofe, be attribu- 
ted to the fame Caufe. 

the 
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The concluding Par^igraph ^ves us mord 
Pleafure than all that have forgone ; how* 
ever in Public Life he may be admired 
of his numerous Partisans; it is far cx^ 
ceeded in the amiabili^ and refped: of his 
Privaie Worth* 



Mejfrs. EltSKiNB, PiGOT, KtlNCAY, andQK^'^ 
ROW, Wire originally intended to follow the Atto^^i.^ 
AND Solicitor General ; but as a Second Vo- 
lume (entirely confined to the great Characters of 
the BAR is ready for the Prefs^ awaiting the Public 
judgment upon the present, // is judged better t9 
referve thofe very eminent Names, as a means of ek- 
SURINC a favourable Reception. 
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Aftirfo much bat heeirfaiJrf Lawyifs •ftlnfnjent Day, tht 
Inferticnef the fiilvwingCharaSer from an Old Writer* 
may not, perhaps, be thet^bt impertinent or improper i 



THt 

CHARACTER of an HONEST LAWYER. 
By h. g. XiXawoftiw» 



^ptut oJidTf riiiM fintater Hmefii^ m tmmiiMe Umu» 



Licenfed Auguft 19, X676, Roaift L*SmAMOf • 

xjLN Honeft Lawyer it the life-guard of our 
Fortunes, the belt collateral Security for an 
£ftate : a trufty Pilots to ^eer one through the 
dangerous (and often times inevita'ble) ocean 
of contentij^n : a true Prieft of Juftice, that 
neither facrifkes to fraud nor covetouf- 
nefs; and in this outdoes thofe of a higher (unc^p* 
tion ; that he can make people honeft that are 
'Sermon-proof. — -He is an infallible anatomift of 
Jhf^tm and Ttmm, that will prefently fearch a 
caufe to the quick, and find out the peccant ho^ 
mour, the litte lurking cheat, though malked 
in neyer (b fair pretcvces : one that praflifes 
' Q -^ L4w, 
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Law, fo as not to forget the Gofpel, but always 
wears a Confcience as well as a Gown ; he weighs 
the Caufe more than gold; and if that will not 
bear the Touchy in a generous fcom puts back 
the Fee. 

Thpugh he knows all the Criticifms of his 
Faculty, and the nice Snapperadocsof Prafticc, 
yet he never ufes them, unlefs in a defenfive 
way, to countermine the plots of Knavery; for 
he affefls not the deviliih fkill of out-baffling 
Right, nor aims at the Ihameful Glory of making 
a bad Cai^Ce good ; but with equal contempt hates 
the Wolve's Study, and the Qog'sEIoquenoie; 
and difdains to grow great by crimes, or boild 
himfelf a fortune on the fpdil of the opprefied, 
or the ruin of the Widow and Orphan. He has 
more reverence for his Profeflion, than to de- 
bauch it to unrighteous purpofes; and had ra- 
ther be dumb, than fufFer his tongue to pimp 
-for injuftice, or club his parts, to bolfter up a 
cheat with the Legerdemain of Law-cnit. 

He is not iaced like Janus, to take a retain- 
ing fee from the Plaintiff, and afterwardsa back- 
handed Bribe from the Defendant; nor fodoii- 
blc-tongued, that one may purchafe his Plead- 

• inji, 



iiig, ancft^e oilier at the Tame, or aTargerpnce; 
his Silehce; biit'wh'en he'uhdertakesabufiners, 
he efpobfesitin earneft— ^aiid does not foU 
low a caufe^ but manages it. A mollifying let- 
ter froni the adveirfary's. potent friend, a noble 
treat, or the remora of a lufty pirefent from 
the great,have'no influehcfe to makehim'flackeh 
his proceedings ; for he is fo zealous for his 
Client's intereft:, thatyoii may fooner divorce 
the fun from the ecliptic, than warp him from 
his integrity ; yet ftill is his patron only ufpe ad 
aras (2s far as juft) ; for if once he finds the bu- 
ncfs fmells rank^ St. Mark^s Treafure, or the 
jJlines of Poiofi^ arc too fmiall a fee to* engage 
fajm one ftep further. 

As his profeflioh is honourable, fo his edu- 
cation has been liberal and ingenious ; far dif- 
ferent from that of fome jilting pettifoggers, 
and purfe-milkinglaw-drivers, whofe breeding, 
like a cuckoo's, is in the neft of another 
trade, where they learn wrangling and knave- 
ry in their own caufes, to fpoil thofe of other 
men, and> with fweetcned ingredients of mecha- 
nic fraud, compound themfelves (though fim- 
plc CQOugh) fit inftruments for villany. But 
his greener years were feafonecl with literature, 

and 
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and can give better proofs of his univerfity 
learning, than his reckoning up the Colleges^ 
and boafting his name in the Buttery book : 
. he underftands logic (the method of right rea« 
foning) and rhetoric (the art of per* 
fuafion), is well feen in hiftory (the free 
fchool of prudence), and no ilranger to die 
ethics and politics of the andents. He is 
^killed in other languages befides Declaration 
Latin and Norman gibberifh : he read Plato and 
Ttdly before he faw eiihtr LiUkton or the Statute 
fiook^ and> grounded in the principles of Nature 
and Cuftoms of nations, came (lotis maniius) to 
to the ftudy of our common municipal law^, 
which he found to be multorum annorum ofms^ a 
talk that requires all the nerves of induftry ; and 
therefore employed his time at the Inns of 
Court, better than in hunting after newfafhions, 
ftarting frefh miftreifes, haunting the play« 
houfes, or acquiring the other little town ac« 
complifhments, which render their admirers 
fine men in the opinion of fools, but egregi- 
ous fops in the judgment of the wife. 

In his ftudy, he traffics not only with the in- 
fantry of epitomes, abridgments, and diminu- 
tive collectors in decimo-Jcxto, but draws his 

knowledge 
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knowledge frbm the original fprings^ digefting 
the whole body of the Law in a laborious aiid 
regular method, but efpecially aims to be welU 
verfcd in the practice of every Court, and 
rightly to underftand the art of good pleading, 
zs knowing them to be the moft ufeful to unra. 
vel the knotty intrigues of the caufe, and re- 
duce it to an iflue ; yet hates to pefter the Court 
with Circuities^ Negative PregnarUs, Departures^ 
and multiplied Inamveniendes. 

He never goes about with feigned allegations 
to caft a mift before the eyes of juftice, that 
fhe may miftake her road, and aflign the child 
to the wrong mother : endeavours not to pack 
a Jury by his intereft to the Under Sheriff; nor 
to balk an Evidence with a multitude of fudden 
enfnaring interrogatories; nor maintains any 
correfpqndence with the Knights of Alfatia, or 
Ram-Alley Vouchers. He can profecute a Suit 
in Equity, without feeking to create a whirlpool,, 
where one Order (hall beget another, and the 
poor Client be fwung round (like a cat before 
execution) from Decree to Rehearfing, from 
Report to Exception, and vice verfa, till his for- 
tunes are fhip-wrecked, and himfelf drowned, 
for want of white and yellow earth to wade 

through 



diifMgh on% Ht inever ftudiec ddays to t&e 
Kuin of a Family, for the lucre of Ten Grofeft •; 
nor, by drilling Quirks, fpins out a fiiir mom 
lading than Buff, depending a ^hole revolution' 
of Saturn, and entailed on the third and fourtlr 
Geiiei^tion. He does not play the Einpirie 
with his Client^ and ptit him oh the rack to' mkke' 
him bleed more fi'eely, caftirigllim into a fwooh/ 
with frights of a judgment, and then reviving 
him again with' a cordial Writ of Error, or the 
dear Elixir of an Injunftion, to keep the bran- 
gle alive as long as there are any vital' fpirits 
inthepouch. Me can fiiffer his neighboursi^ 
to live quiet about him, without perpetual" 
alarnls of AflicmsaMl indi&meiits, br conjuring^ 
up domiant Titles to every coitimodious Seat, ' 
amd making Land fall five years purctiafe,mere* 
ly for lying wi^in ten mile^ of him« 

• He delights to be an Arbitrator, not ari Incen-^ 
cUary, ahdhasi^0tey/kic:t/(a«5Oftener in his inouth' 
thaA ^cUfYat iiK He never wheedles- any into- 
cSidlefs Suits for trifles, nor animates them to 
Iftido th^mfel ves ahdothers for Damage Feafant, ' 
or infighifieanttrefpafres pedihisambiddndb; but* 
(as Ttkfhui* fword was the bcft cure for the* 

wounds 
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wounds at made) advifes people ta cpmpofe 
their aflaults and flanders over the fame ale 
that begot them ; nor does he, in weightier ca* 
fes, extort unreafonable fees; for whatever the 
foul-chapp'd rabble may fuggeft, a Lawyer's pro- 
feffion is not mercenary; the money given him 
is only an honorary gratuity for his advice and 
trouble,or a grateful acknowledgment of our ob- 
ligations for his well-intended endeavours ; and 
the old emblem of the brapiblefs tearing off the 
ijieep's fleece that run to it for ftielter iyi a ftprm^ 
can have no reflexion upon himj whofe braia 
is as adive^ and his tongue as volatile, for ^ 
jpennylefs pauper, as when oiled with the curum 
fotahiU 9f a dozen guineas. 

■4 

In a word, w^ilft^ he lives, he i s the dcU^h^ of 
the Court, the ornament of ^le Bar,' tb^ glory 
of his profeffion^ the patron of innocepcy, the 
upholder of right^ the fcpurgp of pppreflion^ 
the terror of deceit, and the oracle of hi^xroun^ 
try; and yjhen de^h calls ^in> to the Qar of Hea« 
ven» Jby a habeas corpus cum caufis, he finds his 
judge bis Advocate, nonfuits the devil^ obtains 
^ liberate from all is infirmities, and conti- 
nues fiill one of the Long Robe in Glory. 

!■ . ■ 
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The AUTHOR'S APOLOGY. 

THERE are a fort of fpider-pated animal^^ 
that can fuck venom out of the medicinal flow- 
ers ; mifchievous Drones f that have not only 
left off hudanda facere,fed etiam laudarc; fo far 
from doing any thing praife-worthy themfelves, 
that they cannot endure the deferved encomi- 
ums of others. If any fuch verinin fhould light 
upon this innocent lucubration^ and endeavour 
to turn panegyric into fatire, by a left-handed 
comment^ the Author thinks fit to anticipate 
their malice — that there lives notaperfon whole 
breaft is fraught with a greater veneration for 
the Profeflion of the Law than himfclf^ wh& 
had the honour of fome mean education therein : 
Bttt as he knows no true Gamaliel will wrong 
him with fuch a groundlefs fufpicion/fo he 
efteems the difplcafure of griping Caufe-job* 
bersj and Green Bag-dabblers^ below hisregard. 
It is their intercft to be offended at the chara3er 
of an Honefl Lawyer, for the very fame reafon 
tha:t hard-favoured Ladies hate Handfom«- 
Chambermaids; and may well imitate that Daw- 
ber's policy, who, having drawn amofl miferable 
pifture of a cock, hired a boy to pelt away all 
the live ones from coming near, left people, by 
comparing, fhould difcern the hoFfid tiglinefs q£ 
hit own. 
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JU S T at the period, when the Auftrian 
troops of the Netherlands were prepar- 
ing to make war againft France, the Go- 
vernors of thefe Provinces have thought pro* 
per to publifh a Proclamation, which may 
be confidered as a kind of Manifefto, ifTued 
with the double view of reprefling the peo- 
ple of Brabant under the yoke, which they 
have in vain attempted to fhake off, and of 
creating doubts in the minds of all Europe, 
of the juftice and neceffity of the motives, 
which have decided France to have recourfo 
to her arms for protedtion. When formerly 
the paffions of princes, or the dignity of 
crowned heads, wwc the only objeft of war, 
the care and talent of kings, or of their mi- 

•B . . nif^ers. 
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nifters, was never to advance any thing ^Icar 
or fincere in their Manifeftos -, and the habit 
of the people was fuch as to believe, that it 
was not proper for government to acquaint 
them why they were to fpill their blood. 
The example of the National Affembly of 
France, where every thing is faid and done 
in broad day-light, whofe fittings may be 
faid to be held in the prcfence of all Europe, 
has forced the Governors of the Nether- 
lands to quit in their Proclamation, the ob- 
fcurities of the antient diplomatic fyftem: 
but this very Proclamation will fliow, how 
ncceffary myftexy is to thofc who have nei- 
ther truth nor'juftice on their fide, and how 
imprudent it is for defpotic governments to 
attempt the clear and fimple language of rea- 
fon, and of a free people. 

Three principal objeds offer themfelves to 
notice in the Proclamation of the Governors 
of the Netherlands: they endeavour to 
prove to the Brabantines, ift, That it is nei- 
ther the Nation at large, nor the King, that 
have kindled the prefcnt war, but a Fac- 
tion, that has for thefe three years paft 
convulfed France. 2dly, That the Auftrian 

govern- 
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government has done every thing to prevent 
the war, and nothing to provoke it; and 
that it is the French who have for a year 
paft, fought every pretext of aggreflion. 3dly, 
That the nations of Europe, being invited 
by France to re-afTumts the rights which fhe 
has recovered of being free and fovereign, 
ought to fee with dread and horror, the ftatc 
of anarchy, the crimes and mifcry, to which 
Ihe has become the prey in the purfuit after 

AN IMAGINARY LIBERTY, This is what 

is faid to men, who arc led out to fpill their 
blood in the very caufe, which perpetuates 
their flavery ; and thefe are the affertions of 
all the enemies of liberty throughout Europe 
at this very day: Let us fee then what their 
proofs are, and hence. .wcihall Wrn the ge-i 
neral way of reafoning of tyrants and flaves. 

• 

It is eafily to be conceived, that defpotic 
governments will readily beftow the name of 
FACTIOUS on thofe generous friends of man- 
kind, who claim liberty for the fake of all 
men, but who claim it in a fmall number in 
the midft of natior>s, who are filent in their 
ftate of fefvitude: but when a nation of five 
and twenty millions of men^ almoft unani- 
B 2 mous 
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mous in their opinions^ their fentimentSf 
their cries, and their vows ; when fuch a 
nation univerfally, from one end of the king- 
dom to the other, refounds with thefe words 
for three whole years, I will be free — I 
AM free: when reprefentatives convoked 
by its king, and nominated by the people, 
have given it a conftitution and laws, which 
it has accepted, and fworn to defend at the 
price of its blood : when a fecond legiflaturc, 
a new body of reprefentatives eled:ed by the 
nation, in purfuance of the more regular form 
prefcribed by the conftitution, is become the. 
organ of its will, confirmed, and moreover 
guarantied by the fandkion of its king : when 
a whole nation are under arms in the defence 
of its liberty, and it has pofted four armies 
on. its frontiers: when the receipt of the 
taxes, which has been interrupted or flack- 
cned by fo many obftacles, is novv become fo 
quick at the inftant of this war, the only 
one that ever has been demanded by the na- 
tion, and which will be carried on for it and 
by it : to pretehd that a power which mani- 
fefts its fovereign orders with fuch folemn 
forms, with fuch an uniyerfal and impofing 
conformity of thought, fentiments and force, 

is 
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is a faAion, is to declare that the unanimous 
will of all the French nation, is not to be 
confidered as the will of France. It is to 
declare that the whole nation is to be confi- 
dered but as a faftion, ever fince it has pro- 
cured its liberty ; ever fince it has ceafed to 
receive its laws from any one, that it has 
enacted them itfelf, that its king executes 
them, and that every one is bound equally 
to obey them. The only poflible way for a 
government to have more facred and legal 
titles than thofe of the Confl:itution of France, 
is to have it organifed in heaven and not on 
earth. If in fa£t there exifl:ed any govern- 
ments eftablifhed by divine right, and kings, 
on whofe heads God even had placed the 
crown ; to dare to interfere with fuch go- 
vernments would be ah impious madnefsr 
all mankind, united in the fame views to re- 
form them, would be A FACTION. Amongft 
barbarous clans, governments may have 
founded their authority on' the fiction of a 
fimilar origin : fuch were the Greeks under 
the kings of Argos and Mycenae, who called 
themfelves not only the delegates, but even 
the iflue of the Gods ; who pretended not 
only that their power, but that their nature 

was 
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the fans of the fun, their God, by wearing; 
a plate of gold on tfieir breaft, which bore 
the image of it. It would require much 
courage at this day, to revive thefe impof- 
tures as political tenets, which tyrants even 
treat with derifion. This courage, however, 
the Governors of the Netherlands have 
fliown in their Proclamation. Placing on 
the fame footing their caufe and that of God, 
they announce that their authority, and thofe 
which refemble it, have been constituted 
BY God on earth, for the govern- 
ment OF HUMAN SOCIETIES. — Tliey are 
well afTured, that almoft: all Europe will laugh 
at this dodlrine : but th?y have reafons to 
believe, that it might have in the Low. Coun- 
tries at this day, even a different effedl ; and 
becaufe the rcfpe^t, the Brabantines enter- 
tain for their religion, be cxceflive, . they flat- 
ter themfelves it will he blind. And thus it 
is, that authorities, which arc not confti- 
tuted by the people, make every thing fub- 
fervient to the purpofe of repreifing them 
under the yoke of ufurped power, both the 
errors, the palTions, and the virtues even of 

their 
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their fubjefts whom they thus delude* It Is 
thus that they avail themfelves of what is 
held in the greateft reverence by timid con^ 
fciehces, in order to confecrate hereby the 
moft audacious and tyrannical ends ; and thcj 
even make, if it may be faid, the Deity him- 
felf an accomplice in their defigns. It would 
be wrong to confider fuch dodtrines as mere 
fpeculations, hardly dangerous in the prac- 
tice of governments. When an authority is 
made to be derived from heaven, it is with 
the view of removing every limit to it oa 
earth, and of making it partake of that un- 
bounded infinity which belongs to the divine 
nature. On this, as well as on many other 
cbje6ls, we have giv6n the nations of Eu- 
rope both leflbns and examples. The Stuarts 
were not atrocioufly ^yitked princes ; but 
with fbme good fentiments at heart, they 
bore in their minds alf the tnaxims of reli- 
gious defpotifm. James L' who made his 
throne a kind of profefTor^s chair, taught 
them in his palace ; wHete in other refpefts 
he governed with moderation. His fon 
Charles attempted t6 ^rut them in pradlice 
by ^<9ts, vi4iich of thchifelvcs were of little 
importance. But our anceftors, reflefting 
2 that 
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that the dcftiny of nations depends on the 
opinions they efpoufe, were fenfible of the 
dangers their liberties were expofed to» under 
princes, whofe reign was mild and eafy^ but 
whofe tenets were defpotic ; and they were 
lefs patient under the Stuarts^ who claimed 
dhine right for a moderate royalty^ than under 
the fway of the Tudors in the full exercife 
of the moft blood-fhedding tyranny* 

The Brabantines, whatever criminal hopes 
their Governors might have built on their re- 
ligion, will undoubtedly perceive, that to 
ferve God, it is not neceffary to be flaves: 
and that if divine and eternal reafon like to 
be reprefented in human focieties, it is by 
the general reafon and welfare of men, and 
not by the whim of defpots : that, . in (hott, 
if the creator and legiilator of the Univcrfc, 
who has called mankind to live in focie^, 
intended that in empires one alone (hould 
make the laws, which the reft (hould blindly 
fubmit to, he would have enlightened that 
one, with every neceflary knowledge, and 
would have left the reft without underftand- 
ing or intelligence. 
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it has beeri fcen to what a degree the 
Governors of the Netherlands pretend to 
mifunderftand the rights, which are in com- 
mon to every people, fince they are the rights 
of men : it will be fliown now to what a 
degree they have disfigured the intentions of 
the French natiop. // is noti fay they^ 
againji the princes of the earth that 

THEY ARE GOING TO WAGE WAR : IT IS 
AGAINST THE RELIGION OFOUR FATHERS, 
AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT OF SOCIETY, 
AGAINST THE HAPPINESS AND (^ONSOLA^ 
TION WHICH ARE THE FRUIT OF IT* 

Thus, becaufe at the fame time the French 
have granted to all worftiips that liberty 
which the gofpel enjoins to be left to every 
confcience, they have afligned a fpecial allow- 
ance out of the public revenue to the religion 
of their fathers, the Governors of the Ne- 
therlands accufe them of waging war 
AGAINST religion* Thus, though every 
being endued with any fenfibility, thofc who 
ire guided by inftind as well as thofe who are 
guided by reafon, thofe who are mifchievous 
as well as thofe who are inoffcnfive, all tend 
by.an eternal and unchangeable law of nature 
ncceflarily towards happinefs : the Governors 

C of 
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. of the Netherlands pretend that the French 
are in arms againft this mild law, againft hap- 
pinefs itfelf ! Thus for three years paft the 
French have been employed in the midft of 
dangers and incefTant labour, in abolishing a 
government deftrudlive both at home and 
abroad, and in fubftituting in its ftead an 
order of things which fliould extend to all the 
members of the empire, the confolations and 
henefitsoi fociety; and to Europe the bleflings 
of peace and fraternity : and yet the Govcr- 

' nors of the Netherlands proclaim to all the 
world, that the French will not partake of 
thefe benefits and confolations: and that they 
wage war, not againft one fpecies of govern- 
ment, but againft any government of fociety 
whatever ! Such a ftrangc manner of reafon- 
ing muft, one would be led to think, particu- 
larly appertain to the nature ofzProclamatton: 
for it is every where to be found in the Procla- 
mation of the Governors of the Netherlands. 

They add, Having plunged their own 
country in all the evils of anarchy by the effect 
of their ahfurdjyjiemsy jealous of the felicity of 
countries y ivhich Jlill enjoy the advantages of 
order in fociety ^ they have^ with 'the view of 
maintaining thefnfelves in it, propagated the 

cruel 
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cruel projeB of injpiring them witb the fame 
delirium: It is the nature of man ; it is, I do 
not fay in his virtues but in his weaknefs^ 
that when a prey to advcrfity, if the happi- 
nefs of others docs not infult his miferies, it 
offers itfelf to him as a hope and a refourcc, 
juft as offers itfelf, to the unfortunate mpr- 
tal who is on the point of being fwallowed 
up by a tempefluous fea, the tranquil fhore, • 
on which are affembled men whom pity alone 
can touch. And yet the Governors of the 
Netherlands affert, that the French, in the 
abyfs of all their difaflers and misfortunes, are 
refolved, in order to main tain themfclves 
in it, to involve every other country; that 
they fee no other confolation in the calamitiea 
which overwhelm them, than that of propa- 
gating them throughout the globe, and of 
defacing every where the image of that hap- 
pinefs tliey had refolved to lofe. If unhap- 
pily it was not this kind of delirium, which 
we have feen thefe defpots but too often in- 
fpired with at the very name of a free people, 
we fhouldfay that fuch ail'ertions were out- 
rages not only againft the French but againfl 
human nature. It was this delirium which 
g^uated I^ouis XIV, when he attenipted iq 
C 2 impofe 
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impofe upon us a king^ whom the nation fe<« 
probated with horror. It is in this way that 
tyrants have always dealt with free nations. 
This is the opinion they fonn of them in their 
rage and their terrors; and the opinion would 
be jufty did a free people rofemble tyrants. 

To have fulfilled the pbjedt of this Procla-r 
mation the Governors of the Netherlands ought 
indifpenfably to have proved that it is France, 
and not Auftria, that has provoked the war. 
This indeed is what they leaft attend to; and 
it is eafily perceived in the fa<fts which they 
alledge, ai^d thofe they diffimulate^ ho^ mud\ 
^Tfiey defpair of throwing a veil on the truths 
)vhich will lay to the charge of the Houfe of 
Auflria all the blood that will be fpilt betwixt 

thefe two nations, 

..... , t . ■ 

What do they reproach France with? 

Firft of all, with having rbceived the 
Brabantines on their frontiers, who had at^ 
tempted a Revolution in their country. Itii 
not very clear what fenfe they attach to the 
word RECEIVED. It certainly is true, that a 
free country being alfo eflentially a hofpitablc 
f ountf jixcFrance has remained open to all men 
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who choofed to vifit it in the aft of forming 
its conftitution. There is fomething more 
particular in the cafe of the Brabantines ; and 
it is this. At the period when fo many 
ftorms burft around them and threatened tlicir 
cxiftence, and that of their rifmg liberties, the 
Conftituting Aflembly of France was foUi- 
cited by the people of Brabant in infurred:ipn, 
to form an alliance which was demanded 
from fo great a conformity of caufes of mutual 
intereft and danger. No member of that 
aflembly could doubt but that the Houfe of 
Auftria would foon (how itfelf the enemy of 
the liberty of France, and of the example it 
had given to all nations; no one could be 
ignorant how much the treaty of 1756 was 
inimical to the interefl: of that nation which 
it rather chained than conriefted to Auftria* 
The National Aflembly notwithftanding kept 
the faith of France on that treaty; andwhilft 
they refufed the alliance of the Brabantines, 
they manifcfted to all Europe that though they 
had declared the rights of all nations, they de- 
fended only thofe of France. A great num- 
ber of people, chiefly from Brabant, have 
fince, and at the time of the firft fittings of 
^e prefent legiflature in FraQce^j^ reiorted and 

5 I^^P^ 
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kept together, in one of the departments 
bordering on the Netherlands. Nothing 
liowever announced whether they were the 
enemies of Auftria or of France. They 
might have been fufpedted of hoftile inten^ 
tions, and }ret no rigour was exercifed againft 
them : favourable intentions might have been 
imputed to them, and yet no particular £ivour 
was granted them. The National Aflcmbly 
only direded that care fhoiild be taken that 
they aiTembled not in great numbers, nor in 
arms, nor too near to the frontiers. It 
equally fulfilled hereby what it owed ta the 
£ifety of France, to its engagements with 
Auftria, and to the laws of hofpitality. 

This is the manner in which France has 
conducted itielf, and fuch have been its pro« 
ceedings towards Auftria. 

The Governors cf the Netherlands were jfo 
truly feniiblc that France was irreproachable 
in all its meafures towards Auftria, that paf- 
fing rapidly over thefe faiStSj, they think fit at 
\^A to inculpate, in a Proi^lamation of War, 
jbe pamphlets written by fome Frenchmen, 
and th? iQpeech^s dblive^ed ifi ar club at Paris. 

Arc 
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Are the authors of a few pamphlets France? 
Is a club the nation ? 

France is no where but m its reprefenta- 
tives ; in their body is its political exiftence 
exclufively concentrated. Out of their 
affembly arc to be found only public officers, 
individuals, parts^ of the empire, but not the 
nation. When the decrees of its reprcfenta- 
tives are irreproachable, complaints may be 
be addreifed to them, but never reproaches. 

The reprefcntatives of France, who were 
f b free it from its chains^ were in duty bound 
to deftroy thofe fetters, which for ages paft 
have kept the human mind in fuch fliamcful 
prejudices^ and the thooghts of enlightened 
men in fuch painful filencc. They have re- 
ftored entire liberty to thi prels. The imli*- 
mited liberty of the prefs, the greateft blefling 
any nation can receive at every period of 
civilization, was more efpecially neceflary to 
France, at a time when engaged in creating 
a conftitution wholly new in all its parts, it 
ftood in need of inviting every idea and infbi^- 
mation on a work which had no niodel but 
in the conceptions of men- of gebtksl' No 

<me 
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enc cculd exped that in the firft mocbents ojf 
the pofleflion of fo great a benefit it would be 
enjoyed with moderation and circumipedtiOQ. 
Some inconveniencies attend even the liberty 
of the prefs^ to which every one mufl leam 
to fubmit. Whilft it difFufes inftruflion into 
every mind, and warmth into every breaft^ k 
is liable to excite fome temporary ftorm. 
From the fame prefs may iflue a book that 
will enlighten the world for ages to CQmc» 
and a pamphlet that may for a few days dif* 
turb and miilead fome opinions. 

The inconveniencies of the abiblute liberty 
of the prefs have been grievoufly felt by the 
reprefentatives of France. The blafpfaemiet 
of ariftocracy againft liberty, and the furies of 
licentioulheis againft the laws and order oi 
fociety» were promifcuouily diftributed in the 
very avenues of the National AiTembly in the 
faniC day, and often by the fame hands. But 
the legiflators of France hold human reafon 
in too much honor; they place too much 
confidence in it to fear, that in its contefl: 
with falfehood and errors, truth can ever lofe 
the viftory : and, in faft, experience has 
fhown^ that whenever it has been left to its 

own 



©^n force and to the power of time, the 
combats bf truth have always been followi^ 
by a triumph— a triumpK which infures ad- 
vantages much' more important than thofc of 
that filehce of the minds of men, which in 
reality befpeaks not peace, but death. But 
the Governors of the Netherlands, and in 
general all thofe powers who entertain fo 
great a dread of fee liberty of the prcfs, do 
not, perhaps, avow the whole of their difquie- 
tudes. They talk only of its abufes. Thofe 
abufes are little to be feared, by fuch as have 
reafbn on their fide. Reafon will foon ftifle 
them. But what is it then ? And what are 
thefe tferrors which nothing can difpel.— 
Who does notcbnjedure or rather perceive 
the caufe ? It is reafon iti^ which th^ fear |( 
and they well know that, with the libert^iP 
the prefs, it is more powerful than all powers^ ' 
and that it foon ranges every force on its fide. 

The fbcieties which the Governors of 
the Netherlands fpeak of, that is to fay, 
the Clubs of the Jacobins, although tficy 
have no kind of political exiftencc in Francjc, 
are, without doubt, authorised. ^\xt it 
is very far from being the cafe, either in ' 
France, or even in thefe focieties, that every 

D thing 
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thing tlmt is i^ at their tribunes Is authoriiol 
or approved. Many men of very wpll in- 
formed minds, and many friepdg.o^ ^^tty 
and humanity frequent thefe focieties^ becaufe 
tiiey find that the love of e(XVAx.itv, wl^ch 
is the principle and life of their confti^itiQQy 
and of the popularity in whicli its power c^ftf* 
fiihy reigns there in a. very high degree* But 
there reibrt perfons Hkev^ife of vyrarm, and 
unenlightened minds, who are incapable of 
I perceiving that the limits of liberty arc^.its 
farmef): fupports ; who, unable to argat;: with 
judgement, talk with vehemenice, {uidf faaye 
the folly to believe that they diredl thcr^n^ 
tion, becaufe they roufe and. agitate the|;^ 
leries. Their audience is- con4emned to hear 
them;, but no one is condemned to remembj» 
the clamours ^they utter; and they are /o^in 
iforgot, unleis reaibn, anxie4 with the r9Purg^ 
of ridicule^ make an example of it, and render 
their delirium ferviceable for public inftruc- 
tion. But fuch is the artifice of tho/e 
whofe intereft it is to decry the French Revo- 
lution, that they endeavour tO confound thqCc 
focieties that are friendly to the confUtntipn, 
with fuch of their members as ought to be 
rejeded from them; the decrees .of the 

National 
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National Affcmbly, with tHofc tmnultuotis 
deliberations wherein patriotifm takes fire and 
breaks forth without bounds; and the tranf- 
adHons which take place in France, with the 
inflamniatory difcourfes that are fometimes 
hdd in certain tribunes. With equal juftice 
might Judgement be paffed on the found fenfe 
of this country, folely from the late political 
produftions of Mr. Burke. 

The political and religious liberty of our » 
c^n country, and the freedom of its prefs, 
havelikewife been objefts of fcandal and terror 
to the fuperftitious, and ' to the defpots of 
Europe. They congratulated thcmfelves to 
have their fubje<fts "feparatid by the ocean 
froni our examples, and from what thej^ 
tcrmtfd, our ftdrms. The liberty of the prefs'^ 
and freedom bf fpeech, have never been fo 
extehfively enjoyed in this country as fincc 
the Revolution of 1 688, And yet never was 
the order pf fbciety produdlive of fruits of a 
more abundant profperity, in the midft of the 
profbandcfl: calm. The defpots of Europe, 
even now, confefs that England is as happy 
M (he is free and powerful ; and all their 
>atred IS jCoUeded againf): France; which, id 
D» i» 



its^turo, fete fortd to all lUtiaas, the canmplf 
and principles of liberty; and pfiers it n^anf 
^trn^ and in a language more uniyeriajSf 
extenfive* Whatever might have been Ithe 
j^orders neceflarily attending ftich a Revo)i|; 
Ipn as that of France^ wens France to be left 
to herfelfi they fopn would* ceafe. TinwaiMl 
xcfleftion would heal .the Wipunds caufed bv 
that enthuiiarinr without which tko Reyolutipif 
ever cxiftcd. France, like Great Britain^ will 
prove to the whole world, (which henceforth 
will look up to thcfe two empires for, itj 
tftodels,) that liberty is fufRcienfly j)owcrfu| 
in principles of order and juftice, to make bk 
ftorms even fcrve to impregnate every iced ctf 
happinefs, namely rcafpn, ttiptC^ forthqIay4 
and that ftill more fublimc fcntirocnt, wl^ck^ 
joined with patriptilftn, is universally beof^^ 
ficial in'all places and ^ges, hqinanity^ thelaijb 
iruit of humaQ nature and pf improved c^jp 
lization. 

. Thefe, howevcf, are the only aflcrtipns thq 
Governors of the Netherlands have be^ ajbifo 
to advance, in order to prove that the FcQnc^ 
are the aggreflbfs. Every thing ii\cj ^C^gf^ 
p> prove that it is not Auilri^ that provoked^ 
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1l|i»..wari is^ fiiU more deficient of truth a%d 
probabilit3r« Aod^ undoubtedly, when tl|i| 
I^Qufe of Aufbia i« accused oi coi^fedefaciof 
juid CQaTpirafies «gainft the |ibertjt» of ^ 
people, it i| not fu:f uied of crimen tl|at. art 
pot familiar to i^; and 9I) Eurqpe ^uft 1^ 
flifpofed to give credit to fifch an accu^ttbOf 
Both the Eqipue and the Emperor ihowd^ 
thexnfelves enemies tQ^ and annQuhced hoftir 
lities againft Prance^ the fnftanf ^t it bo« 
fame free* 

France, in prder to clear the area on which 

|t was tp ered: the new edifice of its conftitUT 

tion, was obliged tq begin with erafing fron^ 

jitjB foil all tl^e remains of the feudal fyftenii^ 

lyhlch ftil| wa? deeply r90te4 in it. Thft 

Gennan empire^p that ftrange confiifed heap 

f)f fo'many diifbfent Ikiinds pf fpyereignties, 1^ 

l^ingdpms, pf bifboprjcks, of free and impenaf 

towns, and of principalities of eyery denon4« 

nation ; this yafl body> compofed of bodies 

^1} difleren|: from each oth^r, but all equalljr 

ere^ed on the antiqiufe baiis of feodalit^ 

^pvight itfelf {hook to its fbui^dation, wheo 

i^tjehnany^ with (he npife, whic^ 

ttb^gothrck pieces of the ancient Frc^h gjOr, 

y^jmMifif made in their fk|L All ijhc feudal 

PQweri 
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j^lBNrenr of Germany then took ^e alarm; 
M the head of the Germaflic body were thai 
FHhccs of a Houfe, whifch has petfccutttl 
Hbcrty in all the countries of Europe ; ^hich 
;ted€ the 6wifs fjpill torrents of their blood 
Itefore they fucceedcd to throw off the irott 
yoke which it had impofed on them ; whicf| 
hu deprived Spain of her popular aflemblies^ 
^ 'btr Junta, and her cortez; which hai 
pnrfued tlie Batavians to dieir very marfhes 
feith the fword of the ferocious Duke of 
Alba, and with the torches of the inquifitioni 
find forced, at la^:* to |et feyen of their proi^ 
ftnces efcape, h^s redoubled the load of iti 
gbvernmcnt on the t?n which it has rctaine4 
tindpr its fceptre, or rather und^r jts feet ^ 
which has entirely ftifle4 io Italy the voice of 
liberty awakened by every remembrance of the 
Rpman Republic, and breaking put fgr cycjr 
With energy at Pifa, at Lugipa, at Florence, by 
the ficje evci> of fhe Pope's throne, andin-? 
yoking froip thence the debafed minds of 
fiurppc to all thofe virtues, fhjtt oncjg 
^bnpured that land; wl)ich h^s fUveftpd ttp 
ppgr but fimple people of If ungary pf thjC 
llidbppndant government nature had givcf^ 
^(^'^'whicH at. the' veiy mom^Qt "tha^ 
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Ppland invoked all the knowledge o£ ^ 
flighteenth century to corrcftits antique con** 
^tution* entered tliat kingdom Asrotd and fira 
in hand, to divide its parts with other ufuqien^ 
and to enflave it for ev^r; wbich^ pbcedat 
the head of the Germanic Empire to prote^ 
fdl its parts^ and equaUy to defend the rights 
of all, conflantly employed in annihilating th^ 
very rights, has laboured for thefe ages pad^ 
without quitting an inflant its plan^ to nip, 
the members of the conf^eration, to degrade 
princes who are his equals, to be mere ofEcera 
6f his houfehold; in £hort| to annihilate 
every feudal power of the empire, in order Ijf^ 
fubflitute in its place, not the rights of mao^ 
and the only lawful fovereignty of the peoplg^ 
but the arbitrary power of a fingle Chief, of ij 
fingle King; it is this Hbufe, the etcrnat 
enemy of the rights of the liberty and of tK^ 
conflitutions of nations, which, engaged in ^4 
war againft the Turks, which proinifed thQ 
moft brilliant fuccefs : at the very inftant It 
perceived the firfl motions of the Prcntijf 
Revolution, precipitately concluded a pca^ 
w;ith the Turks, and turned all its looksi^^ 
all its attention, all its projedts toward 
Franfee^^ ' Whp did not forefee that GettnsfljrJ 
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iiiiS dfpecially die States of the Ilonie of 
Auftm, were to become the rendezvous of 
fell the rancour» the confpiracieSf and die jRxroet 
deftined againft the liberty of Prance 1 

Here» in fad, flocked, from all parts of dw 
French empire, without any one giving tho 
word, that multitude of nien pufied up here* 
tofbre with empty dtles, crying aloud that 
diey were ilripped of every thing, becauie 
ibsy were deprived of the gratification of their 
pride, of feeing a whole nation humiliated 
before them. All pitched. on the territories 
of Germany. They covered the Eledtoiate 
of Treves, and fjMread themfelves throughout 
•n the fbtes fubjeA to Auifaia. France 
would have wifhed, fay the Governors of thq 
Netherlands, to have had them repulied from 
every place, and that all over the world they 
Ihould be denied the rights of hofpitality. 
What a calunmy againft a nation, who, by 
dieir arts, dieir works, and their praftice haa 
mdered the fentiments of humanity amongft 
aU nations more facred and mild I No, 
Fiance has not even expelled them from her 
boibm ; fhe would no longer give them thofe 
tides which cheriihed the obduracy of their 
fddes but every Frenchman wifhed to give 
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them the tide which cxpreffes and awakens 
the tendereft fentiments of the human heart, 
the title of brothers. But when it was evi- 
dent to all the world that they were in pur- 
fuit neither of hofpitality nor of relief, but of 
rouiing enemies and arming them again ft their 
native country ; France, by the voice of her 
reprefentatives, fcveral times recalled them to 
herfelf, and virarned them of their machina- 
tions againft her peace. Like a mother, who 
for a long time holds up her lilted arm before 
ihe fcrikes her guilty children, fhe has for a 
long time threatened, before Tie pronounced 
any decree or any punifhment againft themv 
Even after (he had paflcd laws which prtfi 
pared chaftifements for rebels, (he effaced* 
thefe laws of Juftice by laws of grace and'* 
clemency; (he wilhed to forget,- in -a decree- 
of amnefty, every crime committed, and all 
the wicked attempts meditated during thd 
revolution againft the fovereignty of the na- 
tion. This is not all. A great number q£ 
Counter-revolutionifts, after having (hown 
themfelves in arms at Coblentz, made fevaiat 
journeys into France* They were known y • 
they were named ; they were fcen frequenting^ 
without any difguiie^ the- public pkces aod 
£ gardens 
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gardens of Paris; it was known that tlury 
came from Coblentz, and that they were. t9 
return there ; it was publicly talked of 5 tbfly 
themfelves talked of it without referve : yet 
the laws^ the leglflature> the people vrhom 
they were in a rage to deftroy, watched over 
their iafety. They compofedly walked about 
in the midfl of men whom they deftia^ 
for ilaughter. They are at this day iii the 
jfame army with the Auflrian Houkna aaiv 
m^tbg them to carnage; and already on .tli« 
plains of Mons they have begun to alhy thtir 
riiirft in the blood of their countrymen. 
There is not a perfon in all {Europe ^niongft 
thoiex who have followed with ibme^eatJM 
|ho afiairs and events of France^ byt who 
muft know thefe fadls and giVe teftimony be^ 
fore all nations aodd ages of the truth of theiaif 
And this is the people whom ibme endeavow 
tp vilify in. the eyes of all mankind^ at ikn 
Tery time they (how themfelves the glory aji4 
example of all nations. This is the peojple 
whom fame would render refponfible £br 
crimes committed by villitins» who beloog 
not to any nation, fince they do no| beloQg 
qven to humanity, of which they are tfao 
ll^jfor^ but who^ at this 4ayf are not morp 
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criminal thad that band of pretended Frendi 
knights polluted with the blood of dieir 
countrymen on the plains of Mons. 

The moft formal orders, iay the Governors 
Vff the Netherlands, have been given by the 
Auifarian government to difpcrfe and prevent, 
ia then- ftates, every aflcmbling of emigrants, 
or of their amis ; and they add, diat France, 
who at this prefent time forgets this condud^ 
prafented it not long ago as a model to other 
powers. 

V But France does not eontend fh^it theib 
orders were not ifltied by the miniiters of tl^ 
Honfe ictf Auftria ; Ihe does hot contend thkt 
the emigrants, inftead of being ficiped up iff 
one town were not diftributedamongft fcvertfl 
neighbouring towns*. France fays, what ^ 
Btirope knows, that the emigrants after, ai 
well as before thefe orders, and their theatrical 
enecMion, have received throughout the em*» 
pine, and more particularly of the Emperor^ 
every mark of friendfhip and proteftion, 
great fupplies, and every promifc : that, after 
this (Sfperfion, which was only thcdivifionin 
fcfenl detachnients of a body, which flill 
£ z preferved 
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preferved its whole cxiftcncte, ^efh%vo'€tih 
joyed every means of concerting dieir met*- 
furcs, of rallying their motions, and of unit- 
ing in perlon at the fignal they waited for, 
rthat of war : that they had leaders, gcnetal 
officers, minifters, a treafury compofed of 
ioans and prefents from feveral powers^ amba£- 
fadors who travelled to every court, and who 
made that of Vienna their general rendezvous, 
"and in fliort almoft another King than Louis 
•the Sixteenth, of whom they no longer fiiid 
a word that was not adapted to make him 
lofe the whole confidence of the French, 
Wiiat France fays, and what has been dif- 
<:lofed in the fight of the whole world, is, 
that at the very time when the Hoofeof^ 
Aufi;ria made the French the folemn and 
4?epeated prottftations of its pacific intentions, 
4tkcpt in hand the- fpriog which ftirred. up 
^dmoft all the Kings of Europe againil the 
^ufc of the people; it opened conterencies at 
Pilnitz> betwixt Kia^s who were rivals and 
natural enemies to each other, but who ab- 
ji^ired their ancient animofities to unite in 
.jtbeir common animolity againft the liberty 
9wl the rights of man, the name of which 

alone 
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akuie appeared Ca them an outrage and t 
threat againft the majefly of thrones. 

It is even doubtful at this day, whether 
the Houfe of Anftria approves of the efforts, 
which the Governors of the Netherlands are 
here making to throw a veil on fadts, which 
itfelf has drawn aiide. 

When France faid to Leopold : I {hallrety 
on your word — affure me before all the nations 
who hear us, that you have no intentions of 
meddling, in any manner, with my intemll 
affairs ; that you will withdraw yourfelf from 
that facrilegious combination of defpots agaiAft 
my rights, which are thofe of all mankind'^: 
fwear peace to me, which I have fworn' ^ 
all natk)ns : let us mutually difarm ; you may 
beftow on your people the welfare which the 
rcnovm of your philofophy promifes them, 
whilft I (hall be employed in making my 
liberty and conftittition conducive to the pror* 
perity which it affures me. — What was the 
anfwer of Leopold ? Doubtful and equivoitMl, 
in words only. ^ He avowed the confpbftAfy 
atPilnitz, but never was ex}Jid| on its har- 
ture. He &id its effedts fhould be fuipended 
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•n certaia conditionst but never ezphincd 
what they, were to be. He refervcd to him* 
felf and his kingly aflbciates, the right of 
iBfiddling, whenever they (hould think pro« 
per* ia the French conftitution. Urged by 
piance to declare his true intentions, his tti« 
iwers were inveiftlves againfl the Jacobins. 
He neither announced peace nor war. Tliis 
alone was tantamount to war againft France, 
bccaufe this uncertainty^ which farced it to 
incur ruinous expences in fupporting three 
armies on its £-ontiers^ kept alive the iiopet 
of all the enemies of the Revolution witUtt 
and without the kingdom^ and all tbo& tron* 
bles and diilurbances^ which have been attri* 
buted to liberty^ and which were excited by 
Its enemies for its deftrudtion« 

When thefe fame queflaons were propofed 
to the fon and fuccefTor of Leopold, the an*^ 
fwers have been ftill nK>re hoflile« AU tfatt 
die French Amba&dor at Vienna could draw 
from the mouth of the Auftrian Miniftcr^ 
was to this effibd : — ift. That the combina^^ 
taon formed at Pilnitz, betwixt feveral powers^ 
W»w appeared to the King of Hungary mom 
Aecei&ry than ever^ and that he remainiNt 

fixed 
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filed to it. 2dly, That be requked tbat 
France fhould rcinftate thofe Princes who 
had any feudal tenures in Alfatia^ and the 
Pope, in all their titles and pofTefTiohib 
jdly. That there ftiU exifted betwixt him 
and France, fuch other queAions as cooU 
not be decided, till after having tried the 
force of arms. Nothing here is equivocal; 
Each of thefe three anfwers is perfeftly clearj 
there is 'not one of them but wh^t is a dtf<p 
ckration of war ; and all of them together 
arc the nx>ft audacious outrages ever com-* 
Butted againft the rig&ts of nations ^ fince Eu<« 
rope has ifl^d from its> ftate of barbarifm. 

What pretext can be urged for the tom^ 
bination and treaty at Pilnitz ? That of pro^' 
viding to repel by force every attempt that 
th£ French might make to propagate their 
new principles amongft other people? But 
the National Aflembly of France, has con?-' 
iecrated the declaration made at its tribune^^ 
that France had neither the right nor th^i 
mifllon, nor the dlfpofition of undertaking 
a^y thing towards the recovery of the libera' 
ties of other people, and the reform of their 
governments; and that fhe would ever i?eH-r 
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^oufly confine herfelf in that refpcft to the 

AUTHORITY OF HER EXAMPLES, Did nOt 

this declaration, with that of perpetual and 
univerfal peace, made by the Contiituting 
Aflembly to all Powers; and^the oflfcr of dif- 
arming the inftant the Emperor would on 
his fidv" difarm, afford fufficient motives of 
being fully convinced of the fillhood of thofe 
pretended projeds of France, of conquering 
the whole world to liberty and to the rights 
of man ? It was not, therefore, that they 
feared, that France would introduce its con- 
ftitution elfewherc, but that they wished to 
{mother its conftitution in France itfelfl 
They were well aflurcd, that fhe would con- 
fine h.rPlf to the influence of her example: 
but thi^ influence appeared too powerful and- 
too lormidablc in the eyes of defpots ; and in 
order to prevent on any fide the light from 
reaching their flaves, they confpired to ex- 
tinguifh it throughout the globe. It is this 
war againft the liberty of France, and againft 
that of mankind, that was the true objeft of 
the treaty at Filnitz ; and to declare the re- 
folution of not breaking the tre;aty, is to de- 
dare the refolution of making this facrile- 
gious war. 

4 To 
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.: To require^ not an indemnity for the 
Princes who had poiTeilions in Alfatia, which 
France has always offered, but a re-injiate-^ 
ment incompatible with the conftitution, was 
iikewife to declare in another manner, that 
it was their deteraiined refolution, that this 
Conftitution, which has excited all the pride 
of the earth againft it, fhbuld be annihilated, 
and France re^infiated under its ancient go«- 
vernment. The indemnities might he eftvr 
mated much above the possessions, and be 
worth more; but the re-injlatement in pof- 
fcffions, very pitiful of themfclves, would be 
a violation of the Conilitution of France; and 
to the enemies of that Conftitution, would 
thereby become highly valuable* 

What fuch very great intercft can the King 
of Bohemia and Hungary, the nephew of 
Jofeph IL take to become the champion of 
the Pope? When Joi'cph the Second had 
liifputes with the fpiritual Head of the Ca- 
tholic faith, which it was fo eafy to turn to 
the difidvantage of the Head of the German 
Empire, did France interfere in thcfe quar-i 
relis ? The conduct of the Reprefentatives 
of France, with refjicdt to Avignon, wiU 
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always appear wcMthj of cyery tc nrpi^ j ni ) ^ , la 
the eyes of thofe, who have any ccmfidexaiMOa 
for THE Rights of Men. France had 
hiftorical titles on the fbvereignty of Avig^ 
non, more lawful than, thofe of the Popc^s 
and her reprefentatlve$> after long debate^ 
rcfofed to declare, that Avignon belonged t»^ 
France* They did not put into the fcalea 
the rights of hiftory with the fights .c^ 
nature. It was the Avignonois^ not whoi 
gave themfelves, for France would not 
have permitted it, but who fe*^uaited them^ 
felves to France 5 and this is what thf^^de^f 
fpots of Pilnitz can pardon the> leaft. Apr 
cording to their notions of morality, Pxincei 
tiiay at their pleafure ii^vade the xigbfts .4p£ 
foreign kingdoms. They may 'parcel then^ 
put 3 divide their inhabitants as a herd of 
brutes ; and take each of them th^ir ihacCe io. 
this ihamelefs bargain. Bat they never, w^U 
allow the people to believe, that they qai;i Qjf 
themfelvcs difpofe of their ^eftjnies. . ,Xbj^ 
are fenfible that there is an e^,t9 deipj^fjUni^ 
theinftant that the people reunite tp,l)e..fi3Bp^ 
Suppofing the reunion pfi Avignon tq. F;:a^c 
can be attended with any detrinient tq thf^ 
Pope, the National Ai^mb^jr^^vef cop^ej^^ 



ill iteliegard' to the ftriaeft^jufticci has of-* 
fered a competent compenfation. 

But what i^Krirds are thcfe : T^e are otbef 
queJHons^ nvbicb cannot he decided^ till after 
bdving ttied the force of arths ? Thefc other 
queftions the-King of Hungary and Bohemia 
will not even m^e known. — If they are 
grievances, France would perhaps pay atten- 
tion to thetn ; and yet he will not even arti-* 
eulate them, although for thcfe very griev- 
ances he 46 refolved to make war I Amongft 
Princes the mofl: famous for their devafta-^ 
tions, there has not bean one till the prefent 
day, who has fhoWn fuch an indifference for 
the deteftation of mankind, as to fay to ^ 
people whbm he attacked : / am refolved to 
cut your tbriuits, but you Jhallnot know why. 
thefe motives of hoftility, which he keeps 
fecret, at the fame time that he (harpens the 
fword for adion, the King of Hungary and 
Bohemia calls queftions ; and as if the hopes 
of fpilling much blood, invited him to de- 
• rifion and merriment; «he adds, that they 
camiot be decided, but by the force of asms I 
Thus carnage appears to him an excellent 
flMsans of clearing up political queftions ! 
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. It js not peiliat>s very difficult to ponctrate 
the myflery and nature of tiicfe quefticms. 
It is not very difficult to perceive that thcfe 
"^ftre the very queftions, whkh hav^'g^vtn rife 
to the coalition of the Kings at Pilnitz $ ^ 
•very qucftions for which Leopold for tkis 
year paft has prepared war; -and the ioa <if 
Leopold is in the right tofti^ppofe that Frttac^ 
will not difcufs theie queftions with himU 
but with their armies in battle array- -Wheh 
Louis the Fourteenth^ who rendered ihfc 
thirft of absolute power ftill more iiital to 
his own than to other nations, endoavoitiRd 
(as it has been obferved) to <:ompel <)ur an- 
ceflors to reft ore James IT. to the Throne 
which he had deferted ; they anfWefted himt 
by furrounding -our ifland widi the ramparts 
of our fleets. The cauie of the French: is 
the fame, and they have the lame courage. 
Events will decide on which fide fuccefs, ftnd 
on which fide misfortune (hall be^ But the 
juftice of ages, which is proclaimed by every 
free voice in Europe, ha^ declared, that the 
wicked caufe is that of the Hodfe of A*rf- 
tria, and the good caufe that of the Fpenoh 
Nation. 
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f- Thr GtftN*n»rt «f^tl* if#flierlto#s, like 
1^1 the ^fcnemibe «£»f the' newkws-df FraWeeJ, 
de nM doRfider themi^lve^ otn ftrong greu^, 
THteii'iiiidy :(tttck thciprjn^fdes of thlilb IMN. 
TkeyciSIt thorn mef4^J^^/i ehitHh-ii^ri 4hA 
to Impr^tf-^se Bit^ltfV^eti With a frefttet''!lbl>- 
'rof, hr^vai-y but'tlfty dis not difctirs fteiti. 
Where «h^ttiumph the moft, is inthe^- 
"ttfre <rf'the dl£K(t«rste "which France, iio 
TOrding I© them, is becoifie the pVey hj its 
Hevohition. And, in fa^t, as tvhatever is 
tme of itfefe pi-etemied dJfaKert is wh^ 
^ludriwork, * Is a fobjcA they afe the%eft 
-»cquairit«d *Sth. Bat c*=en in thts they* ate 
«»^kefi{ aftd m i|Htc of all the thi^Mdf 
:diey Jiat«' «xdt^ i« Fwftce, fhe is not'fo 
.wftiehed as ^ey wifl>, atid as they reprdint 
■iwir. Amdhgft \»hat they corifider a? ca9a- 
mities, which they take a delight to def&ribey 
there are advantages and benefits, which every 
•Bli^tened jjeo|Je'ih<^iW hftve 'the athbkion 
•^^poflefs-andcoAqtief. •" But who is notac- 
iquttnted' With that wom^ut artMce of "des- 
3%ots, who at all times ehdeavotired to viiiPSy 
"^rtioiif ikHfes, by «h« iBf^dfl'hideotls piAun»'6f 
^Am evils atvending on'Rev^olotions and bnifite 
'Conftfliutions ? ' 

5 Liberty, 
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^ Liberty, vAach emboldens et^eff ^«bv itt 

order to give birth to eveiy tratln pre^MM 
the beft laws by ufeful contefts betwiitt utt 
opinions. At firft all relbarids widi %he tu* 
mult of this confliA of words, and of thft 
minds of men ; and then the enemies of ' H^ 
berty cry al6ud. See bow it Jets eviry thing of 
variance^ bow its approach is the Jigndt tf 
every difiurbance^ and bow in^Jfible ft is for 
a people to live free and in peace ! Scarce' have 
they rpoken, when from the midft' of thefe 
oonflids, which ftemed to invblve-^evety 
tfiing in ruin, tnitbs iffue, * >whofc irfeflftifcfcf 
jbrce ftrikes every mind^ - The tidunyph is fbf 
the conquered equally as> fo^ the - conqueM^ 
and nothing is iacrificed i»*thefe«waN, bt# 
tbofe prejudices which deibkte^ the -^MuthV 
^id that pride which ftidves to^keep it iii Mb^ 
je&ion* ► . - ■ ; .1 

* A' great Rev61ution>-like thar of Ffeatttfttr^ 
where there is • fi> much- to dtftroy; and H 
much to create, cannot fail to be attended 
with long concuflions. The earth, if- -we 
may be allowed- the expitfiioni every "whei^* 
opening to immenfe'depths, either to ibi^ 
out the old foundations, oif talay tfte^ *fe# 

onesy 



ones^^ ^ma^ to prefefK nothing 4>iit abyfles i 
afid whilA^. llbr the ihort time it tremblest the 
enen\ie& of liberty attribute thefe jfhivcrings 
of it&.b^rth. to it9 s^atwcj and they cry aloud 
fQ,ttb© pepple^T^?'i6/>{W /A^ defiiny^ which thu 
fatal liber/y.yau an fc^ attached ta^ prepares fm 
yw. . Tou. will live in r the midji qfjiarmsand 
gulfs^. which every.n^Mf open beneath ytm^ 
like in the^:pUdfi of a fea^ for sver expofed t^ 
tempfftuous winds. This was the language 
that was uicd to our ^ceilor$9 wheathey £iii 
cri£ced ipvery thing to procure, this hbert^ 
which .they adoredy.and which they then 
knew only by the blood they had ipilt for it; 
Thefe ftorms, that anarchy, that fury of parii 
ties^ which iaccocding lo thefe prognoftica^ 
tors are t» laAlar *ver,- have long .fince fiibr* 
fided inn this LOOuotr^F. The only itir vm 
are fcnfible of, is that of induftry, of agri:*' 
culture^ and of commerce, which flourifh 
sunongft us in i^ ftate; of perie^tion and prof« 
pcrity, fcarce eyer ajtt^yned by any other na#^ 
tion^.iAnd whilft we ,t;hus enjoy in, peao«( 
thefe bleflings, which our liberty fccurea'osi' 
VfF0 {Celcbratcevery; day .<^e^ tij^iumphisi twtrihavc^ 
gaiwid pver the . . ty^nta ai^ <crroia cwfludt 
^QUld Jl|fiv/^;en41aypd w^ , lA^^J^oWfiifOOt' 
r . ,. . tiijue 
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tiime hy ow wifilosif to be tbc ezaaqilr^^fi 

felicity to all mankind in all agcsl 

The riiing liberty of Fcance faaifctwp kinii 
of enemies to contend with, equally fogiaidi 
able. Ariftocsacy, capable of the moA ooft^ 
BSgeous attemptfl in the defence of its nuat; 
and the vices of nufery generated iinder th^ 
tncient government, ever ready to makciiu 
vafions on the new. The enemies <if tiift 
Revolution have them&Ivcs commitfeed the 
ontragesof ariftocncy. They haveiboieiaod 
sod paid ^e vices of miftry ; and tkey^ hiit 
' imputed their crimes, andthe vices of otihtfs^ 
to liberty. Such, in fliort, is the ddiitimta:; 
fiich is the iniquicy of theie accufationmEiada 
by thofe who will be tyrants, to Aofe who 
will not be fliaves; that the emignnitk of 
France fighting by the fide of the Hooknty 
and in the army of the Aoftrians, reckon 
amongft the crimes of hberty the pveient 
parricidious war> which they make againft K^ 
berty and againft their own native country. . 

But let us hear the Governors ci the Ne^ 
liierknds tracing the piAure of the a£taal 
Amo of Fi:ance, in orikr to terrify the Bra* 

bantines. 
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bantines. They do not in the leaft Intimate 
who has fumiihed them with their informa^ 
tion ; it may however be eafily believed, that 
the emigrants have not left them in want of 
materials. The very contents of the Procla- 
mation fully befpcak the perfons, who for 
thefe two years paft have ftrived to miflead 
Europe. The people groan, (ay they, in that 
country J under the name of liberty, in the moft 
jkameful Jlavery of every vice. If this be the 
cafe, why then do thofe, who entertain fuch 
hatred againft liberty, give themfelves fo 
much pains to deftroy it ?. Leave thefe vices 
to operate, and they foon will deftroy every 
vefUge of liberty. Without virtue liberty 
cannot maintain itielf ; and this maxim of 
experience has been pradifed equally by Ic-^ 
giilators of Republics, who have given them-* 
felves fb much pains to eftablifli liberty on 
virtue, as by defpots and the moft abfolut0 
monarchs, whofe deepeft politics have been 
to fpread every vice in order to be fure of 
having no enemies. The Governors of the 
Netherlands imagine, perhaps, that morals 
were purer in France, when they were form* 
f 4 u^der the models of the morals of the 
Q court 
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court of Louis the Fourteenth, of the Rc-p 
gent, and of Louis the Fifteenth ! 

There would no longer exist any 
RIGHT OR property. Undoubtedly it 
would be vcfy lamentable were it the cafct 
that a very enlightened people, who has (en- 
deavoured to free their property from all 
feudal incumbrances, and their rights from 
all royal and ariflocratical tyrannies, f^uld 
in this very operation have loft both their 
rights and their property. But it is to be un- 
derftood in a different fenfc. In the langua^je 
of the Governors of the ]5Jetherlan4sf the 
meaning is, that property no longer pp&^ 
becaufe property is no longer oppreffed with 
grievous quit rents without a title ; and |!hat 
there exift no longer any rights, becauip the 
rights of all men have been eftabliflbed, and 
all privileges have been abolifhed. Thus it 
is feen to what an oblivion of the nature both 
of things and of men, ar^ thofe led, lyhp, 
living for ever at the feet of thrones, and at 
the cxpence of the people, are accuf^omdl 
to confider rights as chimeras, privjlegef^ as 
rights, nobility as every thing, and mankind 
as nothing. Thcfe artifices of the enem[&s 
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of liberty and .political equality are well 
known. They ccafe not for a moment, in 
order jto /ally the landholders to their fide, 
makin|;.^n. outcry, .that property is threat- 
died with.the fiunc.fete a? the titles, and that 
thofe, who are for equality amongft men, 
are likewifc for equality of fortune. This 
outcry, has never, caufed an inftant of alarm 
amongft the landholders of France ; and ne- 
ver has the facred principle of property, on 
which is erefted every great political affoci^-. 
tion at this day known on the globe, been 
'rtcognized and laid anew with greater folem- 
hlty,' than by the Conftituting National AJG- 
fembly of France. Every on? of its decrees 
is founded 6n this principle ;. achd this prin.- 
ciple iri its tirrn is confirmed by every one pf 
its decrees. E^fen in all the djflurbances ,of 
infurreftions, andamongft the outrages com- 
mitted by an exafperated mob, in. which they 
have united an. almoft incredible mixture of 
violation of, and refpeft for the laws, tl^ 
property of thofe, on whpip they intended 
to take vengennce' was deftroyed, but aqt 
pillaged. The guilty hands pf devaf^aition 
were not polluted wiA thef^^ and inqendu- 
rics liave been feen ftuthfully to bring from 
•^ G 2 the 
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the itaidft of the fiames' the goldandifilvfer^ 
tnd furniture of Value, which hti not becd 
confumed* It is not naore juH to itnpotc 
th^fe crimes to the Prdnch niiion; thim rit 
Would be juft to> impute to our owtf ditiof 
the deft ruAionS' committed by the^eiiitged 
xnbb, whom the fpeeobes of a' Gordon, or the 
bigdted ^rics of fome ilUdefigning fanatics of 
Birmingham had «rmed with hatchets and 
torches. Thefc crimes hav« been reprcffcd 
and put a ftop to by that great public ferce, 
which liberty and the conftitution in Fn^ce 
have created for the proteAion of die rights 
and properties of all—- by three miUions tof 
National Guards. i. -, '-^" ■ 

, : ^At holy religion^ fey they, which the Freikh 
profcft> ifttfx been openly trstmpled under jett. 
^hetr-, altars have been profaned — their true 
mpii^en ^^tufed. They have gone /o Jar as 
to Jirip the very turfites of their clerical K)e^^ 
ments which were dejiined to dijiingtufh tbem 
from their fock. : How maPnythings do tfaefp 
Words contain fuited to miilead the fbperfli^ 
dbus; and to excite religipn 4nd reafbn to in^ 
dignation ! What tenet of -fidth, what tra* 
i^on of the church, wliat fbrm of ceremony* 
6 what 
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whatrQ^llabk of the Cd^licor^fid i« liturgy 
have tho reptefeiutative^ of France in the leaft 
meddled with f Ht&^e they^ like our. p^rHa** 
meat und^fiHenryih^ Eighth^ compelled tbf 
f riells to^acknowledgfi another Supreme Hea4 
of the Church thaa^that.they -vviece wont 19 
fubmit to? Have they> like another, parliax 
ment under qu^ca Blizahedii ordered them 
to abjui^eany part ofi thpit r^ligipus cre^df 
Havc.tfa^ denounced fuch impious di&bilit 
tiea and peaaltios OQ th9&,^ who ihould any 
ways differ in point of faith from the efta* 
bliihed Church? No. Sui;^h imputations 
the Governors of ihe Netherlands* however 
willing to defame the Frenchi national weri 
not audacious enough to articulate. They 
talk of iOlfars iBaving: hem prxfmed^ . and they 
cannot alledge.«)aw c^ the NatioQaI^Ai^emhly 
of France which fcas^oy tendency tg profkr* 
nation . Theionly alt^tiona M^hich have takfiii 
place, have been witli reyTpe^^to the mode of 
nomiiiation to.tbe various degrees^ not of the 
pricfthoodt but .of rtha fcivice .of the puhlip 
wbrfhip, tO/the intontof bringing it back to 
the prafticeiofithq p«ilutiyeXJhurch;----with 
rcfpe^.to ^he.oudiherj^jthQigteat ^i^^^vm 
o^itho jQbuivWita ««^qiiE;torti»Mjwhic}il)h0 
;i.v;v. -extent 
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«zt«nt atid -diViribn- of the' ki^^d^ )^^w^', 
wiAout delraaring the leafli froth' the' ^cfe^-i 
dotal charaaer» which is acknowledged Vs ih'i 
ddKhre : — arid, Hftly, with refpdSt' td" m 
ffitririett which -ttte ever to remaiii i de!>t''iil' 
Ifa^ ftate, but thfrhaittire' of which ttitifi'rie- 
wd!kH!y hiVe heert trliahged for thefe tSrls^ 
(evident reafbns j Ih brdAr, firjly ' tb tetooVife 
ftttfl the boforti «f the CJhtirch; and if fobfel^l 
tl(6 fcandal of the poverty of thbfc wlio ffirte 
Ihe afltars, aijd 6f the luxtiy and crjitrfcrtc*' fif 
tiiole, who feme times mottrited'its ftfeji^ fofely 
td take from tJrcttce c<iifrtiptingtreafbrtfe;'tttfe< 
df maghifictince, and i pride whi6h' 'thfei^ 
inight todifjjiaywith bftetrtaiibn iii die Mfdft 
«f the volujpttrburnefs and difflpktioir of tift 
worfd ; iilfyy in brtfef to engage thcitriiiiiftliltt 
4f religieln to confecfateevery ihortientbf tWeiS^ 
Iw6 ttfthe culthratiott of evei^ dhriftsihTfr- 
««: arJWrtgft their flocks, infteid of diV'otin^ 
If to fchemcS of amhitidn and plahi of 'ag- 
grtndifemehtj and, 3/^, in ofdcr to rt^^" 
biii-re • the public' treaftr^e, • altnoft whdfly' rtft; 
Aicfed to peritrryr and td rt^it the natiSrtf 
Itf^ihc poffeffitin of thai' jii<bperty which' i^^s 
ife^bwiv, and bf v^ibh ffat dei^ hadthe yfli 
l«in«lfatioff fdlctyto'thte'inlieht ^^fy^ tJfe 
'' ■•'' minifters 
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9»iniflefs ,Qf re%ion>,^ of qbaritably rcllcv*. 
in^ tfie poqff . The Patriotic ckrgy, to whoii| 
the QQwrnors of the Neth^land» give the 
p^cQ£j(n(er/opers, have all entered into, the 
prd^s of prieiUiood>. and beep. mftaUed bjr 
thofe. whom they call. thftrvjf minifter*^ AH 
of them were, prieflis Jiefore the Revolutkm) 
ai)d the only difference ^hgt can he difeov^rod 
betwixt the on^.an4^hfloth^, ;i«j that th* 
former.ue prieil^ and jc^zen6» tand that t^ 
latter,, defijrous. of hejfig jviofts only, .are a0t 
^cnth^t J 4nqe. the fifft ^^y which religiori 
cqfn^aan^s to its profeOTors^ aod^ 9ho«&41» to 
i^.^mtAiJ();cj:$, is fubmi^wm to the. laws an4 
Uyri^l P9vv;?r$_ of iipcicty* Bjit in^t ^ i«r very 
remarkable, th^.povcrnors of the,Netherlands, 
aftior haying depifSsd rieligion as./XMi^i^^iMMSrr 
fief,^ ind the ;^tfiT$;^s pK^JljtnfJ, deilf oils . <)f 
gendering the pidure ftjll ipoi^itefriljiiiog, and 
as, if 4iey wiihe4,^ refeirv^ the; hl^keft traM 
^ for the laA» add* they.have gone so far« of 
tpjirip the very curates .of their cUrical drefu 
As. if there ^fa$ ibmet]f49g,ixiorc iacred in thif 
<^e{s than, in. t/ic. %yif;f of, the altar, :or jff, 
r^ipa ; itifelf-l , As^ if,|he igq^pd, vhich hs^ 
uiftitu|?4 fpi ^^ny^nffTV )WSiiif?*ha4.inftit;ut?4 

fliprt. 
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ihort^ as if this fame religion which fH^lcriBes 
to all to pluck out the eye^ that gave occafion 
of fcandal, did not prefcribe them to pluck 
away the garment which might attraft arid 
excite fanaticifm, revolt, and murder around 
it ! — No. However great the blindnefs may 
be, which invariably attends the agents of 
arbitrary and abfolute power, fuch truths as 
theie cannot be unknown to the Governors of 
the Netherlands. But it is not either their 
prejudices, nor their confciences which ipeak 
here. It is that hypocritical policy, which 
aflumes the accent and language of prejudice 
to turn it in its favour, againfl the liberty and 
rights of men, as well as againfl their rcafon; 

The Govvimors of the Netherlands arc well 
apprifed that fuperftition, which is attached 
to every thing that ftrikes the fenfes, con- 
founds the pricft with his garment; and when 
it no k)nger fees the garment, thinks it no 
longer fees the prieft. They confider the 
religion of the Brabantines as being wholly 
fuperftition -, and this is the reafon why they 
reprefent to them the abolition of a drefs^ 
which is become dangerous to religion itfelf« 
'as the height of impiety. Such is the facrile- 

giou^ 
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gbus trie, which defpots have ever made olf 
the faith and the religion of a people. In 
their dcfigns of becoming the Gods of the 
Earth, they have conftaritly endeavoured to 
ally their power with the power of God j^' of 
whom they have not feared to call them- 
fclvcs, in feme fort, the proteftors. And the 
efFedt of thofc treaties, in which God is madb 
an inftrument through the intervention of 
minifters, whom it is but too eafy to fedueie, 
and of which defpots preicribe at their wA 
the conditions, is, to make the altar fubfef^ 
vient to the view of turning towards the throne 
the adorations of men. — It is, to teach the' 
people thofe tenets only, which, above all 
things, render them flavcs. 

It was to be cxpedled that the' Gbvctnoi's 
of the Netherlands would pronoiince witt 
horror the word of equality of rigftts; 
but it is fomewhat furprifing, that, in a de- 
claration of war, they fhould enter into a kind 
of di£crtation on the philofophical accepta- 
tion of this word e qj; a l i r y . When Cwofd 
in hand tliey endeavour to annihilate equality^ 
they exercife their trade; but they depart 
firom It widelyi when they endeavour to define 
H equally 
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idty equality, fay they, it nulf' ififa&,'wt^Hi 
d^oyed at the tilery injant it'migjbt\e:(ijl^'^ 
fbai variety which the- Creator hnfi^tfiimt^ 
tBard£ierst>f men from the-v^ymom^t oftiHf!^ 
M^ib, by diJlriMing their Hufat fmeiiltif^'it 
JtHry uneqiud 'fropcrtiwi/. From Ihefc • 'few 
w6rds, ill dther reipea^ ve»y confafed ind 
jeiMcure, h may fe'lecn that the Govcrhbfs ttf 
llhe Netherfands ftrive to cbnfound, and pro- 
liSibly fcbhfound theiiiiiHves, /^^ eqiioBy of 
r^htSt Vfith the eftdaHty tf oBiHiieu AftiiN 
'<idly iio onevih-Praiictf, Of'clftfwhere, ^ev^ 
te'lfie fbllf tobMievfc, 'thit'lb inany wd* 
Prihtie^ and<7dvei<^s, whbi:^ni the iMight 
«f th^ir . thrtWiij TiaVt fo often ' toadd ■■ th«f 
Cupidity difcend' • lipbh theii"' peoplej 'Wttt 
tii^Ua) in al>iHtiM«^thofeu«K:o'Dlimon<geiH«fti», 
Witd from dM(t>«^ofeti rfctfil-ed and atohe htvvfc 
jcMilhten^UU this nations df^^ihe earth; Itk 
well know» t^ 'Jaines>'li;''had<not the&td 
of Sidney, nor the philofophy of Locke j and 
-rtfef L6ms the-Fifte^frth'Ttrduld ricv«^ ftave 
<wntten this -Spirit of Laiwi'i^ke Morttefqati^. 
^▼ery inAi^^d tnaA!jMnd^godd- dttkeii^'^ili 
FreriCe thinks and profeflbsi' as^e: fttft-tenqt 
V>f fociety,-€hat:{Uiiui«^^tijtt ]^ett4o tfv«rylntta 

. : :. ■ the 
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ihtt<ng}msf gofffsjif^^huafel^ aniicf obeying 
no7'QnQ^'J^I<:l|MI<' own ^U.?. "Vpniji rights, 
equaliy^giVfw^t©^ aljK,i^.wi^a< cpnfti^^cs their 
Battu«4 i&9ua)i(7v •^»^Thf y «?««^9* .«?F?f;cife it io 
ibcie^ ;',butjaeith«r-.iboi)]id-,th^ ^re.itt^th^vef 
They pr^rye- it> hy\ ^11 , Aq^sUy .(;oncui7ing» 
tQ. tho ,iinrne4iate pqfular> ^C(»niUtutlons tOr 

wvd« tjbie iqrixMttioniQf ,l^wsr;!4i0<i i^ the^^ 
prefentativc pop^l^I;H:CQ|ljftftuticl«» .tow^^rds .^ 
ele^on of |pfflf1,atog^ . Jt^ is ^ |;bi,i^ (.quality , (/* 
cottcurrcacie vi^ ih&, p^mina^ntof l^^gJifl^toC'S^.i^ 
in the fon7)ajUqp\ofJbuys». >v^ch tnaintMl^ 
and which evEca. gives a. greater, p^fe^jonjii 
^c.,tn»Q.ryftpm,J9f fope|y, v*ft; t^e aatmr^ 
equaJ^y.iof. rights.. This/is; ithe tem^qf 
equalityi,.: fu<^ fls it ;is -.^bliihcd'hy: tawtt, 
proved ^ rjeafDOx adopted >JbywPfaQ<;e>'9A4 
adored hy id], peoplii; siby ?thfB«i«Vf^ |iihKp^TiMII 
beirig flavea'Tlike iiih«? fitrablUB^)»r^ fAufe tiMir 
ioaks frDQ) bol>eath>'^ei«^pfi;fh9»r ty?aiiWll 
towards liberly^vitlue» «ndha|>pi»«fit« .^ \Wfr 

;.Mtitx. l^iving.profied, fl|6 it^as.^fepQ k^ 
that in Fnrace j^diyidiBala fif^; wil|)o^(}pf# 
pert)r«nd M4thou«)nght«^^«nd.f^tgM)ii.wifhe.(|t 
pmfts oc aiiiu-««: thejG<n^fDQf» Q£(th^N$ithf9* 
liAd&add» that.thc ^tll^xMmwkmMs^f^^ 

.: > ' H 2 /rtfd5». 
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Wffkout fmiUc farce^ wtbfiut ju^% witk^fitf 
poiice. Mother itrok^. this to «ghaft .tbe* 
9fabaotine$. If fuch \ft the ftate ^ FfaoMy: 
w))y did the Hoiufe of Au{bia» whjr diid tl». 
I^ipg of Pruffla» why did fo oianf Kings mA 
PjOwerg league themfe] vet agtinft her atr FiW 
nitfi^ •? \)p they take up arms to defboy her ^ 
If pot her Tuia already campleatcd ? ; What 
dpes their. vengeance want more ^ What am~ 
t^ey coofpiring in additioa to her diftftcrai • 

•.... ■ . ^ -• ' "-'' • • --' 

j.'lhi faitimeukU of Europe aivi.o£ tho: 
l^pg^Uhf («nd>m»9y of QuciCountrymeELiiave 
vifitedFrance 4ori»g its Reyi^tion»:aAdflDidfe 
it the obje^ft of their obicr rations,) h^vc boeir 
to this purport. Undoubtedly agreat ntinnberof 
^jcpQunji^rGiakl rations of Ffance^abcofod^and 
ifiJAh i» cplowes^ have ^a diftitrboi, ia&i: 
]Ko4td» Qi:.puj^« ftpp ^,aa iwme tho£^ of ibta 
country, in j6h«^5:fiiiis«f ita ^v<4vKionu 0&»l 
virhich they tppk fo prodigious, an encreafe.oj^ 
^{^t ju)d.ai3ivily# ; But/in fih«ie id^ysv^en 
9|[.dif^4ffa!C^e 3¥hichitt4«f^il^ipreced^ mid: 
^fi^ ^ ftHiaij)lrt:rwtl9»l!^3ct^ (^fl «oiiAm 
tiytioQ.of £xdetyift Q^k vnA uncitnpice aSiFranctii 

■i*»\ .: * decayed 
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deoftyed Iwvfc tiken frefh'Mbfl uidft^ 
Mtfmiia£t9rki6| which were deferted; are 
crowded ' wifh workifte*, • Wc^it-yifAi^ 
wheMki' tiA hdfineC^ WM 'dohe, nm fet tip* 
agokv ^n^'M kAflleiife <|Uftfitity of goodd )Eiri^ 
thei^ manai^affcd/^ W)lich detHajid* ha^^ 
befen fent from idl paftn of Eufdpe. The firfr' 
of aU .work^yards, the firft of all manufac^ 
toneii the land of FraHcey> tilled for the firfb- 
time by hands of' freemen> has been mor6 
fruitfui'thatt everi and itiope richly kden wiilii^ 
its produd:ion8 of all kinds* If the calaott* 
tin of ' a/4empeft haVe iih ibme parts of t\m 
country robbed the cuhivfitor of his.*hopei^ 
i&tional munificence has anfweredall the crids^ 
ofnocefiity^ • '^ 



l^# i.-.J ./■v ■ 
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for a tone tmlft fmtn di^uhtkm^ and t&is^Mf 
at the period when til dw^dianhels'of (^■tnH 

whick at iirft obitaiiaed>feU pubiid coefiileiitt^f 
and' whkh? afterwaldv: faSkroA^ 6mt 'loA^ 
a^loTs, hfowcvoar^ infinittljJd* tbih'«bat.af4u^ 
^ihck* kn^vm ipapdr'iitipttef ; -attdiWlbchrliilitf 

%ttii^iuii4iot«ii%illii{)|l^^ 

crrixntt locked 
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iMgherpriceTDrk; apapcn, iftlihortteiidUfiii 

fljhdchts^ of; 4U w)!^p .fii all ;);h6 |)Hrp0ffK}rf^ 
cabai»ge,t wd ofrWt»MW c»mnWcialot«R^; 
iiDiis of every m%\kx^%mdiVtkishh\9^g^^^ 
OTDtj dap ia<gt!eat.pDrtioiia sbi the acquiQtiQti 
of.natkmaL dcnkfiiMt wliibh.fejm^aaatplfid^ 
fikr it, haAenaicYerjrtliijp the |mrio4 Mht»i 
splitting vhoUjr thc-channda of tlrculatJofi^iK 
HfoU kflve them empty^'to the gold and -fihci^ 
tihich vnlhthdnxeadflyflow^'inUtithemifi^ 

ttrCiyifidc»:Vil::a vhhraP.' ';.rf-v/ (!.>i}J(JJliim 

. The Govctnora of the Netherlands imagHie^ 
^t becaofe there are no lodger anjfiiFarUa^ 
dents oifidRrance^xiidKitt ^s- no Jbogor^jany 
jttfticfei ia>Ef«noe^'dus!ftbmk)thatithe|rhft 
]|adju^ce adnuniftcced Jthcal^ibnljiiifince tiirf 
mi Joiner hare ittd^anj PatUacmntfi. tXhds 
ipery ddhxiftioil isjtoniideQedrasrodie grsidtefb 
aiftA.of^juftice eflter pevfennedi amidft thai 
wdon.'^ .llVhat wattoitdonsul ito .:theiistBoitti 
lionour of thitx.pedple^»€a]umtBated:witkiib 
much mge andr^tificetbjr^ith&.tjrantaiaiid 
flavesof all Car(^^ K^liiaracepttfaejUo^ 
(i^^ : outrages 
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outngcBXOiptmtted in.the>deli^^ infur^ 

ndaonss neither murder, Dor thdiv &or,:isi 
(hati uvty kmd of crimes have* been- more 
frequent in that country during the intertal 
when it neceilkrily remained without co\irU 
of jiiftice/ At this day> new cotirts of judi^ 
cature, which pd^fs the entire confidence of 
the people^ becaufe they are^orggni&4hy their 
reprefentativtt, and the people nominato the 
judges^ tu^diftribiitcd throughout the whde 
Empire^ : ^The principles and escunples x£ 
this countiy -have afibcded^inftradioa: and 
modek to the Jiew juftke a£ Franco. That 
inftitution, which formerly belonged. to all 
Europe, and which the tyranny of the Jufti- 
oiaa law every' whdrc deftroyod^ but which 
oar country^ wiio.lias preferved andimproved 
it^ confiders aa the bulwark irf tilir politiol^ 
and the greatefl; extenticin ofettr-ciWl liberty^ 
Juries^ are eibbiifiied in Fnuice. laevtqr 
part of the kingdohl theyarb in^die:ep6eirci& 
of their fundtiom.;. andlhe VoDR^iotrs t^iey 
haTC giimi^ have i every where xAerited thft 
benediftions nof itlie^ fto/^^ and have ^bisea 
considered aa the oiaclesiqf thati jiiflioe, whioh 
£Ecms I as 4efceiided* fcom^hcavent whenfitis 
j^jimimftertd ;by/.tihe.pur»^ nsalcfli HdA h\x^ 
'? 4 man 
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man eonfcience. The proQcedin^ sterimi- 
hal law are no longer that dark and perfidbds 
ofi^pring of the bloody Inquifition, whicb>m 
bvery prifoner fought fbra vifHm. It is now 
A free, candid, and open difcufiion ; wbtn 
wery means of a lawful defence is afforded the 
«ccufed, and where the eternal rights of 
inanlcind are religioully obferved. The ine- 
qualities, fcandalous to humanity, betwixt the 
^unifliments of a noble^ and a man who had 
committed the fame crime^ have been effaced. 
j'uniihments themfelves, which fbrmorlf 
tinged juilice into a ferocious art of rejBnin^ 
iifcertaining, and prolonging pain, have beeii; 
reflorcd to their true defiination. Dreadful- 
to the fpeAator, on whom they leave a 
tiecp impreffipn of terror, they allow jiot the 
unhappy mortal^ who has already undergone 
his pimiihment in hearing his fentcnce, the 
thne to feel the blow of death he receives* 
And it is of a nation^ which has juft made 
fuch impcfrtant, fuch numerous, and fuch 
happy changes in the.adminiftration of its 
juftice, that the Governors of the Netfaer-i* 
lands fay, that it has no longer any juflicel 

What 
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What i^ey txf of its police, has no greater 
^fcundadon in truth. 7he police^ which no 
longer exifts in France, and whole abolition 
is one of the firflr bleflings of libertyi is that 
inftmous art of fpying, which employed an 
«my of highwaymen to watch over pick- 
pockets ; which corrupted public morals, in 
order to maintain tranquility } which poiled 
a traitor by the fide of an honeft man to fpy 
out his thoughts, and to reprefs every great, 
liberal and generous fentiment. In a word, 
that art created by tynbrts, and become their 
favourite inftrument, continually interpofed 
defpotiim betwixt the laws and the upright 
man, to ruin him, and betwixt the laws and 
the villain to fave him. Yes, undoubtedly, 
this police, of which die Minifters of the 
Houfe of Auftria fo bitterly deplore the lofi, 
fell in France under the firft blow which de- 
molifhed defpotifm and the Baftille. Thanks 
be given to its deftruflors ih the name of 
liberty, of the laws, of morals, and of hu-» 
manity ! How much would the enemies of 
the Revolution, the Emigrants, abd the Qo^ 
vernors of the Netherlands, have wifhed both 
at the time of its deftrudion, and fmce, that 
diere had been no police in Francb I How 
I much 
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much WQuld this have favdurcdV the ^'jjlob 
which they have fo often hatched, ^anS rife 
oconfpiracies whofe fuccefs appeared lot|isih 

4b often certain ! But their moil* fecrct ihi^- 
chinations have been jdifcovercd ; their inoft 
^iful confpiracies have i been .. defeated i and 
«thus at every inflant to. have balked crimes 
which watch in the (hade, and accomplices 
bound to myftery by fuch inviolable intercft, 
nuift there not have been infallibly a Police 
.in France. In faft, there does cxift one. 
.'3ut it is not the fame that the^ Governors of 
.the .Netherlands regrets If^ ever thefr was 

^^my thing, that was .worthy of the attcntibn 

, .of thofe who, obferye human . nature in the 
great agitations of. fociety, . it is the ciondud 
jof the capital and principal towns of France^ 

. jUi .thoHb critical ^nd, alarming days for liberty, 
when danger?; excited by thofe whofe office 
.was to maintAin pc^ace and order, were put t 
Jftop to by the populace in tumult and *?age; 
when public rpiagiftptes abandoned their pdfts, 
and when, th^ authority of thole who remijn-^ 
ed faithfUlr to their duty was of.no" elpfftf 
and as it may be faid, fufpended by the ge- 

. ncraljifing of the nation^ when every cri* 
minal paflion might have fo eiiily fbuddfome 

6 honour* 
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honourable pretexts, and when it was fb dif- 
ficult to impofe reflraints on revolutionary 
paflions, which it was neceflary to encourage 
and applaud. In thefe momenta the people 
have been feen of themfelves diredling the 
violent agitations^ with which they were car- 
ried away. They have been feen fubmitting 
to authorities, which had no other force tjlan 
that. they choofe to. give it; arid which had 
no other influence over them than that of 
their refped for reafon 5' and when every 
thing fecmed to be involved in confufion, 
order prevailed. The police was fupported 
by the fuyimeft of all fentimcnts, commu- 
nicated at once to millions of men of every 
clafs. . TJie biftory of this age will not pre-»- 
fent ia . more glprious, picJture for admira- 
tion> than that of (;he countenance of the 
people of Paris,, on the day of the 21 ft of June, 
find the follgwing oftes. But \VhateVer is 
fublime cannot b(? in the Ordinary ftate of 
things i and laws muft regulate the daily pur* 
pofes,of. the Police. A code for 'the Police 
has been decreed by the Conftltuting AlTcm- 
bly. The adminiftration of thefe laws has 
been diftributed, accordiijg to certain views, 
t« aU Aq inagiftratcs j who Iiercbf arc atl In- 
la ' " *" terefted 



y|^ch orwjr each others And^jjjj^iipwij^p.lrfr 
DA If M E R ; £ ha$| t>euv eil^Uiihei /<^ j^Sv^CQ- 
Gtition of dtelr pr^r^ tbus, grq^Hjpi^r ^ii]^ 
force, that the legale po^fq^^C a2)]r.«oii\9«ry 
ever bad under its conuoand. 

Such is.th^.yemcityxiiuchr <the«M:eviM^ 
reprcfentatipn, by.-iwbich, the G«vcmolBi:t>f 
the Netherlands haw pretesided lo aoake 
](nown the a^al &»,tp oC F;i?aace. > Who can 

■'-If » . . . ■ J ' 

awake from afloni|hpienti when .he^fcflcfftv 
J^at it is by fuch affeFtionSy and'by fQchxieSi- 
fons, which have .been ju^ ei(amiAoj«if^t 
the Governors of the Netherlands hope to 
imp9fc^U|)O0U}e people, tp whom their^Fro* 
clamatTop is adfireiTed. r B^t thU Pipckin*- 
tion has been followed by anoditr Proclamar 
tion, an Ai>vertj|nc9; figned by Mft^fM 
Render. 'I'nthi^ th^JSdarihal^PPn^s thoie» 
who might Jiot be , OTnvjbced by the Prock^ 
riiation of .^ G4vernoi?S|^ .tl«rt if. ^Jiey 8|r. 
tempt ta'^vij^gnie the nxtRda .od^ the -p<}pfj|c^ 
^(t})^'t js, to inftruj^ ther»)r,eifhcr by dif^pw^ifci 
jbr btherwife^ J^e arm MAP.\ks\arnus blambfs 

^ Lii Qftntf hlai/i^hiii^^iii^^i^^ ki^. ilich ,aiW 

Will 



'milai':^'^p\^liSi"i^xm tfi(ehiVthat IS. to 
fey, bi«h>^ik«i^cmfe todTfliis 6tte Thus tlie 
Gov««oH?krf'^l<Wte<fHaWdV;^ii»t Inuch rc- 

People of Europe— Thus it is, that a fnoall 
nunU»rj^ IHertv^ '(♦ho; ciffl^ iKtiiifelv«' ' your 
!fnaf)sfs,> uiider^nd ti(^<fecidie ifier itj^iceftKih of 
yom righi«^^4ttid <$f ^eif p^t6nffid/is.' Ttie 
iaft form of 't^ir ar^gd^hi^tailbh, '& to ptac* 

^Ua&ii,i}uJ(lic(^ Bbfeftf,'*«i:derbf fotietyi ai^ 

^>ndteittgJ|j*tt«*|itjriiiWi'r' ' " ' ;' 

•^•■•fttttf'lh8fe-"'tyrtntsr^'dn'"«ic^'^cii^^ 
d^lffiei-ty'ifaibtt^ft a^^|fe6"J5fev iii 'the'm^ 

tclryob,>^tliat^i^')>irt;h^iV^ifi<^vit^^^^^ 
with co*vuIfloAii''iah^'thkt ii't^kihv^s iits^prpE 
^rity for! J)^)fe,^iWidfe^ p<4ictp1^$' and c'ha- 
isatfit hits-fdHnetf tfikiifgii alAngTucceffioji 
^F-JiH* ; iatna y« *^y fiif f»W)1rd'^ fean^imon 
»tty; 'Arid irttoiBlktt^ff ^''i^Wc^cn; w'here 
^ 1tt% bedi'M&Bh*{ti^)tfti^ iher^-a^s'^^^^^^ 
Wher^: it \tos fo.6ify t<?,jmprpY5>.sl(4 eternize 

iV.y, ■ city 
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JSity of morals fb emiaeatly>'pftoy«ilp4^ l|99r 
vrbsit ■ they add to ' dreir: unfmiCRtikiQar . foci 
1^eat» againft the RieyDlutktn<:ofr£iwiiw^ 
were tliey to ^ tciedtted^iithdy tmnotU^ 
tiiiey, endure thafe.itrouUffib iWe.sooyul^jpe 
Agitations, which are only the reporcuiJ^H^^xf 
tliefe mighty events, Ihnxi^iQtit .^e. Fmt^ 
■Emi^lre) they dumot ibffjjr. {^ j(^vokttioa 
^rmed not upoo agreement^ -but. upon the 
conteftsof aUpartieit andiinwhicjb.amoagft 
fi> many vidims,; tbemoft uniotrtimate. is t}u> 
Mofnarch, who is rather chained to^ thaoniv- 
|kced upon bis thoooC:; andyettbey dechn 
>ihe fame ranconTt. iht fainr: ^v^: ag^i^ft, t^e 
Revolution of Poland^ which commenced and 
'M«9 accompli^d by the agre^mont of all 
pities and fenthnents, by a fingk opcraiion. 
In one day, wlthdttt fpiUinga fiagl&tdmp pf 
<^'b16od, in themidft of tbcfrbencdi^o»«<il' a 
people, whofe liberty it created, sod lofa 
monarch whofe power it extended : lend an 
' eaVj in ihort, td tbefc ■ ^efpotf ,r wJwn ] they 
pretend to be guided % priaoiplcs jikAKi(e> 
and affeft the fcichce aAl language of .legMft- 
tors; they decide < thiC'>thenCoofti(uti£>Pi 'of 
fiance is thoovefthrowiiof-.cvcBy jy^tJi^le 
(if-leii(^lif>n* b<;c«l)fer4t' tbai :iM(^ f^ji 
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titles, 4>«Mttft :it has not lefib ariy rwik or any 
nobility AiMilitig betwixt the rpeople on^ ^e 
tnbnatdh i becaufb it fats entruAed the whole 
dcckntiotk of the gemcal will to a fingle 
A&mbly, to a fingle hottfe^. which having 
tiothifig'to controul its^paffions, mtkfis itfi 
paffibns ^he kws of tfao kingdom s an4 yet 
their anmes marbh againft the Coaftitutiqn> 
of Pc^tidi which has given g freC) luftce ^ 
the didihdtions of nobility^ which hat- inarJ^- 
ed the dififepence of fankfc in the moft decifiYe 
term^^ and incorporated them a^ conflitu^fit 
part*, ^d teceivefr fupport from thecpt wt4^ 
hasfiirnifhed thefe difierent intercftsT with 
ihftitutidrtS for declaring: itheit wills, .wbfch 
bad provided the ttiearis '' £dOi the kgiflatiye 
body, to moddrate brftop' its decifions -by i^^ 
diyifion, and iix^wldch noJMAd of in^uepqi^d 
precipitation> jcither beneficial oc prejfi^iQi^ 
can exift..ii »ii, . ^ > .»; :•• 



^ *<!■ 



Thus in 'tl^.jnidfl: of. thefe nDumberl^ia 
contradi^gns^ betwixtMTjhaC defpojt? |a)^.^d 
what th^ do>; tiieXolo q^je^of: t^ ^pm^ 

''' binationi ia 'taciaHifdOk^iraod. difclo&s t6 the 
1fO#ldi that 4dl their' «fiW«a t«94 to pqfjCepyte 

*'*libeftyy and «|iiaUty^^]it«yerj; j^lafCct^^^ 
' ** riod 
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tioA of civilization^ in whatever fbrni thef 
are offered, in great as woll as littk empires, 
Itnongft people advanced, as well as amongft 
people fifing to the rank of freedom, with 
thofe whoie legiflative power refides in ooCt 
or in two houfes of legiflature. They art 
reiblved not to fee liberty on earth : they re- 
quire that nations (hould keep their iilence 
before them, and that they ihould receive 
their deftinies from their (upreme will. Snch 
is their plan. Who can eftimate the cala- 
mities which its execjation wfll entail on 
mankind f 

Each dcfpot, until this age, confined his 
pfttenfions to his own empire, and ckimo^ 
his titles which the annals of hiflory an- 
nounced, the authority of examples, the an« 
*tiquity of poiTeflkmi and .the ferviccs ren«^ 
dered by his anceftors ; and hereby even in 
^hefe kinds of domeftic dtfcuflions betwixt a 
nation and its king, mutual fentiments of 
regard might foften and terminate this quar« 
rd of principles : at this day the agreement 
even of a people, with their king, does not 
fkve them in the confpiracy of foreign kings 
from their rage. They iky to the King of 

tha 



the FTCQch, you do iK>.t t^iiok wl;»t you 
{wear; to^the King of Pojajid, you (hall be ^ 
punilhed like your, jDCQp^fi,. fincc you think 
like them; and the difcuilkuis. of political 
dodiriries cannot .be, Iternoinated bijii; in fcas of 
blood. No other ji^t will hencefi^trth exiftj 
tut that of force,. _ 

Such is the ftatc of the prefect war be^ 
twixt Aullria and France. It cannot fail to 
attract and intereft every friend of freedom 
in Europe. The objedt in .difpute is not ajB 
in former wars, the thirfl of conqueft, : the 
rivality of trade, or the pretended dignity 
of a crown ; but the liberty, the exiftonce 
of a free nation, a people, who have reqqgfr 
niTed thefr rights, and with unanimous; 
confent Iiave formed and efi^bliilKd a Coo^i 
ftitution and Government on the broad baiiB. 
of political equality, and^univerfd b^^ept. 
to the goverhed.-T- Who lias the ctFrontery, 
of impofing a Veto On the uiuiaii^oys^ 
will of an independent Natipu ? Who i^..h.?jL,. 
who dares to fay to France; It is my wiH*. 
that you inftantly change your CgnltitutioQ, ^ 
and niodel yqur OoypraajLentit. according to 
U:ue or4ers I CbaXH^ thj^k ^w^i tp .prefccibe ? . 
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Who is he whb arrogates to himiMf thfc {*?- 
vUcdgc of butchering men, becaufc tbcy arc 
reiblved to preferve their independence, tfnd 
enjoy in peace the fruits of a free and iftipar^ 
tial Conftitution, founded on choice ?• Whb 
i$ he, who thus imperioufly difpofes of fhfc 
fate of a whole nation, and fword m liand 
ftrives to reduce them to their former wretch- 
ednefs and flavery ?— A foreign Prince,* "who 
fcarce has attained the age of manhood, and 
who fignalizes the commencement of his 
reign with this flagrant breach of ancient al- 
liance, and the rights of nations. 

What man is there, who hfears this, and is 
not filled with indignation ! That the liberty 
of an independent people fhould thus be an- 
nihilated with the FIAT of a Foreign Moharch 
"Such is my pleasure;**— the cjcecution 
iof which is effefted by fire and' fword, and all 
the horrors of war, in the face of the World, 
and in contempt of right, of jufticc, of hu- 
manity, and of fliame I 

Can a Nation, who has ever been jealous 
of her own independance and liberty; who 
has ever repulfed with indignation^ every fb- 

Kign 
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reign atteo^pt. to yiterferc a.nd<:ontroul her. 
fover^ign >yiJUn her. own concerns look 60 
with indiSe?^i)ce,.and fee thefe neighbourinj^ 
defpQ^^ fcj?iag,fand|,difgpfing of Nations, who 
havc^ juft f recovered their liberty, and over 
whom theyhay^ jHO. pret?nfions or right of 
interference but that which their fwords pro*^ 
cure them? Can. a Sifter Nation fail tp 
iympat^ize in • the calamities and diiafters 
which have accompanied the reftoration of 
liberty amojigft a people who fo long have 
groaned under the degrading defpotiiln of their 
capricious tyrants^ when (he rqcolledts what 
years of trouble, what domeftic and foreign 
wars, what cataftrophes h^ve attended the 
conflia for her own liberty ? ,Can Englifli- 
rocn, who have ever boafted of their own 
freedom, and have ever been diftinguifhed for 
.their gcnerofity — Can Englifhmen fee their 
neighbours, their fellow, men ftruggliqg for 
their lives and freedoni, and confine themfelvcs 
only to their prayers to. Heaven for their fuc- 
cefs ? — It little concerns us, what their plan 
of Conftitution is, or how it differs from oiir 
own. They have built a dwelling for li- 
berty, and they have built it- for them- 
selves. * If cye^^ Lisi^aLTY, w;is dear to the 
3 hdart 
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iieart of an Englishman, it is iK>t kis ^o to 
the heart ef a Fxenchraan. And 4hsil we, 
hcczufc we are the Elder Brother ifi the fa- 
fnily of freedom, defpiie and rejeft.&eckimt 
tius our younger and weaker Brother htt on 
fliur £iendihip and good-offices. When viider 
the defpotic fway of the Mooarchs of ¥er- 
iailks, the French were made the hUnd in*- 
^hiiments of ambition and ilaveiy, they migfat 
be then confidcred (if hitmanity can a&ow 
this degradong epithet) a^ the naturai tmtmes 
of England : but now that they have toco- 
vcred the dignity of faumaa natu^, onnircthat 
they are Freemen, they are omTuUurulfrknJk. 
The Cause of Kibugs vc know and here 
&e, is the ^ame. So likewife is the cAvsz 
OF Nations, Kings forget their c&mtlies^ 
and embrace each other, to confpire toge- 
ther for the deftru(ftion of the liberties of a 
people, who have dared to be free. * So fhould 
nations forget their animoiities, and unitie 
together lo preferve their freedom and their 
mutual independance. Who knows but a 
^ord from Great Britain, would defeat the 
impious plots of this Kingly Junto^ and force 
the voice of jufticcto be heard. And ihaU 
-we then (how ourfclves unworthy of th^ title 

of 
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of Freemen, and of Friends of Liberty. Shall 
we apoftatize our principles, and (hut our 
rires.againft our true and invariable intercft f 
No. Engliflimen will not allow themfelves 
to be impofed upon by the prejudices and 
prepoflcflions, which certain perfons give 
themfelves fuch pains to propagate and con-^ 
£rm. They will adhere to their ancient, 
their venerable love for freedom ; and will 
proclaim to the whole world, their natural 
abhorrence of this wicked and unjufl war 
againft the liberties of France. True to 
their principles, they will hold in horror the 
Kingly Confpiracy at Pilnitz ; and confider 
the caufe of France, as the caufe of all Man- 
kind. 
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AVANT PROPOS. 



E N U en Angleterre, fur I'invitation 
de quelques amisy qui m'ont temoign^ Tin- 
teret Ic plus genereux, j'y ai joui pendant 
tnon fejour^de la tranquillite^qu'on ne connoit 
plus dans ma malheureufe patrie. J'y ai 
^prouve ainfi que plulieurs de mes compa- 
triotes Taccueuil le plus hofpitalier. J'ai 
pu y pratiquer au milieu de mes freres r^- 
unis, paifiblement & fans crainte, la reli- 
gion qu'on a toujours profeflee dans mon 
pays, & qu'on y perfecute maintenant avec 
fureur fans en profeiTer une autre. 

Penetre de reconnoi fiance pour ceux qui 
m*ont fait jouir de ces biens, je me prepa- 
rois a aller me r^unir fur le continent a mes 
parens, a mes amis, & aux autrcs Fran9ois 
reft^s fideles auxanciennes loixdu loyaumc, 
lorfque j'ai vu dans un papier public un amas 
d'infames calumnies dirigees centre nous. 

Je n'ai pas cru pouvoir me difpenfer de 

les repouffcr, & j'ai differ^ mon depart pour 

rediger fur cet objet quelques oblervations, 

dont j'ofFre I'hommage au bon fens & k la 

g^n^rofit^, dont la nation Angloife fait pro- 

fefSon. 

Le Chev. dc la Bintinaj 

LonditSj le i Man, 1792. 
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N £ des meilleurs regies de la prudence 
dans la vie privee^ eft de ne point fe m^ler, 
fans necefHte, des affaires d'autrui. Si nous 
fommes appelles par devoir ou par invita- 
tion, a donner une opinion, avant de hazarder 
de donner un confeil, ou de prendre fur nous 
de condamner, nous devons etre aiTur^s d'en- 
tendre parfaitement la mati^re, de connoitre 
^ fond la iituation de la perfonne, & les cir- 
conftances du cas propofe. Celui qui pro- 
nonce fans connoiiTance, eft bien expofe ^ 
^tac injufte, m6me lorfqu'il cherche a £tre 
impartijd. On doit du-B^oins attcndre de la 
• moderation 
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' N E of the beft rules of prudence in 
private life, is not to meddle, without ne- 
ceflity, in the affairs of other people. If 
called upon by duty or invitation to deliver 
an opinion, we fhould be very fure that we 
perfectly underftand the fubjeft, that wc 
thoroughly comprehend the fituation of the 
perfon, and the circumftances of the cafe, 
before we venture to advife, or take upon 
us to condemn. He who pronounces with- 
out knowledge is very likely to be unjuft^ 
even when he intends to be impartial. Mo- 
deration, at leaft, may be expeded from 

B2 him 
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moderation de celui qui n*a point regi; 

d'ofFenfe, & que rien de pcrfonncl intcreflc 

^ la chofe. Ou bien^ fi nous ne pouvohs 

^viter d*adopter les paiHons d'un parti9 gar* 

dons nous de prendre |a qualite de juges. 

Agir avec paflion, fans motif de re{rentiment9 

on injuftement fans interet, c*eft etrc mc- 

chant pour Ic plaifir meme de la mechan- 

cete> ou tenir fes plus mauvaifes qualites en 

exercice, afin qu'elles foientpretes au befoin. 

I^orfque nous voyons un grand peupleluttant 

pour fa liberte contre le pouvoir fans droit, 

cntoure de perfidie & dc rebellion, & me-r 

Jiac^ d'invafion ; — lorfque nous voyons que 

fes efforts ont pour objet tout cc qui de-f 

vroit nous etre cher, aufli bien qu'a lui, fup- 

pofons feulement s'il eft poflible, qu'il eft 

meilleur juge que nous de fa (ituation. A 

tout ^venement, informons nous avant de 

decider. Beaucoup de perfonnes admettent, 

je penfe, qu'il exiftoit des Snconveniens 

confiderables dans le Gouvernement qui a 

ete detruit en France. — Mr. Burke affirme 

qu'il etoit plein (Tabus. D'un autre cote, 

on ne pent nier qu*on n'y ait apport^ des 

rcmedes d'une violence non commune ; mais 

eft 
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him who has received no offence, and who 
feels no concern. Ort if we cannot avoid 
adopting the paffions of a party ^ let us be* 
ware how we affume the pofition of a 
judge. To adt paffionately without re*? 
fentmenty or unjuftly without interefl, is 
either to indulge in depravity for its own 
fake, or to keep our worfl qualities in exer« 
cifcy that they may be ready for employi- 
ment. When we fee a great people ftrug- 
gling for their liberty againft power with? 
out right, furrounded with treachery and 
rebellion, and threatened with invafion ;— ? 
when we fee them contending for every 
thing that ought to be dear to us as well as 
to them, let us barely fuppofe it poiUble, 
that they underftand their own cafe better 
than we do. At all events let us condefcend 
to inquire before we decide. Moft men, I 
think, admit that coniiderable diforders ex- 
ited in the fubverted government of France. 
Mr. Burke affirms that it vfz^full of abufes. 
On the other hand, it is not denied that 
remedies of uncommon violence have been 
applied to them; but does it follow of cpurfe, 
that fuch remedies were unneceflary ? We 

fee 
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^ il prouv^, que de tels remedes ne fuflent 
pasneceflaires? Nous voyons Toperation&les 
ibuffrances qu'elle caufe. Avons-nous droit 
deconclure que ramputation eft un meurtre^ 
Bo que le chirurgien eft un aflailin? Des corps 
anciens & condderables ont ^te difTous— un 
iyfteme de pouvoir arbitraire a ^te detruitf— 
des rangs eleves ont dte reduits a Tegalite de 
droits (rien autre choTe) avec le refte du 
royaume. Sommes-nous fondes k affirmer 
qu'il eut ^te poftible^ fans employer ces 
moyens d'operer d'une manlere complette, 
efficace» & furtout permanente^ la reforma- 
tion d'une conftitution corrompue ? Peutetre 
trouverons nous, parTexamen, que lafitua- 
tion dela France avoit ft peu de rapport avec 
les exemples connus & les regies ordinaires, 
qu'elle faifoit regie pour ellc«meme, & n'en 
admettoit point d'autre ; — qu'bn ne pouvoit« 
ions perfidie ou fans folic, y appliquer les 
moyeos de la politique ordinaire, ou des re- 
medes palliatifs, & que c'etoit fagefte aufli 
bicn que vertu de s'interdire Tufage de ces 
ixpediens perfides appelles mefures moderees. 
L'original de Tecrit fuivant a ete trace a la 

hate 
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fee tbe operation, and the fufferings thM 
attend it. Have we inflantly a right to 
conclude that amputation is murder, and 
that the furgeon is an affaflin ? Great and 
antient corporations have been difiblved-— > 
an arbitrary fyftem of power has been de- 
molifhed-— *high ranks have been reduced 
to an equality of rights (no other), with 
the red of the kingdom. Are we at once 
entitled to affirm that, without fuch reme- 
dies, it would have been poflible to ac« 
complifh a complete, an effeftive, and above 
all, a permament reformation of a rotten 
conftitution ? Perhaps ^we may find, upon 
enquiry, that the iituation of France, con* 
flituted an unexampled, anomalous cafe, 
which, the moment it exifled, made a ru}e 
for itfelf, and could be governed by no 
other I — to which, without perfidy or folly, 
no vulgar policy or palliation could be ap* 
plied : and in which it was wifdom as well 
as virtue to prohibit the ufe of any of 
thofe treacherous expedients^ called moderate 
meafures. The original of the following 
paper was haflily drawn up, in anfwer to a 
queftion ftarted not long ago in converfation 
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h^te, en reponfe a une queftion propofee il 
n'y a pas longtemps^ dans la converfation 
par un ecclefiaflique Fran9oiSy tres favantt & 
je penfe, non moins honnete. Ce n'eft qu'un 
court abr^ge d'un long detail d'enormes 
abus, ecrit avec une parfaite connoiiTance de 
caufej 6c, fuivant mon opinion^ avec plui de 
moderation & de bonhommie que le fujet 
DC le comportoit. Le public d'Angleterre 
ne fait gueres fur T^tat de la France^ que ce 
qu*en difent les partifans du pouvoir^ ou 
les emigrans Fran9ois» dont les deux ti^rs 
pretendant fuir la perfecution^ ne font dans 
le fait que des debiteurs fugitifs, qui viennent 
en Angleterre pour etre proteges contre 
leurs creanciersj comme ils Tetoient en 
France. Les autres, ayant perdu leurs 
places 6c leurs penfions^ en font fort cha- 
grinsy & voudroient les recouvrer— n'importe 
par quels moyens. Ne voyant de reiTource 
que dans Tefperance d'une Contre-revolu- 
tion, ils font affez infenfes pour oublier qu'ils 
ne peuvent accomplir la ruine de leur pays^ 
fans affurer la leur. 

Vous 
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by a French Ecclefiaftic of great learning, 
and^ I believe, of equal integrity. It id 
but a (hort epitome of a long hiftory of 
enormities, written with perfect knowledge, 
and, in my opinion, with more temper and 
good humour than the fubjed was entitled 
to. The public of England know very 
little of the ftate of France, but what they 
arc told by the partizans of power, or by 
the French Emigrants, two-thirds of whom, 
pretending to fly from perfecution, arc 
really fugitives for debt, and come to Eng« 
land to be protedted agaiRft their creditors, 
as they ufed to be in France. The reft of 
them, having loft their places and pcnfions, 
arc extremely forry for it, and would be 
glad to recover them— no matter by what 
means. Having no refource left but in the 
profpe£t of a Counler-Rc volution, they arc 
mad enough to forget that they cannot ac- 
complish the deftru£tion of their country 
without infuring their own. 



Yott 
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Vous me demandez, a quoi on doit attri« 
buer la deftrudtion de la noblefle & du clerg^ 
en France ? 

Depuis long- temps, ces deux ordres etoient 
un fardcau pour la nation, fans lui Stre 
d'aucune utilite. Les feuls privileges dont 
la noblefTe fit cas, etoient la diftin(ftion de 
rang, & Texemption dcs taxes. Elle n'avoit 
plus aucune relation avec le peuple dont elle 
^toit a peine connue, & fur lequel elle 
n'avoit aucune efpece d'influence que par 
le moyen des agens du gouvernement. Ceft- 
ii-dire^ des Miniflres & des Intendans qui 
etoient les feuls hommes vraiment puiffans 
en France. Quatrc Miniftres & trentc- 
deux Intendans gouvernoient le royaume, 
diliribuoient les faveurs de la couronne, & 
repartiflbient les impots. Les moyens de 
s'exempter de payer les impots Etoient le 
grand objet de Thabilete parmi les nobles, 
particulierement parmi les courtifans. Celui 
qui auroit du payer cent mille livres, com- 
pofoit fouvent quelquefois pour mille, oil 
meme il obtenoit une remife de la fomme 
entiere, laquelle remife etoit port^e fur les 
I comptes 
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Yoa afk me, What has dcdroyed the no- 
bility and clergy in France ? 



For a long time, thefe two orders were a 
weight on the nation, without being of any 
ufe to it. The only privileges the nobility 
valued, were diftindtion of rank, and exemp- 
tion from taxes. They had no longer any 
relation to the people, to whom they were 
hardly known, and over whom they had no 
fort of influence, except through the agents 
of government ; that is, the Miniflers and 
the Intendants of the Provinces, who were 
the only men in France really powerful. 
Four Minifters and thirty-two Intendants 
governed the kingdom, diftributed the fa- 
vours of the crown, and formed the diftri- 
bution of the taxes. To be exempt from 
paying taxes was the great trial of (kill 
among the nobles, particularly the courtiers. 
He, who ought to have paid one hundred 
thoufand livres, compounded fometimcs for 
a thoufand, fometimes obtained a remiflion 
of the whole fum, for which credit was 
given in the accounts fent to the Minifterby 
C a the 
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cooiptes cnvoy^s au Miniftrc par Tlntcn- 
dant, pour fervir de quittance a cdui a qui 
elle ^toit accord^e. 

Toutcs Ic8 faveurs etoient concentr^es 
parmi ceux de la noblefle qui fuivoient la 
cour, Peniions enormes, gouvernemensy 
commandemensde provinces^fana fonAionfi— 
emplois qu'ils vendoient— part dans les 
profits refultans des operations de finances 
tout le butin du pillage de Verfailles— -Jea 
ruineux dans lequel ils engageoient les 
Fiinces— -lis trouvoient le moyen de faire 
payer par I'etat leur logement^ leur table» 
leurs livrees, et Teducation de leurs enfans. 
Deux ou trois cens femmes intrigantes voy- 
ageoient fans cefle de Paris a Vcrfailles, pour 
obfeder le Roi, la Heine, ct les Miniftres. 
C etoient ces perfonnes fans principes, fans 
conduitc, et fans decence, quifaifoient tout. 
Elle ne defiroient que de Targent pour 
fournir a leur toilette, a leur table, a leurs 
equipages, et a leurs galans. — Les moyens 
ne leur coutoient rien. 

Pans la foci^t^, les nobles avoient entre- 

eux 
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the Intendant, to ferve as an acquittance to 
the party. 



All favours were confined to thofe of the 
nobility who attended the court. Enor- 
mous penfionSy governments, finecure com- 
mands of provinces — places which they fold ; 
-—profitable fhares in money tranfaftions with 
the public;— -all the wafte and plunder of 
Vcrfailles s — ruinous gaming, in which they 
engaged the Princes; — their lodging at 
home, their table, their liveries, the educa- 
tion of their children, all which they con- 
trived to be paid for. Two or three hun- 
dred intriguing women were inceffantly 
travelling from Paris to Verfailles, to be- 
fiege the King and Queen, and the Minif- 
ters : Thcfc were the perfons who did every 
thing, without morals, good condudt, or 
decency. Money for their drcfs, their 
table, their equipage, and their gallants, 
was all they wanted. The means coft no- 
thing. 

In fociety among themfelves, the nobles 

had 
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eiix quelque douceur et quelque facility dans 
les manieres, avec une hauteur infultante pour 
Icurs inferieurs; — un extreme defordre dans 
leurs affaires ; — des dettes deflionorantes et 
mal payees; — une rage efFrenec pour la 
debauche ; — des maitrefTes qui leur cou- 
toient des millions; tout ce^u'on peut at- 
tendre en un mot d'hommes qui ne pcn« 
foient point, qui n'avoient ni fens, ni 
inftrudion, qui avoient perdu tout fentiment 
par rhabitude de ramper devant les valets de 
la cour ; — les plus grands feigneurs s'humi* 
lioient devant les commis du bureaux, ctlcs 
femmes de chambre qui avoient des credit. 
Rien de ce qui pouvoir procurer protecftion, 
ou argent, ne hur paroiflbit tropbas, ou trop 
fervile. Rien de tel n'etoit regarde comme 
derogatoire a la noblefle. 

Toutes les places qui produifoient dc 
Targcnt etoient remplies par la noblcffe. 
Les fermiers du rcvenu public comptoient 
parmi leurs commis fubaltcrnes quelqucs uns 
des plus grands noms du Royaume. Les 
nobles feuls etoient employes dans les am- 
baffades^etrangeres;— tou« les mariages riches 

leur 
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,had Axne foftnefs and facility, with an in- 
fulting haughtinefs towards their inferiors ; 
an extreme diforder in their affairs ;— -debts 
difhonourable and ill paid; — an ungovern- 
able rage for debauchery ; — miftreflcs, whp 
coft millions; every thing, in fhort, that 
can be produced by want of thought, want 
of fenfe, and want of inftrudtion ; by a total 
lofs of fentiment, by the continued habit of 
crawling before the lackeys of the court; 
the higheft of the nobility humbling them* 
fclves before clerks in office, or before wait- 
ing-maids who had intereft. Nothing too 
mean and fervile, if money or protection 
could be got by it. No man thought it a 
derogation. 



All the places, that produced money, 
were engrofTed by the nobility. The farms 
of the revenue reckoned, among its inferior 
clerks, fomc of the greateft names of the 
kingdom. No others emjiloyed in foreign 
embaflics ;— -all the wealthy marriages de- 
volved 
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Icur ^toient d^volus, ct ils s'y prcnoient 
long- temps d*avancc pour fc Ics aifurer. 
Dans Tarmcc, il falloit avoir un certificat dc 
noblcflc. Segur a cu rimpcrtincncc d'^xigcr 
quatre degres de noblefTe pour obtenir une 
lieutenance. La declaration exifte. Le 
nombre dcs perfonnes prefentees a la cour, 
et par confequent proteges contre leurs 
creanciers augmentoit chaque jour. Des 
eflaims de petite noblefTe fortoient des 
provinces^ et formoient des demandes en 
vertu de leur nom; ils deployoient de 
vieux parchemins^ ou les fabriquoient. 
En cela confifloit la grande fcience de ces 
Meflieurs, les plus fots et les plus vains de 
leur efpece. Lorfqu'on parloit de quelqu'un 
qu'ils ne connoiffoicnt pas, leur queftfon 
etoit, EJi^il bon ? c'eft-a-dire, remonte-t'il au 
de la de Tannic 1400? Mais ils n'etoient 
pas fi difficiles avec les parvenus puiffans 
qui prctoient de Targent, ou qui donnoicnt 
^ diner. 

Nous avons vu un temps ou les tables des 
financiers etoient leur rendezvous commun. 
Point de cuifine au logis — tout leur argent 
^toit depenfe par leurs valets, 

Dans 
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volved to them of courfe, and they laid 
themfelves out long before hand to fccure 
them. In the army you muft have a certi- 
ficate that you were noble. Segur had the 
impertinence to infift on four degrees of 
nobility to be a lieutenant. The declaration 
cxifts. The number of perfons prefented at 
court, and thereby protefted againft their 
creditors.increafed every day. Swarms of little 
gentry were drawn out of the provinces, who 
made demands in virtue of their name; who 
difcoveredoldparchments, or forged them. In 
this confifted the great fcience of thefe Gen- 
tlemen, the fillieft and vaineft of their . 
fpecics. When a man they did not know 
was mentioned, their queftion was, // be 
good? that is. Is he before the year 1 400 ? 
But they were not fo difficult with upftarts 
in power, if they lent money, or gave din- 
ners. 

We have feen the time when the tables of 
the financiers ferved them for common or- 
dinaries. No kitchen at home — all their 
money was fpent by their fervants. 

D Upon 
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Dans leurs terres» ils tourmentoientleurt 
vafTaux pour la confervation du gibier* Les 
droits feodauxy les chicanes judiciares^ 
^tSient leurs moyens d'opprcflion. Ils avoient 
Ic privilege dc tranfporter leurs proccs par 
Evocation des provinces a Paris^ oii leurs 
amis les Parlemens regloient tout a Icur 
fatisfaftion* La ils trouvoient leurs coufins, 
Icur belles foeurs, leurs freres* Tout cela 
^toit d'une mSmc clique. Les Abbayes ct les 
Evfich^s n'^toient que pour cux ; d^tcftablc 
Education dans les colleges et les feminaires 
pour leurs jeuncs freres qui n'y ^toient 
formes qu*^ Thypocryfie qui etoit fuivanC 
cux cc que nous appellions decence. 



C L E R G E. 

Les femmes etoient en poflcflion du dc- 
partement des pretres qui par Icur canal par- 
venoient a tout. Elles vendoient les abbayes 
ct les evecheSy et il efl bien connu que les 
marches ont et^ faits publiquement. 

Les 
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Upon their cftates they tormented their 
vaflals, to prcferve their game. The feudal 
rights, the chicane of the law, were the 
inftruments of their oppreffions. They had 
the privilege of transferring their law-fuitf 
by evocation from the Provinces to Paris, 
where their friends, the Parliaments, fettled 
every thing to their fatisfadlion. Here they 
found their coufins, their fifters-in-law, 
their brothers, it was all one click, Ab- 
bayes and Bifliopricks were only for them i 
a deteftable education in the colleges and 
feminaries for their younger brothers, where 
the only thing they were well inftrudted in 
was hypocrify, by which they meant what 
we called decency. 

THE CLERGY. 

THE women were in poffeffion of the 
department of the Priefts, who, by that 
channel, arrived at every thing. They fold 
the abbayes and bifhopricks; and it is well 
known that the bargains have been publicly 
made. 

D 2 The 
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Xcs Evcqucs ct Ics Ahhis nc refidoient 
prcfque jamais, mais ils mangcoient Icurs 
revcnus a Paris avec des fcmmes. Nous 
avons vu un Eveque donner foixantc millc 
livres par an a fa maitrefle ; prefque tous ou 
^toient groflieremcnt ignorans, ou nc pofle-* 
doient qu'une fcience theologique pire que 
rignorance. Quelquefois lis entrepicnoicnt 
dc jouer Ic role d'adminiftrateurs dans lequel 
leur conduite devoiloit generalement inc4* 
pacite ou coquineric ♦. 

Un cur^, ou un chanoine, qui ^toit rotu^ 
rser, ou non noble, n'^toit jimals promu 
aux dignites de Teglife. Cette regie avoit 
^t^ conflamment etablie depuis la ruine des 
Proteftans. La diftribution des benefices 
ctoit confiee a un prelat de cour qui ^toit 
mene par les femmes, et par les miniftres, 
Cos prelats etoient libertins, et fans foi ; et 
tel a ete Tc cours des chofes depuis trente ou 
quarante ans au moios. 

* Pour traduire fidelement cct infame anonymes, il 
faut bien prefenter fes expreflions dans tou^e leuv 
haflefle. 

Les 
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The BKhops and Abbots fcarcc ever refid- 
cd, but cat up their revenues at Paris with 
women. We have feen a Bifliop give fixty 
thoufand livres a year to his niiftrefs ; al* 
moftallofthem were either grofsly ignorant, 
or learned only in theology worfe than igno- 
rance. Sometimes they undertook to play the 
part of Managers^ in which they generally 
tetrayed incapacity or roguery. 



A Curate, or Canon, who was a roturier 
or not noble, never was promoted to the dig- 
nities of the Church. This rule was laid 
down ever fince the Proteftants were crufhed. 
The diftribution of benefices was committed 
to a courtier prelate, who was led by the 
women and the Minifters. Thefe prelates 
were libertines and without faith ; and this 
has been the courfe of things for forty years 
at leafl. 



The 
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Les cur^ et les autres pr^tres etotent 
pleins d'indignation ; et de temps en temps 
ih fe montroient prets a fe revolter. Lorfque 
cela arrivoity on les appaifoit par de petitei 
augmentations dans leur traitement. Le 
moment de la vengeance n'^toit pas encore 
ypnu; mais auflitdt que les cur^s parurent en 
force aux etats generauir, les grands ben6« 
£cieres virentqu'ils etoient perdus. 

Rien ne pouvoit cgaler la faineautife et la 
vie fcandaleufe des moines riches dans les 
provinces. lis confommoient environ cent 
millions par an. Leur table» les femmes 
4ts fermiers dans le voifinage^ leur chevaux, 
et leurs chiens, engloutiiToient tout. Les 
moines cependant n exer9oient pas^ beaucoup 
pres auiant de tyrannic que les Abb^s. Un 
4'entr^ux * a dcpenfe dans le cours des trois 
det:nieres annees quarante piille ^us dans 
un procps pour un Uevre. Tousces Meffi* 
eurs portoient leurs fcrmes k un prixexceffifi 
et ruinoient leurs fermiers. 

* L'Abbe dcPoudens, 1788. 

Cc 
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The Curates and other Priefts were filled 
with indignation ; and now and then ftew- 
cd themfelves ready to rebel. When this 
happened, they were appeafed by little aug- 
mentations of their allowances. The mo- 
ment of vengeance was not yet come ; but, 
as foon as the Curates appeared in force in 
the States General, the great beneficiaries 
faw they were undone. 

Nothing could be fo lazy and fb fcanda- 
lous, as the rich Monks in the Provinces* 
Thefe people confumed above a hundred 
millions a year. Their table, the farmers' 
wives in the neighbourhood, their horfes and 
their hounds, fwallowed up every thing. 
The Monks, however, were not quite fo 
tyrannical as Abbots ; one of whom *, with- 
in thefe three years, fpent twenty thoufand 
crowns upon a law-fuit about a hare. All 
thefe gentry raifed their rents exceflively, 
and ruine.d their farmers. 

* Abbe de Poudens, in 1788. 

The 
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Ce qui a perdu les cures audi, c'eft la con- 
ftante pr^f^rence quails accordoient aux gens 
de quality ou aux gens riches dans leurs pa- 
roiffes ; et leurs ligues frequentes avec les 
baillis et les procureurs qui etoient employ^ 
^ la perception du revenu public, pour jctter 
enpi:ifon les perfonnesqu'ilsjugeoient apro- 
posd'appeller mauvais fujets ; c*e(l a dire ceux 
des payfans qui avoient trop de courage, ou 
qui etoient trop clairvoyans. Le plus grand 
nombre des cures ne pratiquoit point ce 
rigoureux celibat qu'ils afFedoient. lis 
etoient aufli ayares et aufli avides que les 
Eveques, mais pas (i prodigues et lorfquils 
laiflbient des fortunes a leuFS parens, cela 
excitoit naturellement des murmures parmi 
le peuple a qui on difoit perpetuelleraent que 
les revenus des pretres etoient la propricte des 
pauvres, mais qui voyoient que dans le fait 
c*etoit pr^cifeoieht le contraire. Ce fut un 
chef d'oeuvre de politique nationals d'oppofer 
les uns aux autres les membres de ce corps 
dont TinterSt ^toit de fe maintenir ^ tout 
prix contre les progres de la raifon et de la 
juflice. Mais ils avoient deja depuis long- 
temps abandonne les moyens qui jufqu'alors 

les 
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The thing that has rained the Curates^ 
too, was, their conftant preference of the 
people of quality, or of thofe who were 
wealthy in their pariflies; and their fre- 
quently leaguing with the bailiffs and attor- 
nies, who were in the coUedlion of the Re- 
venue, to clap into prifon any perfons whom 
they thought fit to call badfubjeSIs i that is, 
any of the peafants, who happened to have- 
too much fpirit, or were too clear fighted. 
The greater part of the Curates did not live 
in all that celibacy they pretended to. They 
were as avaricious and greedy as the Bifhops, 
but not fo profufc ; and when they left for- 
tunes to their relations, it naturally excited 
murmurs among the people, who were per- 
petually told, that the Revenues of the 
Priefts vycre the property of the poor, but 
who faw that iti 'fadl it was juft the con- 
trary. It was a- thafter-^iece of national 
policy, to oppofe the mcnfibers of this body 
to one another, whofe common intercft it 
was to maintiain themfelves, at any rate, 
againfl: the progrefs df reaibn and jufticc. 
But they had already, for a long time paft, 
abandoned the means which had hitherto 
E made 
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le8 avoient fait profperer. . Perfonnc ne 
croyoit plus a Icur^ miracles. Perfonne 
n^affiftoit plus alcurs ceremonies. *A Paris 
on appelloit leurs fermons /a parade des 
fervantes — Une myfticit^ ridicule, ct qui 
n'^toit d*4ucun ufagc pour la vie fociale — La 
confeffion etoit fort peu pratiqu^e, ct Vcft 
encor moins. La meffe ni6me a infiniment 
perdu dans Tefprit dc plufieijr?, Dc forte, 
que le nouveau clerge s^en plaint ct attribuc 
^ TAriilocr^tie oette diminution de zele. 
Lcs figures grotefques expofees fur les ponts 
Ct fur lcs quay; no'nt aufTi pas peu contribue 
a jettcr tin tel ridicule fur rhabillement ct lea 
perfonnes des ecclefiaftiques que la plufpart 
ont pris Thabit laic. Ceux d'entrcux qu; 
appartcnoient a la NobleiTe fubfiftcnt main- 
tenane au moyen de leurs penfions, ou d? 
leurs emolument qomme chapelains de qucl- 
ques femmes riches, qui les recoivent dans 
leurs maifons. Lc refte eft a la payc de la 
nation. lis ont entreux des querelles dans 
lefquellcs ils trouvent difficile d'engagcr le 
pcuple. Les Ariftocrates defireroient a tout 
prix une guerre de religion, mais il n y a 
pas dans la nation Franfoife d*ctofFc fuffir 

fante 
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made them profper. Notody believed ii* 
their miracles ; nobody attendi^d their cere- 
monies. At P^ris their Sermbfis were cal- 
led, TAe Parade 6f the Servant Maids. — A 
ridiculous myfticity, of no ufe to focial life. 
-— Confeflion was little obferved, and is ftill 
lefs fOr Even mafs itfdf is infinitely declin- 
ed in the minds of many ; infomuch, that 
the new Clergy compldin of it, as. if this, 
abatement of zeal proceeded from Arifto- 
tracy. The grotefque figures, exhibited 
upon the bridges and quays, have alfo conn 
tributed not a little to throw fuch a ridicule 
upon the dreffes and perfons of the Clergy, 
that a majority of the Ecclefiadics have 
adopted the Lay habit. Such of them as 
belonged to the nobility, fubfift at prefent 
upon their penfions, and on their emolu- 
ments as Chaplains to wealthy women, who 
receive them into their houfes. The reft are 
in the pay of the nation. Among them- 
felves they have quarrels, in which they will 
find it difficult to engage the people. The 
Ariftocratcs would be glad of a religious war 
at any rate, but there is not fufficient flufi^ 
in the French nation to make it. The na- 
£ 2 tion 
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fantiB pour ccla. La Nation s -eft prodigiciifc-!» 
mcnt detromp^e depuis la revolution. L opi- 
nion dominantc eft quil faut laiffer les No- 
bles ronger Icur frein, payer leurs dettcs 
s'ils peuvent et continqer de s'entre appeller 
Comtes ct Marquis. Pour le clcrgii qu'il 
cxpliquc fes livrcs comme il lui plaira— 
qu*ils fentrc appellcnt intrus ou refraSaires, 
jurcurs ou qon-jureurs, pourvu quele public 
ne foit pas troubl^j et que la circulation des 
aflignats et la liberty de confcience ne (pi^iit^ 
pas interrompues. 

ORDRE JUDICIAIRE. 

Les Prefidens et les confeillers au Parle-- 
ment achetoaentleurs places pour fe procurer 
Texemption des taxes, et le potivoir de tour-* 

menter leurs vaffaux—L'office de Prefident 
a mortier fe vendoit dnq cens millc Francs 

(20,oool.) Le falairc et lea emolumens fe 

montoient a dix mille Francs — Suppofantquc 

le poflcfTcur eut un patritnoinc de trois cent 

mille Francs de revenu (i2,qoo1.) fa taxc 

territoriale auroit du s'elcvera foixante millc 

JFrancs. Au lieu de cela, il compofpit ;sivcfi 

le 
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tion has prodigioufly unfooled itfelf fince 
the Revolution. The prevailing opinion 
is, that the Nobles (bould be left to bite 
upon the bridle, to pay their debts if they 
can^ and tp coptinue to call one another 
Counts and Marquifles. As to the Clergy, 
let them explain their books, juft as they 
like — let them call onp another intruders or 
rcfradtory, jurors or non -jurors, provided 
the public is not diflurbed, and as long as 
the circulation of affignats, and liberty of 
cpnfcience are not interrupted* 

LAW. 

The Preiidents and Councillors of the 
Parliament bought their places, for the pur- 
pofe of exempting themfelves from taxes, 
and for the power of tormenting their vafl^ls. 
-^The office of Prefident a Mortier fold for 
five hundred thoufand livres (29,0001.)— the 
falary and emoluments amounted to 10,000 
liyres :— then, fuppofing him to have a 
landed eftate of 300,000 livres a year 
(i2,oool.) his land-tax (hould have amounted 
to ^0,000 liyres, whereas, he compounded 

with 
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Ic gouverncmcnt pour dix mille. De forte 
qu'cn dernier rcfultat, Ic capital qu'il tvcit 
employe i lachat de fon office Idi rapportoit 
ibixante mille Francs ou dou2c pour cent, ct 
reftoit dans fa famiHc qui pouvoit le ven- 
drc# 

II y avoit a Paris cinq ou fix cent jeunes 
ct jolics femmes qui n*avoicfnt d'autrcs raoy- 
ens dc fubfifter que de folliciter des procds. 
Elles connoiffoient les maitrefles des jugcs. 
Elles favoient i qui s*adrefidr et commenr 
s'aflurer le fucces. Nous avons vu un 
Rapporteur du Parlement dont la maitreflc 
connne etoit une femme de qualite qu'on 
ne pouvoit gagner qu'au prix de prt&'ns 
confiderablcs. 

En general, tous les Juges fe pr^toient a 
€tre foUicit^s en patticutlier dan^ leurs pro-^ 
pres maifons par des femmes. 

Unc audience du Secretaire d'un Juge 
^toit toujours payee en louis d'or. 

Les Epices ou les emolumens d'un con^ 

feiller 
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with Government for 10,000; fo that In the 
end, the capital fum laid out in purchafing 
the office, brought him in 60,000 livres a 
year, or 12 per cent, for his money, and 
continued faleable in his family. 



There were in Paris five or fix hundred 
young handfome v/otntn, who had no other 
means of fubfiftence but foliciting law-fuits* 
They knew the miftreflcs of the Judges ; they 
knew whom they were to apply to, and how 
fuccefs was to be infurcd. We have fecn a 
Reporter gf the Parliament, whofe nominal 
miflrefs was a woman of quality, to whom, 
of courfe, nothing lefs then a confiderablc 
bribe could be offered. 

In general, all the Judges allowed them« 
felves to be folicited in private, at their own 

houfes, iy women. * 

An audience of the Judge's Secretary wa$ 
always paid for in louis-d'ors. 

The Epices, or emoluments of a Council-^ 

lor 
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feillcr dc grand-chambrc s'elcvoicnt a trentc 
ou quarante mille Francs par an. 

Ccs faits cxpliqucnt le tnyflcrc d'offices 
achetes fi chcr fans qu'il y cut aucunc pro- 
portion cntre Ics falaires directs, ou les pro* 
fits avou^s qui y etoient attaches, et le prix 
dc Tacquifition. 

II a plu a Mr. Burke de dire— Que les Fran- 

fois s^itoient revokes contre un monarque legU 

time 9 douid'un caraStere doux . . ^e c^eji a des 

concejjions quails ont refijie : que c*ejl contre la 

frotfSiionqu'ilsfefontfouleves^ et que leurs coups 

ont iti dirigis contre une main qui ieur offroit 
des graces^ des faveurs, et des immunites.— 

Maintcnant, s*il ctoit vrai que la pratique du 
regne a ele, comme il le fuppofe, confidera- 
blement adoucie par les vertus perfonnelles 
qu*il attribue au Prince qui occupe le tronc, 
ecla ne fuffiroit pas pour juftifier le fyftemc 
^tabli, ni pour raflurer contre le retour de 
tous les maux auxquels un tel fyfteme pou- 
toit toujours livrer Ic peuple. Mais dans Ic 
fait le pr^fent regne merite t'il la peinture 
que Mr. Burke en fait ? Dans quelques en- 
droits, il parle avec cmphafe de ces corps 

verierabUs 
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lor of the Great Chamber, amortHited to 
thirty or forty thoufand livrcs a year. 

Thefe fadls account for the myftery of 
paying fuch large fums for offices, without 
dircdt falaries, or avowed profits at all pro- 
portioned to the prime coft. 



Mr. Burke has been pleafed to fay, that 
he has feen the French rebel againft a mild and 
lawful Monarcb^^that their refijiance was 
made to concejfion — that the revolt was from 
proteSiion^ and that their blow was aimed at 
a hand holding out graces j favours , and imtftu^ 
nities. Now, if it were true that the prac- 
tice of the prefcnt reign had been, as he 
fuppofes, confidcrably foftened by the per- 
fonal virtues, which he attributes to the 
Prince upon the throne, it would be no de- 
fence of the eftablilhed fyftem, nor in any 
fliape a fecurity againft the return of all 
thofe evils, which fuch a fyftem^ might at 
any time inflidt upon the people. But in 
fadt, does the prefent reign deferve the cha- 
rafter which Mr. Burke gives of it. In 
F fome 
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v^nerables les Parlcmcns dc France, ct va 
jufqu'a comparer le Parlement dc Paris a 
TArdopage d'Athcncs. 



Je croi8 qu*il fe meprend confiderable- 
mcnt ; mais ecoutons ce que ces v^nerables 
perfonnes ont dit de leur gouvernement avant 
la revolution. Sur ce point, leur autorite ne 
peut etre conteftee. Sans avoir d*eu>t une 
au(n haute idee que lui, 11 efl difficile de con- 
cevoir qu'une clafTe d^hommes qui occu- 
poient un rang confiderable dans leur pays 
euflent eu Taudace de parler comme ils fai- 
foient d^abus qui n*exifloient plus, et daller 
d^terrer dans Vhijloire desjiecles pajfer des «- 
emples d^oppreffion et de perfecution^ et cela 
dans le deflein egalement hazardeux et dedio- 
norant d'infulter leur Roi eii face. 11 n'y a 
pas plus long temps que le ii Avril 1788, 
le Parlement prefenta a Louis XVI. dcs 
remontrances qui commenccnt par ces mots. 
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fome places he fpeaks highly of thoie vene^ 
rable bodies the French Parliaments, and 
goes fo far as to compare the Parliament of 
Paris to the Areopagus of Athens. 

I believe he miftakes the matter very con- 
iiderably ; but let us hear what thefe vene- 
rable perfons have faid of their government 
before the Revolution. On this point their 
authority is not to be difputed. Without 
thinking fo highly of them as he does, it is 
difficult to conceive that any fet of men, 
holding a refpeftable rank in their countryi 
fhould have the audacity to fpeak as the^ 
did of grievances that no longer exifted ; or 
that they, too, bad raked into the bi/iories of 
former ages for in/lances ofopprejjion and per ^ 
fecution^ for the hazardous, as well as dis- 
honourable purpofe of infulting their King 
to his face. It is no longer ago than the 
nth of April, 1788. that this very Parlia- 
ment prefented a remonftrance to Louis the 
XVIth, which begins with the following 
words: 
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SIRE, 



" La Liberie publique, attaque'e dans fon 
'* prlncipe, le Defpotifme fubftitue a la Loi 
'• de TEtat, la Magiftrature enfin reduite a 
** n'etre plus que Tinftrument du Pouvoir 
•* Arbitraire ; — tels font les grands et dou- 
** loureux objets, qui ramencat votre Par- 
** leaicnt au pied du Trone." 

Le II Mars 1788, Lc Due d*Orlcans fut 
exile et Meflrs. Freteau etSabatier, Magiftratg 
du Parlement dc Paris furent arraches de I'Af- 
ftmblee par un ordre diredt du Roi, et jettcs 
dims une prilbn pour avoir enonce leur opi- 
nion contre un edit qu*il avoit ordonn^ 
d'enregiftrer fans difcuffion. 

A cette occafion le Parlement adrefla ai^ 

Roi un appd exprimc avec beaucoup de 

force et de pathetique a fa jujlice^ i fa 

fa^ejfe et a fon humaniti contrc Pufagc de? 

lettres de cachet. 

5' A ce terrible mot tons le? coeurs fe ref- 
f fcrrcnt, toutes les idees fe troublent ; faifi 

^^ d'cffroji 
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*' SIR, 

^' Public liberty attacked in its principle 
<< — -defpotifm fubftituted in the place of 
** law— the magiftracy reduced to be no- 
** thing more than the inftrumcnt of arbi- 
** trary power ; — fuch arc the great and af- 
** Aiding objcdls which bring back your 
^^ Parliament to the foot of the throne." 

On the nth of March, 1788, the Duke 
of Orleans was bani(hed, and Meffrs. Fre* 
teau and Sabatier, Magiilrates of the Par- 
liament of Paris, were dragged out of the 
Affcmbly, by a diredk order of the King, 
and thrown into a dungeon, for delivering 
their opinion againA an edi<5t, which he had 
ordered to be regiftered without debate. 

On this occafion the Parliament addrefled 
the King with a moft powerful and pathetic 
appeal to bisjujiice^ to his nvifdom^ and to bis 
pumanftyf againji the ufe of Lettres de Cachet. 

«* At this word of terror all hearts arc 
ff contradled-^all ideas are confounded : We 

'' look 
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•' d'effroi, on hcfite, on fc regard?, on craint 
•• de s'cxpliquer, ct le pcuple, en filence, 
•♦ ofc a peine elever fa penfce vers ce pou- 
*• voir inconccvable, qui difpofe des hom^ 
^* mes fans les juger fans les entendre ; qui 
^' les plonge et les retient, a fon gre, dans 
•* d'epaiflcs tenebres, ou, trop fouvent, ne 
^ penetre pas plus la lumiere 4u jopr que le 
*' regard des loix, le cri de la nature et la 
•* voix de Tamitie ; vers ce pouvoir, dent 
•^ le myftere eft Tame, et dont la force eft le 
•* feul titre; vers ce pouvoir, quVxercent 
* • ♦• impunemcnt des Miniftres, des Commis, 
** des Agcns de la Police ; vers ce pouvoir 
•• enfin, qui, depuis les Miniftres jufqu'au 
^* dernier des inftrumens de la Police, ctablit 
•^ fur nos t^tes une longue chaine d'oppref- 
•* feurs formidables, devant lefquels toutes 
^ les loix de la nature et de Tetat doivent 
•^ refter muettcs/- 



Nous ne citons ici, il faut Tobferver, que 
deux remontrances fur plufieurs prfefcntees 
dans le cours du prefent regne. Lc tableau 

qu'elles 
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** look at each other with doubt and con- 
** fternation, and are afraid to complain. — 
'* Your people, even in filence, have hardly 
** courage enough to raifc their thoughts to- 
'* wards this inconceivable power, which 
^^ difpofes of men, without a judgment, 
'^ without a hearing; which plunges and 
'^ detains them at its pleafure, in profound 
'^ darknefs, where it too often happens that 
*' the light of the fun is as little able to pe- 
netrate as the eye of the law, the cries of 
nature and the voice of friend(hip ; againft 
this power, of which myftery is the foul, 
** of which force is the only title — a power 
** excrcifed with impunity by MinifterSt 
** Clerks, and Agents of the police— a power, 
" in fhort, which, from the Minifters, down 
" to the loweft inftrument of the police, 
^* eftabliflies over our heads a long chain of 
** formidable oppreffors, in whofc prefence 
** all the laws of nature and of the ftate arc 
** compelled to be filcnt.'* 

Thefe remonftrances, it is to be obferved, 
are but two, out of many, prefcnted in the 
courfe of the prefent reign. The pidture 

they 
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qu'elles donnent du gouvernement de France, 
tel qu'il exifloit a Tepoque qu*elles indU 
quent fuffit, non feulcment pour juftificr 
tout ce qu*a fait la nation Fran9oire, mais 
meme il y auroit eu de quoi Tautorifer a de« 
truire la perfonne avec le fyfteme. Ceux 
qui connoiffent ce qu*ctoit la France affir- 
ineront comme moi, que la nation Fran- 
^ife a trait^ le Roi & fa famillc avec uoe 
moderation fans egale. 

Mr. Burke ne s'cfl; pas laifTe la liberty de 
recufer Tautorite des Parlemens. Le fait eft 
qiie dans radminiftration de la juftice, ils 
ne oneritoient pa« deconfiance; mais que dans 
Tordre politique, ils les pla9oient entre le 
Rot & le peuple, & etoient le feul obftacle 
qui depuis plufieurs annees arrdtat le pou- 
voir arbitraire de la couronne. Leurs remon- 
trances font des chef<-d'oeuvres d eloquence 
noble, 6c etoient foutenues avec un degre de 
fermete qu'on avoit gucres lieu d'attendre 
fous un fi infernal gouvernement. 
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they draw of the then aBual government of 
France, is fuch, as not only juftifies the 
French nation in every thing they have done, 
but would have authorifed them to extir- 
pate the perfon as well as the fyftem. They, 
who know what France was, will afBrm, as 
I do, that the French nation have aded with 
unparallded moderation to the King and his 
family. 



Mr. Burke has not left himfelf at liberty 
to objedt to the authority of the Parliament. 
The fadt is, that in the adminiftration of 
juftice, they were not to be trufted j but 
that, in a political capacity, they placed 
themfelves between the King and the people, 
and made the only fland, that was made for 
many years, againfl the arbitrary power of 
the Crown. Their remonftrances are maf- 
ter-pieces of noble eloquence, and werefup- 
ported by a degree of firmnefs, very little to 
be expeded under fuch an infernal Govern- 
ment. 

G • 
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J*A I lu dans le Morning Cbronick, fous 
les dates du 26 et du 27 Janvier, un 
eciit relatif a la revolution de France. 

L'auteur de cet ecrit, l^chement cache 
fous le voile de Tanonyme, infulte aux mal- 
heurs d'un roi captif,* qui, depuis pres de 

* En vain les partiians de la revolution de France foutiennent-. 
lis que Louis XVI. eft libre : s'il Petoit en efiet, une pareille 
difcuflion n'auroit pas lieu. Ceux, qui affirment le plus qu'il eft 
libre> le croient ii peu, qu'ils font les premiers a demander s'il. 
eft vnd qu'il s'cft icbafpi lorfque le bruit s'en repand. 

B trois 
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trois annees, eft fans ceffe accable d'affronti 
ct entoure de'dangers. 

It infulte aux malheurs du clerge de 
France, depouille de tous fes biens et vic- 
time d'une perfecution acharnee, aux mal- 
heurs de la noblefle Frangoife, depouillee 
d'une partie confiderable de fes proprietes, 
qui a vu fes habitations pillees et incendices, 
et plufieurs de ics membres lachement et 
cruellement maffacres, tandis que la plu- 
part des autres font errans dans TEurope, 
laifTant le refte de leurs biens a la merci de 
leurs ennemis, et pouvant a peine trouver 
un azyle ou fe fixer. 

L'anonyme ne menage pas davantage la 
magiftrature de France qu'un egal attache- 
xnent a fes devoirs a rendu Tobjct d'une e- 
gale perfecution. 

Quand le roi de France, quand les corps 
les plus confiderables de ce royaume, au- 

roient 
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roient merite les maux qui les accablent, 
il feroit lache ct cruel d'infulter a kur 
fort. 

Ce calomniateur anonyme traite d*un or- 
dre de chofes qui exiftoit il n*y a pas trois 
ans dans un grand empire voifin de TAngle- 
terre, et qui avoit avec elle des rapports 
multiplies de politique et de commerce, que 
quantite de voyageurs Anglois parcou roient 
fans ceffe, et il en parle comme le plus ro- 
manefque hiftorien n'auroit pas ofe parler 
des anciens Aflyriens. II peint la France 
en proye depuis long-terns a des abus qu'au* 
cune fociete d'hommes n'auroit pu fiippor- 
tcr deux annees fans fe diflbudre, 

Mais ce hideux tableau ne peche pas feule- 
ment par Tinvraifemblance ; les calomnies 
font entafTees avec fi peu de jugement 
qu'elles fe contredifent fans ceffe et fe de-^ 
truifent mutuellement. 

B 2 D'abord 
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D'abord il rcprefente la nobleflc comrat 
compofee d'etrcs invifibles, inconnus au peu^ 
ple^ et qui ne luifaijoient fentir leurfunefteith 
fluence que par le moyen des minijires et des /V 
tendanu 

Plus has, la noblefle redevient tout-V 
coup vifiWe, rempliffant toutes les places 
jufqu'aux plus bas emplois de finance, tour- 
xnentant {t^ vafTaux pour la confervation d^ 
la chafle et la perception de fes droits fea- 
daux, ayant des proces quoiqu'cUc fut tou- 
jours fure de les gagner. 

Apres cela Tanonyme fait paroitrc 300 
intrigantes, qui difpofent de toutes \^s fa- 
veurs de la cour. On a beau chaffer avec 
le upi et dahfer avec la reine, on n'obtient 
rien fans Tentremife de ces ferames. II 
vous fait voir enfuite 600 folliciteufes qui 
diligent les jugemens des proces, Ces 
dames, tant celles qui fuivent la cour que 
celles qui fuivent le pariement, font expertcs 
en genealogies. De vicux parchemins^peu-. 

vent 
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vent feuls obtcnir leur protcaion ; ni ToFi 
ni tout ce qui peut feduire les femmes, n'a 
aucun prix- aux yeux de celles-Ia fans cette 
condition. II falloit bien que cela fut ainfi, 
fi la noblefle obtenoit toutes les places et gagnoit 
tousfes proch. Mais qui p?ut croire de pa- 
reilles extravagances ? 

Lorfque Tanonyme parle du clerge, il re- 
tombe dans la meme contradiction en fup- 
pofant que les eveches fe vendoient et en 
(lifant que la nobleffe feule les obtenoit, etil 
fe jette dans une autre en fuppofant les cure^ 
opprimes par les eveques et reduits a un 
traitement modique, legcrement augmente 
de terns a autres pour les empecher de fe re- 
volter, et en peignant enfuite ces memes cu- 
res tout-puiffans dans leurs paroiffes et laif- 
fant des trefors a leurs heritiers. 

Apres avoir calomnie llntegritc des par- 
lemens, il rend juftice au zele et a la fermetc 
quails ont conftamment montres en s*oppo- 
fant aiix progres du pouvqir abfolu. — A 

qui 
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qui veut-ii perfuader, que des juges iniquct 
ct corrompus eufient pu etre en meme terns 
dlntrepides et genereux defenieurs da peu« 
pie, toujours prets a s'expofer pourfcsin* 
terets aux facrifices et aux fouffrances qui 
ont etc fi fouvent Ic prix de leur devoue-* 
xnent. Si les plaideurs avoient tant de mo^ 
yens pour corromprc ces magiftrats, le gou* 
vcrnement n'cn eut-il pas employe de fom- 
biables au lieu de fcandalifer TEurope par 
les perfecutions qu*il leur faifoit fubir, ct 
cut-il ete le feul qui n'eut pas fu gagher fon 
proces ? 

Voila Techantillon des contradiftions 
dans lefquelles tombe un homme qui n'a 
que le defir de calomnier et qui n'cn a pas 
meme Fodieux talent ! 

Maintenant je vais tocher d'oppofer queU 
ques verites a fes menlbnges. 

II dit d'abord que les feuh privileges^ dont 
h nobleffe Franpifejit cas^ itoient la diftinSion 

de 
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ie rang et V exemption des taxes.* II ofe trai- 
ter ainfi un ordre-<jui s'eft toujours fait un 
devoir, de facrifier fes bicns et fon fang a la 
defenfe de la patrie, et dont tout membre, 
pour ainfi dire, naifToit foldat. Trop indigne 
pour m'arreter a recueillir Ics exemples fans 
nombre, qui atteftent le devouement de la 
nobleffe Fran9oife, je citerai le mien j jede- 
couvrirai ma poitrine et je montrerai mes 
bleffures, 

Je fuis entre dans le corps de la marine de 
France, a la fin de 1773, a Tage de 15 ans. 
Apres avoir fait une premiere campagne 
dans la Manche, je me fuis embarque a la 
fin de 1775 fur une fregate du roi, expe- 
diee aux Indes Orientales. Je fuis revenu 
en France au mois de Janvier, 1778. Au 
mois d'Avril de cette annee, j'armai fur la 
fregate la Surveillante, commande par M. 

• The only privileges tl* nobility valued were diHindlion of 
rank and exemption from taxes. 

du 
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dti CdUedic. Le commandant eh fecond de 
cette fregate'ayant pafle au mois d'Oftobre 
fuivant fur un autre vaiffeau, M. duCouc* 
die me fit Thonneur dc me confier les fonc- 
tions que cet officier quittoit. Un an aprcs 
arriva le combat entre la Surveillantc et le 
Quebec. Je n*en rappelle point les circon* 
fiances : ce combat opiniatre a ete affez ce- 
lebre en Angleterre. J'y eus le bras droit 
emporte, et je fus bleffe a la main gauche ct 
au cote. Je re9us pour recompenfe la croix 
de St. Louis a Tage de 2 1 ans, une penfion 
de 1000 li v.* et le grade de lieutenant de 
vaiffeau. Un an apres ce combat, les trois 
ordres des etats de Bretagne m^accorderent, 
a Tage de 22 ans, le droit de feance dans 
Icqr aflemblec, que la loi n'accordoit qu'a 
25 ans. 

Auffitot que la guerifon de mes bltffures 
me permit de rcprendrc mon fervice, je fus 
nomme au commandement d'un petit bati- 

• 41 Kvrw ftcrlkig. 

meat 
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mcnt. Je n'avois point encore fervi far des 
vaifTeaux de ligne^ et je voulois acquerir 
tous les genres d'inftruiftion. Je refufai le 
commandement, et je m'embarquai fur le 
Triomphant : de la je paffai a-bord de Mn- 
vincible : enfuitc je refufai un conge qui me 
fat ofFcrt par le miniftre pour m'emharquer 
a-bord da Magnifique, et puis fur la Cou- 
ronne, pour pafler aux Indes Occidentales, 
ou je reftai jufqu'a la fin de la guerre. J 'en 
revins en Juin, 1783. 

Des circonftances particulieres enchai* 
herent mon a6livite jufqu'au commence- 
ment de 1785, Je pris alors le commande- 
inent d'une flute du roi, que je conduifis 
dans la Baltique. Je fis, en 1786 et en 
1787, deux campagnes d'evolution. Dans 
celle de 1787, M* le Vicomte de Marigni me 
chargea des fon6tions de major de Tavant* 
garde, qu'il commandoit. 

En Septembre, 1787, lors des prepara* 
tifs de guerre occafionnes par Ics troubles 

C de 
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de HoUande, je re9us ordre dc me rendre \ 
Toulon pour y prendre le commandement 
de la fregate la Friponne de 32 canons. A 
mon arrivee dans ce port, Ics preparatifs dc 
guerre ayant cede, on fubftilua, a la fregate 
qui m'etoit deftinee, la corvette la Sardine. 
Je conduifis cette corvette dans les Echelles 
du Levant, ou elle faifoit partie d'une divi- 
fion de huit batimens, deftinee a la miflion 
delicate de faire refpe6ler la ncutralite de la 
France au milieu des hoftilites dcs Ruffes et 
des Turcs. Je revins a Toulon au mois dc 
Decembre, 1788. La finit mon aflivite. ^ 
J'obtins, pour rcvenlr en Bretagne au mi- 
lieu de ma famille, un conge, qui expiroit 
a la fin de 1789. Avant fon expiration, jt 
demandai ma retraite. Je n ai pas befoin 
d'en detainer les motifs ; je les ai publics 
dans une declaration, qu'a mon arrivee ^ 
Londres j'ai trouve traduite en Anglois. 
Par cette declaration, j'ai renonce folen- 
nellement a ma pen fion ct aux appointe- 
ments de retraite que je pouvoiS efperer. 
Ainfi il ne mc refte aucun prix de mcs 

fervices 
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fervices que reftime des honnetcs gens. 
J'efpere qu*il ne fera pas au pouvoir d'un 
vil calomniateur de me Toter. 

Apres avoir expofe le tableau d'une vie 
laborieufe, je dois dire que le meme devoue- 
ment, accompagne de talens tres fuperieurs 
5UX miens, ctoit commun a mille officiers 
de la marine, dont plus des trois quarts ap- 
partenoient a la noblefle Fran9oife, et dont 
un tres grand nombre avoit quitte les jouif- 
fanccs d'une grande fortune pour les fati- 
gues et les dangers. Je dois dire que je 
rougirois qu'on me foup9onnat de vouloir 
me preferer a mes braves camarades, dont 
Texemple etoit Tobjet de mon emulation, et 
dont plufieurs ont de beaucoup furpafle 
mon aflivite, enchainee long-tems par mes 
bleffures. Je dois dire encore que j'en ai vu 
perir un tres grand nombre, vi6limes des 
fatigues exceflivcs, auxquelles leur zele les 
avoit expofes. 

Ce devouement, didle par Thonneur feuJ, 
n'etoit alimente ni par Tambition ni par 

C 2 rinteret. 
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rinteret. Les appointemens des officicrs 
etoient tres niodiques,* le traitement de 
ceux qui commandoient des vaifTeaux etoit 
tel que beaucoup d'officiers, a la fin d'une 
longue campagne dans differens climats, fe 
font trouves avoir depenfe du leur. En 
tems de guerre Tetat retenoit un tiers de U 
valcur des prifes pour faire les fonds des in-» 
valides de la marine. 

L'avancement etoit extremement lent 
parnii des officiers, qui tous etoient cenfes 
avoir des droits egaux. II y a peu d'exem* 
pies d'officiers parvenus au grade de capi-r 
taine de vaiffeau avant Tage de 4c ans, 
meme parmi ceux qui fe font le plus diftin- 
gues a la guerre. Generalement on y par- 
venoit plus tard. 

• Un garde marine avoit 1 5 louis d'appointement par an j 
\jn cnfcigne de vaifleau 600 li v. ou .33 louis ; un licutcnint 
l6ooliv. ou 66 louis; un capitainc de vaifleau 3000 liv. on 
125 louis; un chef d'efcadrc 6000 liv, un lieutenant-general 
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' Les appointemens des premiers' grades 
etoient un peu plus forts dans les troupes 
de terre, parceque les officiers fubalternes 
de la marine etoient nourris a-bord des 
vaifleaux aux frais du roi. 

Dans les troupes de terre, un fous-lieu- 
tenant avoit 30 louis d'appointement par 
an i un capitaine 75 louis. Les ettiplois de 
capitaine d'infanterie ne s'achetoient point, 
on ne les obtenoit que par anciennete dc 
fervice au bout de quinze ou vingt ans. Les 
appointemens d*un colonel en France etoient 
inferieurs a ceux d'un capitaine d'invalides 
en Angleterre. Le colonel Fran9ois, qui 
achetoit fon regiment de 4 a 6000 livres 
ilerling, n'avoit que 250 louis par an, et 
n'etoit charge d'aucunes fournitures fur Icf-* 
quelles il put economifer a fon profit. 
Voila les rares avantages dont Tanonyme 
trouve fi^ cruel, d'exclure ceux qui ne prou- 
voient pas quatre degres de nobleffe. Le 
fervice eft devenu beaucoup plus lucratif 

depuis 
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dcpuis que des regimens entiers ont ete 
pourvus d'officiers, prisdans des boutiques, 
Si Ton/veut favoir quels fervices ces nou- 
veaux officiers ont rendus a Tetat fous les 
ordres des ufurpateurs de la meme claffq 
qu*eux qui le gouverncnt maintenant, les 
regitrcs de Icurs afle? publics en offriront 
d*abondans details. 

Le commandement des regimens etoit ^^ 
peu-pr^s concentre dans certaines families 
en credit. Si cet ufage etoit vicieux, le 
refte de la nobleffe avoit feul le droit de s'en 
plaindre. II y a beaucoup de chofes a 
dire pour et contre. C'etoit un obftacle 
a rhonnete ambition de ceux, qui, par 
leurs talens, etoient faits pour exceller 
dans la fcience militaire. Certainement 
cette objedlion eft ferieufe, et peut-etre cet 
iifage a-t-il ete prejudiwable a la France. 
Ceux, qui Tapprouvent, alleguent les fer- 
vices rendus de pere en fils a Tetat par ces 
families, et I'opinion qu'on avoit que 
Texemple et les le9ons des peres rendoient 

de 
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de bonne heure les enfans propres au com-** 
mandement. lis difcnt que de grands 
noms, fous les aufpices defquels les foldats 
etoient accoutumes a marcher a la gloirc, 
leur infpiroient de Tardeur et de la confi- 
ance. Cette clafTe de colonels fourniflbit 
des officiers-generaux dans la force de Tage. 
Mais, au refte, cet ufage a exifte chez pref- 
que tous les peuples du monde. 11 me fern- 
ble, qu'en Angleterre meme on ne s*etonnc 
pas de voir d'anciens officiers commandes 
par des jeunes gens, et la preference dans 
les promotions accordee au rang et au credit 
a la cour. 

Le refte de la noblefle, fans fe plaindre 
de cette preference, marchoit avec joie ad 
feu fous les ordres de ces chefs ; et ces mi*- 
litaires, apres avoir fervi 20, 30, ou 40, an- 
nees, revenoient dans leurs campagnes de- 
cores de la croix de St. Louis, et redeman- 
doient a la terre qu'ils s occupoient a cul* 
tiver Tequivalent do ce que leur fortune a- 
voit fouffert des facriiices qu'ils avoient faits 
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^ la patrie, facrifices qui n'#toient tiulle- 
pient compenfes par les foibles penfions de 
jTetraite qu*on n'obtenoit qu'apres de longs 
fervices, et encore pas toujours. 

Dans toutes les campagnes que j'ai eu oc- 
cafion de parcourir, je n'ai vu aucunc trace i 
d'oppreffion de la part de la noblefTe. Je 
n*ai point vu que les proprictaires, qui n'e* 
toient pas nobles, traitafient Icurs fermiers 
lii leurs vaflaux, quand ils en avoient, avec> 
plus de douceur que ne faifoit la noblefle. 
J'ai meme fouvent entciidu dire le contraire, 
ct j'en ai vu quclques exemples. 

Ces droits fcodaux, qui font devenus le 
prctexte de plaintes fi injuftes et fiabfurdes, 
ctoient fort a I'avantage des vafiaux. Ces 
vaflaux etoient (i pres de Tindependance 
quails fc font crus fondes a s'arroger h 
propriete exclufive. Voila pourquoi ils 
ont fi facilement prete Foreille aux philo- 
fophes, quijeur ont prefente commc un 
joug infupportable, tout droit que le fci- 

gneur 



^heur primitif du fol s'etcit referve en \6 
concedant. Ccs droits feodaux, conditions 
du cohtrat, en vertu duquel le vaffal etott de^ 
venu propriitaire^ itoient itivariablement fixh 
par le terete meme de la conceffion^ et Ic fens des 
expreflions qu'elle contenoit, et les raoyens 
de la faire executer, etoient determines par 
la coutume du pays (common law). Les 
conteftations, qui s'elevoient fur ces objetSi 
etoient jugees par les tribunaux du pays, et 
en cas d'appel par le parlement, dan€ \t 
refTort duquel elles avoient lieu.« 

Au refte, les gentilfliommes etant par- 
tout reciproquement ftigneurs et vaflaux 
les uns des autres, ils avoient autant d'inte- 
ret que perfonne a ce que le regime feodal 
ne devint pas oppreffif, Audi ne s'eft-il e- 
leve, lorg de Tinfurreftion contre la noblefle, 
aucune plaintc formelle et circonftanciee 
au fujet de la feodalite. Les incendies des 
titrcs feodaux et des habitations des fei- 
gneurs n'ont commence qu*apres que TAfr 
^emblce, ditc Nationale, par un infernal 
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artifice, a fupprime une partie dcs dfoite 
feodaux pour les rcndre tous odicux, et en 
a conferve une partie pour foumir un pre- 
texte aux infurreftions que fcs membres ont 
notoirement fomentecs. On n'a pu les 
faire eclater qu'en faifant circuler de faux 
decrcts ct de faux ordres du roi, et en fai- 
fant faire aux payfans des menaces terribles 
pour les forcer a y obeir, et les pouffer au 
crime par la terreur. C'eft ce que le fieur 
Chapellier a devoile lui-meme, Iorfqu*il a 
demande ^ rAfTemblee Tamniftie pour les 
brigands de Bretagne.* 

Les loix de la chaffe etoient moins fe- 
veres qu'en Angleterre, et n'etoient pas ob- 
fervecs rigoureufement, excepte autour de 
Paris, danslediftria appelle ks Platfirs du 
Roi. Et la preuve de cc fait, c'eft que, dans 

• n y a plus. H eft notoire qu'a Pcpoque 6^ on parloit dans 
rAffanbl6c des inccndies des chateaux en Bretagne, Chapcllkr 
dit hautement qu'il n'y en auroit pas davantage. L'abbe Maury 
lui dit : Vvm avtz done dam 'voire focht U dejiftcmutt des hriganii. 

touted 
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toutcs les villes de province, les marches 
etoient couverts de gibier. On n'y faifoit 
point pafler un licvre pour un lion* Apres 
tout, il n'etoit impolitique, ni en France, 
ni en Angleterrc, d'intcrdire la chafle aux 
dernieres clafles du peuple. C'etoit le mo- 
yen de prevenir Toifivete, le defordre, et 
quantite de crimes. D'ailleurs, s'il exiftoit 
des abus dans ce genre, la noblefle aflem- 
blee a Verfailles n'a jamais montre aucune 
repugnance a les voir reformer. 

Dailleurs, j'ai vu par- tout dans les cam- 
pagnes la nobleffe repandant autour d'elle 
d'abondantes charites. J'ai vu les gentilf- 
hommes occupes de concilier, par la con- 
fiance qu'ils infpiroient, les conteftations 
pretes a naitre parmi les payfans. J'ai vu 
partout les femmes et les filles des gentilf- 
hommes s'occuper, avec Taimable foUicitude 
de leur fexe, a fecourir les malades, et fou- 
vent les panfer de leurs propres mains. 

> D 2 Dans 
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Dans ma province, quelques-uns des pay- 
fans, qui pillerent le chateau du Marquis 
dc Cintre, fe font empoifonnes en avalant^ 
fans choix, toutes Ics drogues qu'il refervoit 
pour compofer des remedes pour les pau- 
vres ; et un de ceux, qui brulerctit le cha- 
teau de M. le Comte de Bruc, pprtoit aq 
bras une emplatre que Mad^ la Comteffc do 
Pruc y avoit appUquee la veille, 

U faut le dire, voila la veritable ci^ufe des, 
exces commis contre la nobleffe dans leaf 
campagnes. On trouyoit un grand obfta- 
cle a fon aneantiffement dans rattachcmcnt 
que fes vertus infpiroicnt ^ fes vaffaux. On 
n'a cru pouvoir eteindre pet attachement 
ique dans le crime. 

Vbila comme vivoit la prefque totality dp 
la noblefle Frangoife. Certainement il y 
avoit en France, comme par-tout aiUeurs,^ 
des exceptions a cet egard. Mais non- 
feulement les gentilfhommes, qui exer- 
^oient leufs droits avec rigueur, etoient 
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encore plus de{approuves de leurs Igauif 
qu'ils n'etoient hais de leurs inferieursj 
xnais meme ropinion de la uobleiTe ne par«^ 
donnoit gueres une vie oifive ct inutile. On 
difoit avec dedain de ceux qui n'avoient 
point porte les armes pour leur pays, el- 
qui, confumant leur terns et leur revenu ^ 
chaffer, a boire, et a jouer, ne repandoient 
aucun bienfait autoHr d*eux, Fi ! il ne vii 
fas en gentilbomme ! Lc fort de la nobleflo 
Fran5oifc, dont les ferviccs et les vertus 
n'pnt pu trouver grace au tribunal des droiu 
4e Vbommey doit donner k penier k toua 
ceux qui ne ppurroient pas y produire lesi 
^lemes litres. 

Apres avoir eflaye de montrer la noblefib 
Fran9oire fous fon veritable jour, jc fierai 
quelques obfervations fur les calomnies quq 
Vanonynie ^ vomies ^on^re le clerge dc 
l^rance. 

Je dedaigne de repouffer le reprocbe 
d'ignorance, fait a un corps diftingue par 
fes lumiei^s, chez une nation 'dont les ecri- 
V^ins ont rcQdu la l^gue univerlelle dans 
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TEuropc, Surtout lorfque ce reprochc eft 
hazarde par un homme qui decele a chaque 
inftant fa proprc ignorance, ct qui ne peut 
€crirc deux lignes fans fe contredire. 

Je pourrois m^prifcr de meme les calom-p 
nies^ qui regardent la maniere dont notre 
clcrge rempliffoit fes devoirs. On nc peut 
pas nier que, dans un corps audi nombreux 
que notre clerge de France, il ne fe trouvat 
de terns a autres quelques perfonnes qui 
n'honoroient pas leur profefEon. Mais la 
difcipline ccclefiaftique avoit ete tellement 
affbiblie par Tufage des appels aux tribu- 
naux laxcs, ct par la difficulte d'infliger des 
peines canoniques, attendu la rigueur de 
preuves exiges pour cet efFet, qu'il y a lieu 
de s'etonner que les abus ne fuflfent pas 
plus grands et plus multiplies. 

Mais le clerge affemble aux Etats Gene- 
raux a-t-il cflaye de juftiQer ou de maintc- 
nir aucuns abus, ou d'empecher aucune rer 
forme ? On n*a feulement pas pi is la peine 
de Taccufer, On s'efl empare dc fes biens 
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fouspretextede bien public, etpour foute- 
nir cette funefte et frauduleufe invention 
du papier monnoie qui a ruine le royaume. 
Comrae on n'a point denonce d'abus, ou 
n'a point execute ni meme propofe de re- 
forme i la difcipline ecclefiaflique, au lieu 
d'etre renforcee, a ete aneantie. 

II eut etc heureux pour le clerge que 
quelque examen eut precede cette indignc 
perfecution dont fes membrcs font les vic- 
times et dont Tobjet eft la deftruftion de 
toute religion. 

Je fais qu'un tres grand nombre de nos 
eveques refidoicnt affiduement dans leurs 
diocefes, et fe faifoient une loi de n'en for- 
tir que pour fe rendre aux affemblees du 
clerge ou aux etats de leurs provinces; 
Leurs affaires perfonnelles ne leur paroiC- 
foient pas un motif fuffifant. Les eveques^' 
qui refidoicnt le moins, paffoient a-peu-pres 
la moitie de Icur vie dans leurs diocefes. 

Tou8 
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fous nos ev6qucs, fans exception » /aifoierit 
dans leurs diocefes des aumones immenfes. 
La France ctoit couvertc d'ctabliffcmcns 
puUics, dus k la munificence des eveques, 
icminaires, colleges, hopitaux. La pifi- 
part entretenoient a leurs fraix, dans des » 
feminaires de charite, un tres grand nom- 
bre d'ecclefiaftiques fans fortune. L'eglifc 
He fut jamais plus liberale en aumones dans 
aucun autre fiecle^ ni chez aucune autre 
nation* 

S'il faut en citer des exemples eclatans, je 
nommerai le cardinal de la Rochefoucault,, 
archeveque de Rouen, elu prefident du 
clcrge aux Etats Generaux. Ce prclat jou- 
iflbit d'environ quinze mille livres fterling 
de revenu. II en dcpenfoit quatre mille 
pour Tentretien de la maifbn et le refte en 
charites. L'archcvcque de Paris, dans \e 
rigoureux hTver de 1788, dcpetifa au-ddik 
de ion revenu de Tannce pour nourrir fon 
X>euple, et contra6la des dettes, Ce peupid 
Ta lapide an mois de Juin, 1789. La re- 
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Volution n'a pas ete le triomphe dc la re- 
connoiflance. La populace et les courtU 
fans fe font difpute d'ingratltude. 

Mais revenons aiix exemples de la charite 
des eveques. Je citerai encore I'eveque de 
Lefcar, qui, outre fes aumones habituelles, 
a donne, dans une feule occaiion, un fe* 
cours de deux mille livres flerling a fon 
peuple a Toccafion d'une epizootie qui ra- 
vageoit fon diocefe; les eveques de Soif- 
fons, d' A miens, de Clermont, &c. Ce n'eft 
point a ceux que j'omels, parceque leur 
bienfaifance a moins frappe mes oreilles, 
que je dois des excufes, c*efl: a ceux dont je 
fuis force de bleffer Fhumilite en parlant do 
leurs vertus. Je n'ai voulu citer que des 
eveques vivans, et tous ceux que j'ai nom- 
mes font vi6limes de la pcrfecution. 

• La plupart de ces faits doivent etre Con- 
nus d'un grand nombre d'Anglois, qui ont 
vu nos eveques Fran9ois dans leurs diocefes. 
Quant a Tanonyme, j Imagine bien que, 
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sll a voyage en France, la fociete de no/ 
^veques n'etoit pas cclle qu'il chcrchoit. 

II exifte maintenant a Londres un de ces 
eveques qu'on reprcfente comme des hom- 
ines inutiles et de mauvais citoyens. Nc 
dans la province ou ctoit fitue fon diocefe, et 
dans une famille qu'il honoroit de fon ami- 
lie, je connois fes vertus, et j'en oppoferai 
le tableau a la calomnie. 

Monfcigneur Teveque de St. Pol de Leon 
eft ne gentilhomme Breton. Capitaine 
d'infiinterie dans le regiment de la reine, il 
rc(;ut plufieurs blcflures a la bataille de Plai- 
i'ance. Rcfomie a la paix de 1748, il re- 
prit fes etudes, et embraffa I'etat ecclefi- 
a Hi que. Grand vicaire pendant plus dc 
fcize annees, il eft eveque de Leon depuis 
vingt ans. On lui accorde dans ce pays-ci 
Icftime ct la confideration que lui avoient 
acquifes, dans fon diocefc, une refidencc 
prefque continue, et Ic facrifice habitud 
de plus des deux tiers de fon revenu au fou- 
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lagement des pauvres ou a difFerens eta- 
bliflemens publics, tons confacres a Tavan- 
tage du peuple et a Tutilite de ia clafle la 
plus indig^c et la plus negligee. Le delire 
de la revolution n'a pu lui enlevcr le refpeft 
et TafFeflion de la tres majeure partie de fes 
dioccfains, meritee a tant de titres. Qu'on 
interroge fon clerge, qu'on interroge meme 
les quatre cures qui feuls, fur le nombre de 
87, fe font laifTes entrainer dans le fchifme 
par interct, par fcdu6lion, ou par crainte ; 
tous rendront egalement temoignage a la 
prudence, a Taclivite, et a la douceur, de 
fon gouvernement. 

On demandcra, fans d^ute, ce qui a done 
pu forcer de s'expatrier un prelat cheri de 
la plus grande partie de fon troupeau, ct 
refpefte meme de ceux des membres de fon 
clerge qui s'etoient fepares de lui. 

Breft eft dans fon diocefe. La nombreufe 

garnifon de ce port a ete corrompae a grands 

fr^is, EUe obeit aux commis des bureaux: 
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de la marine, aux chirurgiens, et aux mer- 
cicrs, de cette ville, qui fe font emparcs dc 
radminiftration fous les aufpices de TAf- 
femblee. L'efprit qui les ani^ eft conna 
par les fecoufles violentes et multiplices dont 
Brcft a ete le theatre, 

Voila les ennemis de 1 cveque de Leon. 
Ce font cux qui Tont accufc devant la pre- 
tend ue Aflemblee Nationale dctre complice 
d'une emeutc excitce a cinquante licues de 
chez lui, et qu'il ignoroit, 

Sur cette denonciation, il fut mande a la 
barrc de raflcmblee. Le decret lui fut no- 
tifie le 24 Fevrijr, 1790, a dix heurcs du 
foir. Fort de fon innocence, il ft di/pofoit 
a fe rendre a Paris, lorfqu'il fut averti que, 
le 25, le procureur-fyndic du diftrift avoit 
fait parti r des cavaliers de la marechauflQe 
pour Tarrcter fur-Ie- champ. Cetordrene 
fut pas fi fecret que les habitans de Leon 
n'en fuflent inftruits. II fut qu'ils fe pre- 
paroient a defcndre leqr eveque, La cf ^inte 
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de voir couler le fang de fon pcuplc dccida 
a rinftant fa fuite. Peu dlnftans avant I'ar- 
rivee de la marechauffee, il fortit de la villc, 
fans etre apper9u> a la faveur des tenebres 
qu'un orage afFreux rendit plus epaifles. II 
s'embarqua feul au milieu de la nuit fur ua 
bateau conduit par des contrebandiers An- 
glois. Ce prelat refpcftable, dont la fante 
eft* afFoiblie par Tage et par fes travaux, fut 
pendant quatre jours le jouet des flots fur 
un frele bateau non ponte, oii il languifToit 
fans fommeil, et prefque fans nourriture, 
ct fans pouvoir fe faire entendre de fes con* 
dufleurs. Enfin, il debarqua fur les cotes 
de Cornouailles. II fe rendit a la feule mai- 
fon qu'il apper9Ut du rivage, II fut ac- 
cueuilli et reconnu par le maitre du logis, 
qui etoit venu plufieurs fois chez lui a Leon, 
et qui le combla de foins et d'offres, 

Dans le voyage qu'il a fait pour fe ren- 
dre a Londres, et depuis qu'il y eft, il a 
conftarament eprouve tout ce qu'une na- 
tion genereufe peut ofFrir de fecours et te- 
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moigner d'intcret a uii ctranger malheu- 
reux. II me faiira ccrtainement gre de pu- 
blier la vive reconnoiflance dont je fais quH 
eft penetre. Ce que j'ai pu dire de lui, jc 
puis le dire de monfeigncur Teveque dc 
Tregnier et de monfeigneur revequc de 
Vanncs, enveloppcs dans la memeaccufa- 
tion ct frappcs du meme dccrct. Je puis le 
dire dc prefque tous les cvcques, qu'unc 
perfecution, qui n'avoit point encore cu 
d'cxemple, a chaflcs de leur paU'ic. S*il eft 
un petit nombre d'cveques Fran9ois a qui 
leur luxe, leur diffipation, et la negligence 
de leurs devoirs, ayent pu attirer de juftes 
reproches, prefque tous ceux-la ont cou- 
ronne par Tapoftafie une vie fcandaleuie, et 
ont achetc a cet infame prix la faveur dcj 
democrates. 

J'ai parcouru plufieurs parties de U 
France ; partout j'ai vu les cures, a tres 
peu d'exceptions pres, Tobjet du refpeft 
public par la regularite de leurs mceurs ; 
partout je les ai vus Tobjet des benedictions 
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du peuple, qu'ils combloient d'aumoncs, et 
doat le bonheur etoit Tobjet continuel de 
leur follicitude. Les plus ardcns ennemis 
dc la religion Chretienne et de fes miniftres 
n'avoient pas encore ofe calomnier les cures. 
Dans rimpuiffance de trouver rien a re- 
prendrc fur leur conduite, c'etoit en les 
comblant d'hypocrites eloges qu*on fe don- 
noit un air d'impartialite. En meditant 
leur ruine, en fe preparant a les depouiller 
de leurs biens, pour y fubftituer une pen- 
(ion precaire, et dont on les a bientot pri- 
ves, en la mettant au prix de Tapoftafie, on 
preconifoit leurs vertus plus que jamais. 
Leurs fpoliateurs, apres avoir confomme 
leur crime, n'ont pas ofe eflayer de le juf- 
tifier par des calomnies. Ce noble foin ctoit 
referve a Tanonyme. 

II eft faux que les cures de France fuflent 
depuis long-tems mecontens et prets a fe 
rcvolter. Avant, que par une indigne po- 
litique, qu*un homme, tel que Tanonyme, 
peut fcul admirer, on fut parvenu a cntrai- 
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tier a unc par tie d'entr'eux dans iin court 
egarcmcnt, qu'ils ont noblcment repare en 
prcferant Tindigence a Tapoftafie, et cruelle- 
mcnt expie par leurs foufirances, ils etoient 
pleins de refpeft et de confiance pour leurs 
eveques. lis fe font unis a leurs chefs plus 
que jamais, depuis que ne voyant plus en 
eux que des compagnons d'infortune et des 
modeles de vertus, ils fe font livres a des 
fentimens dont aucun motif de crainte ou 
d'efperance ne peut rendre la iincerite fuf- 
pe6le« 

L'honorable indigence, qui eft devenuc 
le prix de la fidelite des cures de France a 
leurs principes et a leurs eveques, la capti* 
vite et les foufFrances d'un grand nombre 
dentr eux, fuffiroient pour repondrc aux 
calomnies de Tanonyme, et exciter Tindi- 
gnation contre un homme, qui femble ne 
pour hair et infulter tout ce qu'il y a de 
refpeflable. 

Mais 
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Mais il faut rcpondre un mot a ce qii'il 
dit, qu'on avoit aj)paifj le mccontentement 
des cures, pret a eciater, en augmentant 
leur traitement. La vcritc eft, qu'une 
grande pa tie des cures dc France avoit un 
revenu indcpcndant en tcrrcs ou en dimes. 
Ceux, qui n'avoient pas la dime de Icurs 
paroilFes, recevoient du dccimateur un 
traitement en argent, appellc portion con^ 
grue. Ce traitement a ete augmente dc tems 
a autre, afin qu'il correfpondit a Taugmen- 
tation du prix des denrees. Ces augmenta- 
tions ont ete operees par des edits du roi, 
cnregitres dans les parlemens, et rendus far 
la demande des aflembiecs du clerge, dont 
les cures n ctoient pas membres, et fans que 
les cures euHent prod lit fur cet objet ni 
plainte ni demande forireile. Les dernieres 
augmentations du traiteriient des cures ont 
eu lieu en 1768 et en y86. 

L'anonyme pretend que le peuple en 
fx^victfaitpeu de cas de lamejfe^ et ii cite en 

F preuvc 
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prcuvc les plainte? des pretres conftitutionehl 
II eft vrai qu'en general le peuple a en hor- 
reur ceo pretres apoftats; mais il eft vrai 
auffi, que, par toute la France, il s'expofe 
a mille fatigues et a mille dangers pour fui- 
vre Ics pretres qu'il regarde comme les feuls 
veritables. C'eft ce que Tanonyme a du ap- 
prendre par les plaintes meme qu'il cite. 

II n'eft point de violences qu'on n'aitemr 
ployees, point de barbaries qu'on n'ait com- 
niifes, contre ce peuple attache a la foi de 
fes peres. En plufisurs endroits on a en- 
voye des troupes pour le difperfer; on z, 
precipite dans des cachots les pretres qui 
prioient avec lui. Au mois de Juin dernier, 
on en a emprifonne, dans la feulc ville de 
Breft, plus de 60, qu on a relaches environ 
troismois apres fans jugemcnt, parcequ'on 
ne pouvoit leur trouver de crimes. A Te- 
poque ou rAflemblee portoit contre les 
pretres non-jurcurs le dccret que le roi n'a 
pas fanclionnc, les democrates de Breft ont 
recommence leurs vexations, Beaucoup dc 

pretrcj 
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pretres s'y font fouftraits par la fuite, ne- 
anmoins on en a arrete 49, qui, au mo- 
ment ou j'ecris, font entalfes fur la paille 
dans des cachots, et nourris au pain et a 
Teau. 

A St. Brieuc, et a Roftrenenpres Quirri- 
per, les gardes nationales ont fondu a Tim- 
provide fur un peuple occupe a prier Dieu, 
ont fait feu, et ont tue plufieurs perfonnes, 
hommes, femmes, et enfans. Je ne cite 
que quelques exemples qui me font particu- 
lierement connus, des horreurs qui cou- 
vrent la furface de la France, 

Je ne laiflferai pas fans reponfe ce que Ta- 
nonyme a dit des religieux. II ne s'agit pas 
ici des contes dont s'amufoit une frivole 
jeuneffe aux depens des moines. Je fup- 
pofe que les bons coeurs et les gens fenfcs 
attacheront quelque interct a favoir, fi, en 
difperfant cette nombreufe clafTe d'hommes, 
on n'a fait que profcrire la faineantife et la 
debauche^ ou (i on a chafTe de leurs azy les des 
F 2 hommes 
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hommes paifibles, dont le plus grand nom- 
brc ne muitoit aiicun reproche, et dont plu- 
fieurs fc rendoient utiles a la fociete. 

Je nVxaniinerai point la queftion de/a- 
voir, fi, en kippofint les ordrcs religieux 
parfaitement inutiles, il etoit ju(le de Ics 
depouiller de leurs propiietes, et (i Torga- 
nifation de ces ordres ne fournifToit pas des 
moyens de les rendre utiles. 11 ne refte 
rien ^ dire fur cette queftion aprcs les re- 
flexions lumineufes de M. Burke, ct cellcs 
de M. Du Luc de Geneve, vrai et profond 
philofophe, aftuellement lc6lcur de S. M. 
la rcine d'Angleterre. 

Jc ne parlerai point ici des religieux pau* 
vies, tcls que les Capucins et autres, qui^ 
Viaiment devoues aux privations les plus 
rigoureufes, ne fortoicnt de Jeurs couvens 
que pour feconder le zele des pafleurs en 
prcchant la morale Chretienne, ct en rem- 
plifTant les fonctions de vicaires dans les 
paioifTes, d'aumcnicrs fur les -vaifleaux de 

guerre, 
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guerre, 8cc. ni des freres de la charite (i 
diftingu^s dans radminiftration des liopi- 
taux, ni des peres de la merci, qui fe confa- 
croient a la redemption des captifs. 11 no 
s'agit ici que des religicux riches, 

L'un des ordres les plus nombreux et les 
plus riches de France, c'C^toit Tordre des 
Ecncdiclins. Jamais un homme indruit 
n'accuicra dc faineantife cet ordre laborieux, 
a qui TEurope doit la confervation des fci- 
ences, qui rccemment en France a prodait 
tant de favans diftinguts, les Mabillon, les 
Montfaucon, les Calmet, ct tant d'autres, 
et qui, continuant toujours de fe livrer a de 
favantes veilles, s'ctoit encore recemment 
adonnca Tcducation de lajeunefle, en eta- 
blilFant des colleges dans plufieurs de fes 
wonafteres. 

Dans ces monafteres fi decries, il exlftoit 
une multitude d'hommes beaucoup plus 
favans que ces pretendus philofophes, qui 
faifoicnt profeffion de les difFamer, Vol- 

taire, 
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taire, le chef des ennemis des moines, a etl 
dcs relations avec Dom Calmet, que j'ai 
cite; et il exifte des Icttres imprimees du 
philofophe au religieux, ecrites avec le ton 
du plus profond refpetl. Je crois bien que 
ce ton n'etoit pas fmcere, mais il etoit Tef- 
fct de la crainte qu'un vrai favant infpiroit 
k un bel efprit fuperficieU 

Sans m'arretcr plus long-tems a rendrtf 
compte des utiles travaux des religieux dc 
difFerens ordres en France, j'obferverai en 
general qu'une grande partie du revenu 
des religieux riches etoit employee a Tentre- 
tien des edifices confiderables qu'ils occu- 
poient, a Tentretien et a rembelliflement de 
leurs eglifes, a payer des portions congrues aux 
cures, et a Tentretien du choeur dans toutes 
les paroiffes oii ces religieux avoient dis 
dimes. 

II eft notoire que tous les religieux rentes 
en France, fans aucune exception, emplo- 
yoient en aumones une portion confiderable 
de leur revenu. 

II 
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II eft notoire, que, dans toutes Ics com- 
munautes un pen nombreufes, la regie etoit 
fevercment obfervee ; parceque les religieux, 
juges feveres les uns des autres, fe fervoient 
reciproquement de frein et d'aiguillon, ct 
ces communautes np donnoient lieu a au- 
cunes plaintes legitimes contre elles. U 
faut avouer qu'on n'en peut pas dire autant 
de quelques monafteres epars dans les cam* 
pagnes, ct habites par un petit nombre dc 
religieux. 

Mais ces defordres particuliers, auxquels 
il etoit aile de remedier, juftifient-ils la diit. 
perfion d'une clafle d'hommes aufli nom- 
breufe, dont plufieurs etolent avances ea 
age, dont plufieurs avoient facrifie uri pa- 
trimoine, qu'on ne leur a pas rendu, ct qui 
etoient reunis fous la fauvegarde des loix de 
leur pays ? Au refte, en l?s profcrivant^ 
I'Aflemblee n'^ produjt ^ucunc accufation. 
fontr'eux, 

(feury 
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Leurs plus grands crimes etoient ceux 
que les tyrans n'ont jamais fu pardonner, 
c'etoient leurs biens. Depuis plus de 40 
ans, Ics pretendus philofophes, qui cher- 
choient a armer la cupiditc centre la reJi- 
gion, montroient da. doigt cette proie et 
cncourageoient a la faifir, en accablant des 
traits de la calomnie ceux qu'il falloit de- 
pouiller. Mais ils auroient craint d'etre 
hautemcnt dementis par la voix publique, 
s'ils avoicnt ofc aller auffi loin que lano- 
nyme 5 celui-ci a tout fimplement compile 
ks accufations paf lefquclfes Henri VIII. 
chercha a juftifier fes ufurpations^ pour les 
^ppliquer a ux religieuxde France. 

Par exemple je n'ai jamais vu ni entendu 
dire qu'aucuns religieux en France euffent 
des equipages de chalTe. 

L'anonyme a du moins garde le filenc^ fur 
les religieufes de France. II eft done un 
degre de vertu qui en impofe a la calomnie 
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la plus acharnee. Mais je me ferai un de- 
voir de publier cc qu'elle voudroit en vain 
cacher. 

Les pretcndus philofophes publioient de- 
J)uis long-tems que les couvens de religieufes 
ne receloient que dcs vi6times d'une pieufc 
crreur de jeuheffe ou d'une tyrannie domef- 
tique, qulls peignoicnt en proie a d'inu- 
tiles et amers regrets. 

L'Aflemblee pretenduc Nationale a pro- 
iionce la diiTolution de leurs voeux, et a ou- 
vert les portcs de leurs cloitres. Elles font 
reflees fideles a leurs vteux. II n'en eft pas 
forti loo fur environ 2c,ooo que contient 
la France, 

Leurs biens ont ete vendus. Elles ont 
cte reduites a Tindigencc. Les fadlieux, 
pour laffer leur courage qui les defefperoit, 
ont fous differens pretextes, qui fc renou- 
velloient tous les jours, trouble la paix de 
leurs azyles par des vifites multipliees et 
G accompagnees 
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accompagnees d'infultes ct de violences. 
Rien n'a pu ebranler leur conftance. Audi 
fermes dans leur foi que dans raccomplifle- 
ment de leurs vceux, on n'a jamais pu les 
forcer a prendre part au culte celebrc par 
les prctres apoftats. 

Mais la rage de leurs ennemis n'a point 
connu de bornes. A Paris et dans plufieurs 
provinces on s'eft fait un jeu de faire fubir 
a plufieurs de ces rerpe6lables fenimes un 
traitement egalement cruel et outrageant. 
Une religieufe, pour s'y derober, s'elt pre- 
cipitee du haut d'un efcalier en bas, Elle 
s'eft caflc la cuiffc, et n'a pas cvite ce qu elle 
redoutoit plus que la mort. Mon fang fer- 
nientc en me rappellant de pareilies hor- 
reurs : dies peignent la revolution et ceux 
qui Tout opcree. 

Maintenant je vais faire quelques obfer- 
vations fur ce que Tanonyme dit des parle- 
xnens de France. 



II 
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II ne s'agit pas ici de rendre compte da 
zele qu ont mis les parlemens a s oppofer 
aux progres du pouvoir abfolu : lanonyme 
veut bien convenir de leur merite a cet egard, 
et j'ai obferve au commencement de cet ecrit 
dans quelle miferable contradidlion cet avea 
I'entraine* 

M. Burke, qui n'appuye fes aflertions que 
fur des documens authentiques et de folides 
raifonnemens, a peut-etre dit tout ce qu'il 
y avoit a dire a cet egard, lorfqu'il a obfer- 
ve que les parlemens de France avoient ete 
dctruits en 1771 par le roi, et en 1789 par 
rAflemblee dite Nationale. S*ils avoient 
merite le reproche de corruption ct d'injuf- 
tice, on ne le leur auroit pas epargnc a ces 
deux cpoques pour juftifier leur profcrip- 
tion. Le filence de leurs ennemis a prouve 
leur intcgrite. Us ont ete eprouves au 
creufet du defpotifme et de la democratic^ et 
ils en font fortis pur«. 

G 2 Les 



Les demiers deftru6fceitr$ dfls parkmen^ 
nc fe font pas meme bornSs au filence fur 
leur compte. Lorfque Ics membrfes da par- 
lement de Bretagnc etoient i la barhc do 
rAffemblee a la fin de 1789, Chapellicr, leur 
ennemi declare, ne put s'empecher de ren-r 
dre un hommage eclatant ^ Tint^giite de 
cette compagnie. Quelle eft done cctte 
force inconnue de la vertu, qai'<:ontramt le 
crime a s'accufer lui-mcme aii moment 0^ 
elle tombe fous fes coups ? 

J. J.Roiifleau, decrete de priie de corp^ 
par le parlemcnt de Paris aprds la publica-* 
^on de ion Exnile^ forti de France^ et par 
confequent a I'abri des pourfuices xle cette 
compagnie ; Rouffeau, qui n'etoit pas 
hpmme ?t xr^n^ct perfonne, en fe plaigiiant 
amerement du traitement qu'il ^vqit eprour 
veet qu'il fuppofoit trq.injufte, temoigne 
fon etonnement de ce qn'jdix t^bunal, fi re- 
nomme par fon incori^uptiWe equite, s'en 
foit ecartc a fqn ega^d, . 
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Jc ne pretends pas qu'on nc put reprocher 
aux parlpmens ni faute ni erreur, mais je 
dis qu'ils etpient eclaifes et integres, ct je 
fais qu'ils reuniffQient ^u plus baut 4egre 1^ 
fcpnfiance puUique* 

Je ne m'arrete pas a refutcr la ridicule 
fable des 600 foUiciteufes ; mais j'entreral 
dans quelques details fur les follicitationS;p 
]ps epicesy et les fecretaires des juges. 

II eft certainement fort beau que les» 
juges ferment leur porte aux plaideurs pen- 
dant la duree du proems, et qulls ne don* 
nent point d'audiences particul^eres ni «ax 
hommcs^ nl aux femmes# 

M^s les jugiss (aventlesnoms desplaideurs; 
lis les rencontrent dans la fociete avapt 
et apres le jugement du proems. On pent 
fubftitucr des rendc2-vous fecrets aux au- 
diences particulieres. De pareilles regies ne 
rendent pas la corruption plus difficile en la 

rendant 
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^rendant plus cachee, et tout depend tou- 
jcurs de rintegritc perfonnelle des juges. 

Je congois que MM. Ics juges d'Angle- 
terre, qui font en tres petit nombre, dont 
chacun eft feul juge dans fon tribunal et 
voit tous les yeux fixes fur lui, foient obli- 
ges de decorer leurs vertus perfonnclles dc 
Tappareil d'une aufterite impofante, qui 
entreticnt la confiance publiquc. 

Mais il faut obferver qu*en France toutes 
les affaires fe decidoient par la coutumc 
(common /aw )y oupar le droit Romain dans 
les pays qui n'avoient pas de coutume. Pa- 
ris etoit pays de coutume. La forme de 
proceder etoit reglee dans toute la France 
par I'ordonnance civile, rendue en 1667 par 
Louis XIV. Les juges ayant la faculte 
d'interpreter lesloix, elles etoient plus fim- 
pies et moins multipliees qu'en Angleterre 
et plus generalement connues. Qiiand un 
plaideur avoit re^u de fort avocat une con-' 
fultation qui lui indiquoit les loix applica-r^ 

bles 
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bles a fon affaire, il croyoit la favoir par- 
faitement, et vouloit Texpliquer lui-meme 
a fon juge. Les juges, en s'y rcfufant, 
auroient excite plus de mecontentement 
qu'ils n'auroient acquis d'eftime : d'ailleurs, 
comme les juges en France connoiffoient du 
droit et du fait, perfonne ne pouvoit mieux 
leur expliquer les faits que les plaideurs 
eux-memes. 

En general les plaideurs n'alloient gueres 
chez leurs juges qu'accompagnes de leur a- 
Yocat ou de leur procureur. 

Le tres grand nombre des juges de nos 
parlemens etoient d^s peres de famille de 
moeurs irreprochablcs. II falloit dix juges 
pour prononccr un arret ; et» s'il fe trou* 
voit p^rmi euXt.^uelques magisftrat$.peu at- 
taches a leurs devoirs, non-feukment;. ils 
formoient la minoritc, uiais meme ils n'au- 
roient pas ofe haz^(fdqr:une opinion inique 
devant leurs refpectables confreres. -. 

Pour 
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t'our prouvef eiicoit dlavMt^ cbmbieil 
il etoit itnpoflible que la balance dc la juftirt 
f ut entre les mains des pariemeiis de France, 
le jouet de rintriguet jc vab faire un court 
expofe de la maniere dcmt s'iaftreilbient en 
Fraace les proses civilgi 

Ou les proces etoient plaides 1 i'afldieh<!(( 
publique» ou ils etoient appmtais. Iln'y 
avoit que ces deux manieres de les inftruire^ 

Appointer un pMc^> e^€toit eti- confier 
Texamen ^ un ttiagiftrat, tqppelle rapporteur^ 
afin qu'il en prtfcfrtifTiUK^rle \ ccux de 
fes confreres qui devoient le juger. On pre-i^ 
noit ce pard toutss \ei fbw<{ue Pdfiufepa* 
roiflbittrapcoiiipiiqvitie» poiH^ que lite juges 
puffime itcilement fixer tear t>pniioni en 
ecoutant les plaidoytrs des- avocats* 

Lorfque les procds Etoient piaid€s, iii)- 
mediatement apir^ le dernier plaidoyer, les 
juges d6Iibcroicnt entr'eux, etlcjugement 

etoit 
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etoit rendu et prononce, dans la m6me au- 
dience^ a la face du public qui venoit d'en- 
tendre la plaidoirie. 

Dans un tres grand nombre de cas, qu'il 
feroit trop long de d6tailler» le dernier plai- 
doyer etoit celai de Tavocat general, qui re-* 
capituloit les plaidoyers des avocats des par- 
ties, et donnoit enfuite fon opinion. Ces 
plaidoyers fe nommoient comtufions. Les 
perfonnes, un peu plus inftruites que Tano- 
nyme, connoiflent les fameufes concluiions 
des DagneiTeau, des Talon, des ^non, des 
Chalotais, Montclar, CaftiUon, &c. fur les 
plus grandes quellions du droit. 

Lorfqu'un proces etoit appotnti ou m rap^ 
porty comme les parties etoient obligees dans 
tous les cas de ie communiquer reciproque- 
ment toutes les pieces qu'elles produifoient : 
lorfque le rapporteur rendoit compte de Taf- 
faire» il ne pouvoit ni employer des pieces 
que les parties ne fe fuflent pas communi- 
quees, ni fouitraire aucune de celles qui 

H avoient 
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avoient ete legalement prodtiites, parce- 
qu'il en exiftoit toujours un inventaire au- 
thentiquCi appelle inventaire de produBion. 
Un rapporteur^ en rendant compte d'unc 
affaire, mettoit toutes les pieces fur le bu- 
reau, et chaque magiftrat pouvoit juger de 
la fidelite de ce compte par i'examen des 
pieces meme. En outre, le rapport etoit 
prefque toujours precede d*une difcuilion de 
Taffaire par memoires imprimes, diftribues 
aux juges et dans le public. . On m'a dit 
que cet ufage d'imprimer des memoires 
dans les proces exiftoit encore en EcofTef. 

On voit d'apres cela comlnen il etoit' im- 
poflible a un rapporteur d'induire en en^ur 
fes confreres. Aufli on pent defier Tano- 
nyme, et qui que ce foit, de citer aucune pre- 
varication de la part^d'aucun rapporteur. 

II faut obferver de plus, que, quoique 
les parlemens jugeaflcnt en dernier reffort, 
on pouvoit encore appeller de leurs jugc- 
mens au confeil du roi, qui annulloit rarret, 
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s'il n'etoit pas rendu fuivant la loi, fans rien 
decider fur le fonds de rafFaife, dpnt Texa- 
men etoit renvbye a un autre parlement 
que celui qui avoit donne lieu a Tappel. 

Quant a ce qu'on appelle h Apices, c'e- 
toit une retribution attribuee aux juges par 
la loi. L'ordonnance de 1667, qui ctoit 
la loi la plus recente a cet egani^ fixoit avec 
precifion le rapport de cette retribution 
avec le terns que les juges etoient obliges 
de confacrer a Texamen d'une affaire, et les 
magiftrats taxoient ks ipkes conformement 
a la loi par le meme arret qui decidoit un , 
proces. C'etoit fans comparaifon la moin-^ 
dre partie des frais de juftice. Les falaires 
des avocats et des procureurs etoient bien 
plus confiderableSy et ces profeflions rap- 
portpient beaucoup plus que les offices dc 
juges. 

Le territoire foumis a la jurifdi6tion da 
parlement de Paris etoit immenfe. Outre 
la vUle de Paris, qui feulc fourniffoit une 

H 2 tres 
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tr^s grande quantite d'aflFaires, la juiifdic* 
tion du parlcfmcnt dc Paris s'etendoit prin* 
cipalement dans les provinces de Tile dc 
France, de Picardie, de Champaigne, du 
Lyonnois, ct du Forez, dans TAuvergne, 
dans le Bourbonnois* dans une partie de la 
Bourgogne, dans le ^erry^ dans une partie 
de la XaintQBgey et dans le pays d'Aunis, 
dans le PoitoUi I'Anjou, la Touraine, et 
le Maine. Ce tcrritoire formoit environ le 
tiers de la France^ et etoit plus grand que 
toute I'Angleterre, 

i;.e parlement de Paris n'auroit pu expe- 
dier toutes les affaires qui naiiToient fur cet 
immenfe territoire, fi quelques-uns de fcs 
membres ne s'etoient devoues kun travail 
jmmenfe po^ir en preparer les rapports. 
Les epices des plus laborieux confeillers de 
grand' chambre ne leur rapportoient pas an* 
nuellement plus de 500 louis, et non pas 
1250 comme le pretend Tanonyme: et fur 
36 confeillers^ dont la grand' chambre etoit 

compofec, 
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compofee, il n'y en avoit pas dix dont Ics 
emolumens s'elevafTent k ce taux. 

D'ailleuir»».-it faut encore obferver que 

plufieurs' affaires etoient exclufivement at- 

tribuees a la grand' chambre^ dans laquelle 

on n'etoit adcnis qoe-par rang d'anciennete 

apres un long fervice dans les autres cham- 

bres. Lesxonfeillers les plas laborieox de 

ces chambres retiroient a peine arinoelle- 

ment loo louis de leurs epices; 

* 

Quant aux fecretaires, ils n'etoient point 

du tout employes par les juges a Texamen 

des proems, et nul magiftfat n'feut' voulu, 

en s'en repofaht fur eux de la preparation 

d'un rapport, s'expofer 21 Ajbir devant fes 

confreres ^ la honte d6 iMr ignorance ou de 

leur mauvaife foi. Les'magiftrits, cj^i n*e- 

toient pas laborieux, aimoient miiux ne 

pas entreprendte de rapportcf des proces 

que de le iaire fans en avoir examine eux- 

memes tons les details. 

Les 
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Les fonftions des fccretaires confiftoient 
a aller au grefFe du palais, et chez les pro- 
cureurs dcs parties, s'informer de Tetat des 
affaires, et retirer les pieces pour les re- 
mettrc aij rapporteur lorfqu'elles etoient en 
ctat d'etre mifcs fous fes yeux. lis etoient 
quelquefois employes a faire des copies, ou 
a preparer des extraits, fous la direftion de 
leurs maitrespour foulager leur memoire. 

Les plus ancicnnes loix Fran9oifes font 
mention des fecretaires des jnges fous le 
Dom de clercs. Leurs falaires etoient fixes 
par la loi, et point en louis-d'or comme le 
pretend Tanonyme. 

Mais, comme en mettant plus ou moins 
de diligence dans leurs courfes ou dans le 
travail manuel auquel ils etoient employes, 
lis pouvoient accelerer ou retarder le juge- 
ment fur lequel ils ne pouvoient infiuer d'ail- 
leurs, rimpatience que les plaideurs avoient 
d'etre juges les determinoit quelquefois a 

gratifier 
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gratifier plus ou moins ces fccrctaircs. G'cft 
ce que les juges ne pouvoient gueres ettipS- 
chen 

J'ai deja obferve que Vanbnyitie, en af- 
firmant que la noblefle de France transfe- 
roit tons fes proces au parlement 4e Paris^ 
o^ ellc etoit, dit-il, fure de ks gagner^ ch 
prouvant trop n'a rien prouve. D'ailleurs 
on fait bien que, dans la pl^art des procds 
un peu confiderables, les deux parties €-^ 
toient nobles, et alors^ quoiqu'en dife ce 
miferable fourbe, il falloit bien qu'il y eut 
un noble qui perdit. 

La verite eft, que les pairs de France a- 
voient, comme ceux d'Angleterre, le privi* 
lege d'etre juges par leurs pairs, qui fie* 
geoient au parlement de Paris. Mais ce 
privilege ne s'appUquoit qu'au cas ou la per- 
fonne du pair etoit mife en caufe par une 
accufation. Dans tous les autres cas, les 
pairs de France plaidoient au parlement, 
dans le reflbrt duquel s'elcvoit la contefta- 

tion. 
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tion. Les duchefles en France n'avoient 
point le privilege d'avcnr impunement deux 
maris a la fois. 

Quelques pfficiers de la msufon domeA 
tique du roi» dont plufieurs n*etoient pas 
nobles, jouiflbient d'un privilege, appelle 
droit de commttimus^ en vertu duquel leurs 
caufes etoient jugees par le parlement dc 
Paris. Mais il eft de fait qu'ils s'abfle- 
noient tres ibavent d'en uier, parcequele 
deplacement de leor partie adverfe auroit 
augment6 les frais du proces» qui etoient 
preique toujours fupportes par celui qui 
perdoit. 

D'allleurs un fait tres connu en France^ 
et qui a fufcite beaucoup d'ennemis aux 
parlemenS) c'eft que, dans tous les cas un 
peu douteiix, leur balance penchoit con* 
ftamment en faveur du pauvre contre le 
riche, du vaffal contre le feigneur, et, enfin, 
du foible contre le puifTant. 

Parmi 
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t^armi les caloranits que ranbnyme a xti 
cueuillies ou inventees contre les vi6times 
de la revolution de France, il eft deux ob- 
jets fur lefquels TEurope a retenti des 
plaintes du Tiers Etat de ce royaume. Dif* 
ferentes caufes ont fait garder fur ce«^ 
plainteSy depourvues de fondement, un fi- 
lence qu'il faut enfin roropre. 

11 8*agit de la pretendue admiflion excluji* 
five de la nobleffe aux emplois militaires^ 
civils, et ecclefiaftiques^ et des privileges en 
xnatiere d'impot. 

Quant a cette pretendue exclufion des 
emplois, il efl bien etonnant que le Tiers 
Etat de France ait ofe hazarder^ lil cet cgard^ 
des plaintes, dementies par les faits les plus 
frappans. Mais 1 etonnement^ que feronjt 
naitre quelques-uns de ces faits que je* vais 
faire connoitre, ceflera par ks explications 
que je donnerai plus bas^ A I'inftant oi^ 
ces plaintes ont eclate pour la premiere fois^ 

I Necker, 
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Ncckcr, ne de parens obfcurs, et qui n'e- 
toit pas meme Fran5ais, ctoit pour la fc- 
conde fois miniftre des finances; et, fur 
fept autres miniftres que le roi avoit alors, 
ll y en avoit encore deux qui n'etoient pas 
ncs nobles. Auparavant il y avoit prefque 
toujours eu dans le confeil du roi quelques 
minrftres qui n'etoient pas tires du corps 
de la noblefle. La lifte en feroit immenfe. 
Mais je citerai entr'autres M. de Sartine, 
parvenu au miniftere par Ton feul merite. 
M .' de Vergennes, dont le nom etoit Gra- 
yier, et que Louis XV. avoit fait comte, 
etoit d'une famille tres obfcure de Bour- 
gogne. 

Parmi les confcillers d*ctat et fcs maitres 
des requetes, qui formoient le confeil du 
roi, et dont les derniers etoient feuls fuf- 
ceptiblcs d etre nommes aux intendances de 
province, il y en avoit un trcs grand nom- 
bre qui n'etoient pas nobles. J'en citerai 
quelques-uns. 



M. 
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M. de Leflart, miniflre depuis la revolu- 
tion et maitre des requetes long-tems avant, 
eft dfe la naiflance la plus obfeure. M. de 
^enac, maitre des requetes, defcend d'un 
medecin celebre au commencement du regne 
de Louis XV. M. Cochin, maitre des re- 
quetes, et M. Gueau de Reverfeau, inten- 
dant, defcendSnt de deux avpcats au p^rle- 
ment de Paris, celebres a la meme epoque. 

Mon intention n'eft pas de jeter des nu- 
ag€s fur le merite de ces medieurs ; au con- 
traire, la fortpne qu'ils opjt faite eft unp 
raiibn de leur en fuppofer. 

On pouvpit entrer fans ^re noble dans 
tous les parlemens de France, excepte dans 
ceux de Bretagne ct de Dauphine. < Encore 
ces deux compagnie? ne pouvoienit-elles re- 
fufer ceux qyi fe prefentoient poor y etrp 
admis apres avoir ete magiftrats dans d'au- 
jtres parlemens. Au refte, le public, qui 
ypyoit Ic noble defintereiTement du parle? 
I 2 mept 
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xnent de Bretagne, ne defiroit pas avant U 
revolution d'y voir admettre les avocats, 
dont il connoilToit la rapacite» ni ceux 
qu'une fortune acquife par Icur induftric 
avoit accoutume^ a calculer le produit de 
Icurs capitaux* 

On etoit admis fans etre noble dans 
toutes les cours fouveraines de France, grand 
confeil, confeils fouverains, cours des aides, 
chambres des comptes, chambres du trefor, 
et cours des monnoies. 

VoUa, jc crois, tous les emploies civils 
4ii premier ordre. On voit combien les 
plaintes du Tiers Etat etoient fondees a cct; 

egard. 

Quant aux dignites ecclefiaftiques, il eft 
yrai que, depuis la mort de Louis XV, on 
ne poiivoit pas citer de nomination d eveque 
qui ne fut pas ne noble. M. de Beauvais, 
eveque de Senez,* que fon eloquence avoit 

eleve 

• Cc rcfpcdUblc eveque dc Senez, mort depuis du chagrin 
gu'il a conju des malheurs de fa patrie^ etoit dans la voiture de 

I'archevrso? 
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igleve a cette dignite, avoit ete nomm6, peu 
de jours avant la mort de ce monarque. 
Sous ce regne, on avoit promii k Tepifco- I 
pat beaucoup d'autres perfonnes qui n'e- 
toient point de Tordre de la nobleffe. Oa 
peut citer entr'autres M. Gauthier, eveque ^ 
de Lucon, M^ H^chette dcs Fortes, evcquc 
de Glandeve. 

Mais, parmi les eveques notnmes fous 
Louis XVI. plulieurs appartenoient ades fa- 
jnilles tres nouvellement annoblies. 

Au refte, il fi'avoit jamais exiftc de regle- 
roent, qui re^ervat les €veches a la noblefle. 
Mais qu'on cite un pays ou les dignites ne 
foient pas le partage de ceux qui ont le plus 
|le credit. 

On comptoit un tres grand nombrc d'ec^ 
jcleiiafliques non nobles parmi les grands 

^'archeveque de Paris, lorfqa'il fut aflailli de pierrei a VerikiUef, 
foas les yeux da roi^ en Jain> 1789. L'eveque de Senezfot 

Ticaircs 
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Ticaiits des eveques et les pofleffeurs des 
abbayes, et desv autrcs benefices et dignites 
ecclefiafliques. 

Quant aux emplois militaires, avant qu'on 
fe fat fait une etude d'armer la yanite des 
bourgeois centre lei?rs propres interets, et 
qu'on leur eut appris a quitter les profeffions 
qui les, faifoient viv^?;^ pwr fe morlbndre 
et mourir de faim^ le njoufquet fui; repaule, 
fans avoir d'^nncmjis a cpmbat^e, et a ie 
d^ennuyer en fe rei^i^ffant au nombre de 
4 ou 500 pour tuer plus furement pn ^r^o- 
crate paifible. 

Avant ce terns, le devoueracnt'de la nor 
blefle ne leur infpiroit point tant de jaloufie, 
lis n'etoient point exceflivement tourmentes 
du defir de prodiguer les produits de leur 
induftrie aux memes facrifices qui confom- 
moient les revenus de la nobleffe et fouvent 
fes fonds. 
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Malgre cela, rordonnance meme de M. 
le Marechal de Segur, citee par Tanonym*, 
et faite il y a dix ans, prouveroit feule qu'a- 
vant cette epoque Ic Tiers Efats n'etoit 
point cxclus des emplois railitaires. 

Un ordre, qui, depuis tant de fieclcs, fa- 
crifioit fes biens ct fon lang a la defenfe dc 
1 etat, avoit droit d'y etrc appelle de prefe- 
rence. Cette preference etoit avantageulc 
a I'etat, puifqu'elle lui afTuroit des defen«- 
feurs toujours preta, toujours zeles, et in« 
ftruits de pere en fils dans la profeflion des 
armes. 

Mais, fi Tordre de la noblefle devoit etre 
prefere, le Tiers Etat ne devoit pas etre 
exclus* L^ordre de la noblefle nc Ta jamais 
penfe ; et je dois dire, qu'a Tepoque ou pa-* 
rut le reglement de Mr. de Segur, la no-, 
blefle le defapprouva generalement. 

Lcs moyens, qu'on auroit pu prendre pour 
aiTurer au Tiers Etat une concurrence con- 

venable 
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venable aax emplois milltairc;s^ feroient tropi 
longs a difcuter ici. 

Au rcfte, la lifte de nos officiers generaux 
ofFre une quantite de noms qui ne font pas 
nobles," et nos yilles de province etoicnt rem- 
jdies de chevaliers de St. Louis qui n'etoient 
pas genlilfhomme8. 

Louis XIV. voyant fa noblefie fe devouer 
«vec ardear au metier de la marine, ravoit 
-excluiivement appellee k ce genre de krvice. 
Mais fon ordonnance n'ar jamais ete execu* 
tee a la rjgueur meme de fon vivant. Les 
noms de Dugay-Trouin, et de Jean Bart, 
devenus officiers generaux de la marine ibus 
ce regne fans etre gentilftiommes, et le nom 
de la Bourdonnayc, fils d'un bourgeois de 
Dinan, en Bretagne, et vainqueur de Ma- 
dras, fous Louis XV. ne font pas inconnus 
en Angleterre. 

MM. de Bougainville et Thevenard, qui 
ont ete fucceflivement miniftres de la ma- 
rine 
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Hne depuis la revolution, et qui etoient of- 
ficiers generaux de mer auparavant, n'etoicnt 
point gentilfliommes. 

I 

M. de la Borde, plus connu eh Europe 
par fa richeffq que par fes ayeux, ^voit trois 
fils officiers de marine. 

«■■ • 

Au furpius^ la. fdcUite qii'on avoit en 
France poor acquerir la noblefle rendoit ies 
plaintes du Tiers Etat bien peu fondee^. 
Une race etoit annoblie lorfque le chef avoit 
poffede 20 ans une charge dechancellcrie, 
qui fcoutoit 20,000 livrci, (832 livres fter- 
ling,) ou qu'il etoit mort revStu de cette 
charge. Les charges de confciller aii park- 
mcnt et de lieutenants'*ggn6raux des bailli- 
ages royaux conferoicnt la noblefle aux 
mcmes conditions. La noblefle s*acqueroit 
encore dans les places d'echevins (/heriffs) 
de Paris, de Bourdeaux, de Touloufe^ de 
Nantes, d'Angers^ &c. 

K Nombrc 
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Norabrc d'autrcs charges conferoient la 
noblefTe. M. Neckcr, dans fon ouvrage fur 
radminiftrttion des finances, compte en 
France 4cx)o charges ennoblifTantes. 

Les rois de France accordoient gratuite- 
ment la noblefTe a ceux de leurs fujets qui 
fe diftinguoient. Le gouvememcnt avoit 
pris depuis quelques annees rengagement 
d'accorder annuellement un certain nombre 
de lettres de nobleiTe a des negocians. 

Dans la feule ville, ou je fuis ne, j'ai vu; 
depuis que j'exifte» le merite de trois avocats 
couronne par des lettres de noblefle. L'nn 
fe nommoit M. Duparc Poulain, Tautre 
etoit le re(pe£iable pere du trop fameux 
Chapellier, Tautre fe nomme M. Robinet. 

L'anonyme a dit precifement le contraire 
d'une vcrite connue, lorfqu'il a eu rimpu- 
dence d'avancer qu'en France tous Ics em- 
plois lucratifs etoient remplis par la noblefle. 

Oa 
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On fait dans toute TEurope que toute pro- 
feffion lucrative etott intcrdite k la noblefle 
Fran9oife par la loi et encore plus par To- 
pinion. Cet ordre croyoit devoir fe propo- 
fer pour Tobjet des facrifices et non des pro- 
fits. Depuis environ 30 ans la France a 
ete inondee d'ecrits, dans lefquels nos pre- 
tendus philofophes faifoient de cc magna- 
nime fentiment un fujet de reproche a la 
noblefle, en Taccufant de meprifer les pro- 
feffions qu'elle croyoit devoir s'interdire, 
comme fi on pouvoit meprifer ceux pour 
qui on fe facrifie, et comme fi le definterefle- 
nent etoit une infulte a ceux qui recueuil- 
J^nt le prix d'une honnete induftrie^ 

Je ne nierai pas qu*un tres petit nombre 
d*emplois tres fubaltemes de finance ne fut 
occupe par quelques gentilfliommes fans 
fortune, a qui Icur pauvrete fervoit d'ex- 
cufe. Mais ils tomboient par la en dir(H 
geance^ et perdoient toutes les prerogatives 
de la noblefle. C'eft de cette exception rare 
que TanQpyme 9 profit^ pgur 9V4ncer qup 
K 2 la 
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la noblefle occupoit tous les emplois. VcmI^ 
line bien diabolique mechancete. 

Je vais maintcnant fairc quelques re- 
flexions fur le$ privileges en matierc d*im- 
pot. 

Je ne fais pas s'il y eut eu un grand in- 
convenient a ce qu'un ordre, dont les mem- 
bres CQptribuoient de leurs biens et de leur$ 
perfonnes a la defenfe de letat, ne fut 
pas alTujetti a d*autres contributions. 

Au refte, la nobleffe fupportoit, comme 
tons les 4utres fiijets du roi, les impots eta- 
blis fur les confommations, puifqu'on les 
acquittoit en achetant la deniee qiui y etoit 
Ibumife. 

La nobleffe etoit foumife ^ la ^apitadoi^ 
comme le Tiers Etat. 

EUe etoit impofee aux vingtiemes comme 
|c Tiers Etat, Ccft far (xt impot qu'uij 

petit 
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petit nombre de courtifans, tres en faveur, 
obtenoient des diminutions etablies par dtai 
arrets du confeil d'etat du roi. Ces cour- 
tifans favorifes font prefque tous aujour- 
d'hui complices des crimes de la revolu- 
tion. 

Enfin, pour achever re qui rcgarde les 
imppts directs, c'eft-a-dire, ceux qui por-r 
toient fur |es biens ou fur les perfonnes# 
Dans les pays ou la taille etoit reelle, c*eft- 
a-dire, etablie fur les biens roturiers, les no- 
bles poirefleurs de biens roturiers la pa- 
yoient, et les roturiers pofFeffeurs de biens 
nobles en etoient exempts. 

Dans les pays ou la taille etoit perfonnellc 
tout rcturier devoit y etre afllijetti, et tout 
noble devoit en etre exempt. Mais, comme 
cet impot portoit fur les proprietcs et fup 
rinduftrie, les fermiers des nobles y etoient 
aTujettis pour leur benefice d exploitation } 
et, comme ils payoient de moins au proprie^ 
|:aire ce que rimpot kur enlevoit;^ il eft vrai 

• de 
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de dire que la noblefle payoit la taille de fes 
fermiers. 

Le clergc ne payoit tii taille, ni vingt- 
iemes, ni capitation. II s'aflcmbloit tous 
les cinq ans pour foumir fa contribution de 
Tetat par un don gratuit. II payoit, en 
outre, les interets d'emprunts tres confide- 
rabies, qu'il avoit faits a difFerentes epoques 
pour fubvenir aux befoins de Tctat. 

Les fonds neceflaires pour remplir ces ob* 
jets etoient faits par une impofition annuelle 
fur tous les benefices, appellee les decimes.^ 
Cette impofition etoit diftribuee cntre les 
diocefes par raffemblee du clerge. La re- 
partition entre les b€neficiers fe faifoit dans 
les diocefes par une commiflion compofee de 
deputes des difFerentes clafles de beneficiers 
ct prefidee par Teveque. 

Les beneficiers etoient partages en huit 
claffes, dont chacun contribuoit d*unc por- 
tion plus Qu moins forte de fon revenu» 

fuivant 
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fuivant que les benefices affujettiflbient k 
plus ou moins de charges. Les poflTelTeurs. 
de benefices fimples formoient la premiere 
clafle, et devoient payer un quart de leur re- 
venu. Les cures les plus pauvres ne payoient 
gueres qu*un vingtieme. 

Au refte, un tres grand nombre de mem- 
bres du Tiers Etat avoient, en matiere 
d'impot, les memes exemptions que la no«* 
blefle, et meme de plus grandes. Tous les 
bourgeois des viUes etoient, comme la no- 
blefle, exempts de la taille perfonnelle. Aufli 
ces bourgeois, qui ont fait retentir des 
|)laintes fi eclatantes ifur ce fujet a Tepoque 
de la revolution, n'en avoient*ils jamais ha- 
zarde auparavant contre des avantages dont 
eux-memes jouiflbient ? 

Suivant M. Necker, dans fon difcours 
d'ouverture des Etats Generaux, les exemp- 
tions pecuniaires du clerge,delanoblefle,et 
du iourgeoisy formoient une fomme d*enviroa 
I a millions* Dans fon livre de Tadminiftra- 

tion 
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rton cics finances, cc minidre evaliie ]i 
fomme des contributions des peuplcs eii 
France a 585 millions. Ainfi, en fuppri- 
mant ces exemptions^ et en manquant de 
foi au grand nombre de ceux a qui on avoit 
vendu des charges qui Ics donnoient, on au* 
roit Jbulage les autres d'un peu plus de deux 
pour cent.* II y avoit bien la de quoi don- 
Her matiere a de pareilles clameurs. 

Maisi il faut obferver que le mttnt M^ 
Necker ^ revele, dans fcs obfervations furle 
decrct du 19 Juin^ 1790, qui a fupprimc 
la noblefle de France, que cet ordre payoit 
annuellement a Tetat 7 millions pour If 
droit de controle, a caufe des qaalitcs que 
fes mcmbres prenoit dans les a6tes. 

Maintenant, en fouftrayant des 12 mil- 
lions ci-deflus, d*une part ces 7 millions, de 
Tautre les exemptions des bourgeois, je de- 
mande ce qui refle au profit de la noblefie 
ct du clerge ? 

f Exaacmcnt 25V pour cent. 

Aprcs 
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Apres avoir repoufle les principaux re- 
proches, exceffivement calomnieux dans 
ieur gencralite, que Tanonyme a vomis cen- 
tre les corps les plus confiderables de France^ 
je fuis force d'avouer, que, dans la corrup- 
tion de la cour d'un roi trop indulgent, 
dans le fein meme d'un clerge refpeftable 
et d'une magiftraturc integre, il exiftoit 
des etres a qui prefque tous ces reproches 
conviennentj mais ceux-la, epouvantes de 
comparoitre au tribunal de la nation af* 
femblee^ ont cru fe fauver de la honte par 
la trahifon. La haine de leurs devoirs leuf 
a fait abjurer leurs droits, et la crainte du 
jugement de leurs egaux Ieur a fait recher- 
cher ramitie du bourreau. Entraines dans 
le crime par la confcience de leurs vices, 
Ieur fureur swredouble par leurs fucces, et 
ils fe font de plus en plus converts de boue 
et de fang. 

Qui oferoit, par exempie, cntreprcndrc 

Tapologie de Teveque d'Autun, qu'il fuffit 

de no;nmer ou de voir pour donner Tidtt de 

L 1» 
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la plus abje£le turpitude et dc la plus noire 

perverfite. Lui, dont le feu Comte dc 

Mirabeau difoit, Pour de r argent il n)endroit 

fon ame^ et il auroit raifofty car^ il trojueroit 

fonjumier centre de i^or.* 

On pent ccpcndant le difculper d'avoir 
achete lepifcopat. Tout le monde fait que 
le roi avoit refolu de ne jamais le nommer 
cv^que, et que cette refolution ceda aux 
prieres d*un pere cftime et mourant, trompc 
par d'hypocrites promefles de reformation. 

Quant Tanonyme parle d'abus du cfedit, 
d'infolence, de debauche, et de bafle cupi- 
dite, on fe rappclle auffit6t prefque tous 
les heros de la revolution 5 on fe rappelle 
les faveurs de la cour accii«ulees fur les 
'tetes ingratcs des Liancourt,*des Noailles, 
des Lameth. La grande fortune du Mar- 
quis de Montefquiou, acquife en grande 
partie par Tintrigue, perdue dans Tagiotage 

* l»ettre da Comte de Mirabeau au Comte d^Aotraignes da 
2% Avril, 1787. 

en 
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€n 1787, €t repareepar Tagiotage depuis la 
revolution et fes infolentes pretentions ge- 
nealogiques. On fe rappelle la vie crapu- 
leufs du Due d'Oilcans, du Comte de Mira- 
beau, et leiir avidite pour le gain. Les de- 
bauches et les baffefles du Marquis de Sil- 
lei y, les vices infames dont le Marquis &k 
Villette faifoit gloire. Mais je ne veux pas 
fouiller davantage ma plume en prolongeant 
»ne pareille lifte. 

Lorfque Tanonyme parle de dettes dertio- 
norantes et mal-payees, lorfqu'il dit que 
nous venons en Angleterre pour nous fouf- 
traire aux pourfuites de nos creanciers, un 
grand feigneur Fran9ois, plus celebre par 
fon zele pour la revolution que parTaufte- 
rite de fes mceurs et Tordre de fes affaires^ 
M. leDuc deBiron, vient de montrer, par 
fon exemple, que les dettes contradlees en 
France peuvent s'exiger a Londres. 

Si quelques gentilfhommes Fran9ois, que 

le pillage de leurs biens et Tincendie de Icurs 

L z bal)itatioQs 
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habitations ont forces de fuir leur patrie,' 
fe voient, par la privation de Icurs revenus, 
hors d'etat de payer leurs dettes, ce fcroit pour 
une ame gencreufe un motif de plus pour 
plaindre leur fort. Mais Tame de ce vil ca- 
Ipmniateur n'eft pas faite pour de tels fenti- 
mens. Au furplus ce qui eft arrive a M le 
Due de Biron n'eft arrive a aucun des Fran- 
cois fideles qui font en Angleterrc. D'ail- 
leurs les proprietes des emigres embraffent 
une grande partie du territoire de la France, 
Leurs creanciers, s*ils en ont, peuvent fe 
rafTurer fur cette hypotheque : et la veritc 
eft, qu*il eft du a la plupart des emigres 
deux ou trois annees de leur revenu, 

J'avoue qu'aprcs tout ce que j -ai dit cette 
queftion revient toujours. Qu'eft ce qui k 
perdu le clerge, la nobleffe, et les parlc- 
mens, de France? Comment ces corps, 
s'ils n'opprimpient pas le peuple, ont-ils pu 
devenir Tobjet d'une infurredtion generale et 
^e trois annees de perfecution achamee. 
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Pour trailer a fonds les caufes de cea 
grands evenemens, il faudroit fe livrer a une 
longue difcufSon fpeculative. Certainement 
Vappat du partage d'une confifcation gene- 
rale, prefenteaux claffes inferieures par les 
traitres des premiers ordres, eft une caufe 
bien connue de Ja revolution; Une autre 
caufe ctoit dans la vanite des hommes des 
derniers rangs enyvres de l*efpoir d'une do- 
mination nouvelle pour eux. Mais, pour 
developper J'aftion de ces caufes et de tant 
d'autrcs, il faut en devoiler une fois pour 
toutes le moteur cache trop long terns aux 
yeux de TEurope qui n'a ete frappee que 
des efFets, mais non aux yeux de la France. 
II faut le dire, c'eft le gouvemement de 
.France qui a detruit ce bel empire. C'eft 
cc queje vais prouver par quelques details* 

Louis XVI. avoit regne 13 annees, ^ a* 
voit conftamment montre Tamour de Tor- 
dre et de Teconomie, et le defir de fe livrer 
a tous les facrifices perfonnels qui pouvoient 
pntribuer au foulagement de fes peuples» 

Pendanl: 
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Pendant cet intervalle dc terns, Tabus de» 
fcttres de cachet etoit devenu prefque imper-* 
ceptible, et le plus facheux efFet qu'elles 
ayent eu alors, 9a etc de fauver Mirabeau 
de la corde. 

La France profperoit fous un gouveme- 
ment doux, et a Tabri d'une quantite de 
fages inftitutions, qui prevenoient beaucoup 
d'abus, et temperoient TefFet des autres* 
L'agriculture s'etendoit par des defriche* 
mens multiplies, Taugmentation du rcvenu 
des terres atteftoit raccroiffement du nume- 
raire en circulation, raccroiffement confide- 
rable des principales villes de commerce, 
telles que Bourdcaux, Nantes, Lyon, Mar- 
feille, &c. atteftoit Textenfion du com^ 
merce. 

Au commencement de 1787, le mauvais 
etat des finanpes publiques fut manifefte, 
Les depenfes excedoient confiderablement la 
recette. II n'eft pas de mon fujct de difcu^ 
ter les caufes de ce fameux dificit^ ni d'ex-^ 

pofer 
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pofer les efFets de fa manifeftation. Elle fut 
prcfque immediatement fuivie de la promo- 
tion de Tarcheveque de Touloufe, dcpuis 
archeveque de Sens» au miniftere. Alors 
ont commence les malheurs de la France. 
Ce fut lui, qui, en voulant impofer des tri- 
buts oppreflifs a un peuple difpofe a fairc 
les facrifices que la crife exigeoit, determina 
les parlemens a demander les Etats GenS- 
raux ; et, apres en avoir puni le parlement 
de Paris, qu'il exila toot entier a Troyes, fc 
yit force de les promettre par TefFet des mau« 
vaifes mcfures qu*il avoit prifes. 

Ce fut lui qui fit exiler le Due d'Orleans,^ 
MM. Sabatier et Freteau, le 19 Novembre, 
1787,, et non le 11 Mars, 1788, commc le 
dit Tanonyme, qui ne peut pas meme citer 
cxaftement uh fait vrai. 

Cell: ce meme miniftre qui, le 6 Mai; 
1788, fit eniever MM. Goeflard et d'Epre- 
xnenil de ieurs fieges au parlement de Paris, 

par 
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par 900 hommes de troupes, pour les tranf^ 
ferer dans des prifons. C'eft lui qui, dans 
une meme journee, (le 8 du memc mois,) 
fit chaffer par des troupes tou« les parlemens 
du royaume des palais de juftice^ et tranf- 
forma pendant pres de cinq mois ces fanc- 
tuaires des loix en corps de garde pour cm^ 
pecher les magiftrats d'y rentrer. Alors les 
lettres de cachet reprirent leur empire. Les 
reclamations, que tant d'exces provoquoient, 
donnerent lieu a d'innombrablcs empri- 
fonnemens arbitraires. Des troupes nom* 
breufes furent cantonnees dans les provin- 
ces, qui paroiflbient les plus fcnfibles a la 
perte de leurs magiftrats. A Gfetioble, Ic 
peuple fe fouleva j les troupes firent feu, ct 
le fang coula. 

La nobleffe de Bretagne s^aflembla ; et, a 
la fin de Juin, elle nomma 12 deputes, qui 
fe reqdirent a Paris pour faire connoitre la 
verite auroi. lis farent mis a la Baftille 

k 
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Ife 15 Juillct, 1788, lis y refterent deux 
mois.* 

Que faifolcnt alofs Ics ficrs citoyens de 
P^ris, ks vainqtieurs de la Baftille? lis 
gardoient le filence, et trembloient. Li 
b^que d'aflurance pour les infurredlions 
n*etoit pas encore ouverte* 

Que faifbient nos courtifans devenus de- 
puis fi grands patriotesj les Montefquiou. 
les Noailles, les la Rochefoucaultj les Li«- 

* L'un dc ces dcpotes de Bretagne, le Vkomte de Cic6, eft 
frere de ma mere. Deux aatres, le Marquis de M ondiic et le 
Marquis de Tremergat, font mes coufniSi 

Deux de ces deputes ont ete emprifimnes de nomrean, par lea 
democratesy en Ao&t, 1789; iavoir^ le Marqnb de B^d$e an 
chateau de St. Malo, et le Marquis de Tremergat au chateau de 
Nantesi lis ont ete plufieurs fbis menao^ de la mort» puis re- 
laches £ms jugement. lb n'etdent accules d'aucun crime. Leui 
attachement anx loix de leur patrie femblcHt les defigner egale- 
ment pour vidimes au defpotilme minifteriel et aux fureurs popu* 
laires. On ver^^ par les details ulterieurs que je domierai fur 
le miniflre qui les peHecuta, que ks tyrans et ks fiiQiettx, qpi 
tie pardonnent poiBt anx gens de bicD| pcuveot s'aocorder en* 
tr'eux. 

M ancour^ 
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ancQur, &c. lis rampoicnt, il iUrditftUtf 
dire la verite avec courage, ils ne favokaH 
que trahin 

Enfin, rindignatioa publiqoe, les recla. 
mations des provinces^ Tembarras des £• 
pances porte k Texces, et, furtout^ la verU 
te mife fous les yeux du roi par le zelecoa* 
rageux de Mon£bigneur Comte d'Anxns,^ 

renverfeitnt 

• Je AC piils me dSf^enih* de idire qitflqtiet ttAts de Atoil^ 
Ihgaeur OcMQte^^^frtoitf^ fuelbaaiitacfaMrienti^ pii5* 

cipes dfi U monarchie Fraii9oiie a renda l*objet de titatde colomnks. 

J*e ne le dDcotperai point d'aToir ete jevne et d^nroir mo£ le 
plaiKr et la diepenfe : ion corar genereox feroit le premier ii $^m*^ 
digoer d'une telle flatterie. Je dirai Ibulemeht f ft t d VeiAd ft I fit 
depenfe qu'il eft oomui par la puhlkation do fameax Kvre ra^ge^ 
que les iacrifices^ £iUs par le roi pour payer lef dettes contrac- 
tees par le CqipCe d'Artoii^ pendant le cours de dix amines, ne 
s'eleve pas a plus de quinze millions (fix cens m^e livres fter-^ 
ling). Qu'il eft notoirc d'apres I'aftaire, trcs connue, des Sieoi;^ 
fiaffajxl et Ra&c de SaiiitePoi, en ijg'oet 17^1, que^p'rince 
a c^ ihdignement vo!e par les adnum](i;rateurs ^e ces finances^ 
il n'eft {Hi^ moirn novoife qiib ICihkme Due ^^Orleahs la Voi^ 
plui indignement enedre. 

- Monieignear Coate d'ArtoU. €09101019%. en .t7aft, ^€m9 
edater des vertus qui n'etoient encore ooonues que dans.L^int£u 

ricor 



renverfewnt Ic miniflire, le 25 A<r&t, 1*78^, 
apr^ 1 6 loois d'uD^ .^dmiiiiftration in&ni^. 

M 2 ' • Sa 

lieor de {z mfSfon. ht yLarqvas de S^rent, run des plus loyaux 
^endlfhoaunes de France, letoit goaverneor dc fss en&ns. Mon' 
fieur de Sercnt jpofl^doit une des neuf terre« appellees Barmnits 
de Bretagney qui donncnt le droit dc prefider h nobleffe aiix etats 
de cettc province. 11 crut devoir adherer aux reclamations de fes 
compatriotes contre lei a&s ^rbttr^ired de I'ArchcvtBque de Sens. 
Ce miniftre le fit cxiler. Le prince, fidele a I'amitie, comme 
ion ayeul Henri IV. ordonna que fes enfans fuivi/ient leur gou- 
vemeor, et idit couragcttjferaeat wbl nsi, ^ Sire, votre Ituijefttf i 
^' ocile vats eo&as : car, je ne A>» fas lui diilunaler qtt'ik Aii- 
'* vront leur gouvemeur partout ou il ira, et que moB ftttachtt* 
'< ment pour eux et pour lui me determinant moiTmeme ^ \t% 
'* fuivre." Eti efFet, le prince alia voir fen ami dans ion cxil^ 

Ce fut ce prince, qui, comoie je I'ai dit, «ii no <e rebutant 
point de prefenter Aveccoiunag^ au ju k riax&i^ ibttvene ttw 
poufiee avec mccontentement par I'ei&t dts ]ttt^elitM^ doittce 
monar^pie i^ b prw^ .dclivr»ie fgyambe db vibfoiMse^dei'ar- 
ichcvcquc dc Sens^ 

Ce prince ne cefia depuis de vejUler fur les de£i«set de k ^ 
France. II preiidoit un des bureaux . de J'aflemhj^ xle ootablaa 
convoquee a la fin de 178$. L^que le coniieil d^ loi publia ce ' 
fameux refultat du 27 Deceijibre, 1788, qui CQOteiKnit tons lea 
germes de Panarchie adtuelle, le Cpmte d'Artois fe mit a la tete 
Aa princes do img ro/al potif ptsienter au it>i et puhlier <iii me. 
fnoire^. qui avoit pour objet d'^dwfir A^ajellc (ur les iititet fii- 

Defies 
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Sa difgracc fut un fujct dc joye tmSverfidle 
par toutc la France. Pans toutcs* les villes 

on 

nefte^ its innovations propofee^, et d^ re$Jamer rexccuuon des 
loix conftitutionnelles dii royaume. Ce bean m6iiionr» couri- 
geufement oppofi \ its opinions proteg^ par k goiivemement, 
ct favorifecs par les pafilions de la multitude, qui deja exdtoient 
line ftnnenution furieufe^ devoua le Comic d^Artois a la haine 
des huBdtux, mais il devint 4e plus en pli^s I'efpoir dcs gens de 
bien. 

La noblefle du dudie d' Albret, ancien patrimoine de Henri IV. 
. reconnut Ton fang, et elut Ton digne rejetton poor Ton depute aoz 
. ^tats gen6raux. Necker lui fit deiehdirc par le roi d'acoepter cct 
honneur. 

Au 14 Jdllet^ lorfqve le gouveraement Fxanjois |ut renverie 
par I'explofion qu'il avoit ibUement pfcparee anitre ks corps b- 
termediaires, le Comte d'Artois, effraye du fort qui menafoit le 
roi Ton frere, mais incapable de craindre poof Ini-miine, propo- 
(sL de s'offnr pcnir vidtime I la populace fi»iet^> et d'aller t 
Paris i la pkce du roi. J^e roi refufa cette offre, ct te prince 
fortit de France. Depuis cette epoque, potir prix dc fon attadw- 
pent a^x loix, il^ ete depquille de tous fes bi^ ; et fes jonrs pre- 
cicux, j'ofe le dire, pour le rcpos de ITEiiropc, ont £tc mcnacfs 
par des coniblratioos dont le del a prSvehu I'effbt. On connoit, 
entr'autres, le complot d'empoifonncment decbuvcrt dans les eati 
^u rm de Sardaigne^ 

Qn connoit les voyages de ce piiaoe i Mantooe, i Viemie, a 
PD^cz, pt fq travaux infatigables pour procurer des appus a 

unc 
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on alluma des feux de joye et des Ulumina- 
tioiis, et on brula reffigie dii miniflre. II 
e'enfuit a Nice, en Italic. 

Mais il partoit, comme Medee, laifTant 
la mort dans k fein de Tea cnnemis. 

Pour calmer TexcSs du mecontentemcnt 
qui fe manifeftoit d'un bout de la France a 
Tautre, U avqit etc forijc, quelques jours a- 

une €aufG ^ommaoe, non ieul^mei^t ^ %wis les rois, mais meme i 
toutes les focietes civilifees. On fait avec quelle genereufe foUio 
citude il partage avec les amis de l'ordre> depouilles et Bannis 
par les fadieox, fes fe^ours q«*il dbtient de difirena fouver^ns 
toadies de fes malheufs et de fofi courage. 

Voila quelquc^ traits p^-iiicipaujc du poftrait d'un prince qu'on 
ofc accufer de n'aimer et de ne regretter que le .d^ipotiime. S'il 
cut aimc le defpotifine, il n'avoit qu'a lailTer faire Tarcheveque 
de Sens. II n*e(l point de faveurs dont ce minifbre n^eut paye 
un fi important fufirage. S'il eat aime le deipotifine, il eut laifle 
faire Necker, qui ne fe propofoit pas d^autre but, et il ne fe fut 
pas devoue, pour la defepfe des loix> a tous les danger§ ^u'il i 
braves^ et a tous les maux dont il eft la viflime. 

Je n'ai point parle de Monfieur, qui partage tous les fentimena 
. de fon augufie fr^fP^ p^jxeq^'il n'eft point, comme lui, I'objetde 
pL calomnie, 

vant 
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vant fa difgrace, dc promettce lie l^t^ ia 
convocatioti des Etats Oeaeraa;(,:.et de 4^ 
clarer que cette alTembl^, qui, fvjiy^nt U 
promefle du roi, ne devoit avoir lieu que 
ilans le courant de 1790, feroit reMDie au 
commencetnent de 1789. M^> rpdqxkt^t 
d'avoir a rendre corapte dc fes exces devant 
ime pareillc aflfembiee, ii s'occupa a jetter des 
lemences de divifion entre Ics trois ordits de 
r€tat. Cefl: fous (on mimftere qu'oA ^ 
commence 'k parler du doublemetU du Tiers, 
ct de la confufion d^s ordres znn ]^tats Ge^ 
neraux. Cette dangereufe innovation exii^ 
toit d6ja dans les afiemble^ provincialest 
Mais elles etoient regardees comroe des. corps 
purement adminiftratifs et etrangers a la 
conftitution. 

C'eft Tarcheveqafc de Sens qui a introdiiit 
cette forme dans les pretendus Etats de pau^ 
phine, le riiodele et le germc dc i'Aifemblee 
Nationals 

L'archeveque 
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L'atchev^q'ue de Sens croyoit qu'une af- 
femblec unique, ou on deliberoit par tete, 
n*€tant balanc6e par aucun contrepoids, fe^ 
roitle jouet de fes intrigues et la praye de 
la corraption* U croyoit etabUr le defpo^ 
tifme for les ruines des appuis du trane» 

Aufli les patriotes lui pnt^ils pa^doane 
fes defpotiques exces en faveur de (on zelf 
contre leclerge, la noblefie^ ^t ks parlooie^; 
ct le tyran de 1788 eft reyenu^pjiifiWemeot 
en France depuis la revolution. II a pretp 
le ferment des apoftats, et eft devenu le fa- 
vori des democrates. II faut obferver auffi 
que plufieurs des plus grands patriotes d^ 
raffemblce avoient ete fes fuppots pend^^ 
fon miniftere. Plufieurs font connus pour 
tels, comme Touret^ GoupiH. Kervelqgan^ 
Champeaux, &t. d'autres, qui n'etoicnt; 
pas corinus, cri^ignoient qu'ils ne les devpi*, 
. lat s'ils Tattaquoient, : . r 

Pour prouver a tout le monde la verite 
^Evidente a mes yeux^ que I'archeveque de 

Sens 
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Sens efi: le premier et le principal auteuf def 
la revolution de Francti-jLiafidrok peuu 
etre s-etendre beaacoup da^oMAtage, tiiflein*' 
bier et rapprocher uae;iDultitttdc.de iaits 
particuliersy qui devoikroient fes intrigues 
fecretes4 

Mai^cmpedts'epaf^ercette{miM^i Aa 
mois de Mars, 1790, il a o(e (e vanter, aU 
milieo de'ia cath€dfile, k Wface dHm peo- 
ple nonibreuYj d«* toot ct ^ne jc lot n> 
prochei^ - 



bit •' ' ^ "* ' ' '■ '■ 

Fix ittim cardhuJtSt exttlstfae exiforris m jAjKifH, ixcioatam 

tuUt ad iccltfiam fuam tetbtdraUm Smmnffim, ilifme mfit/e Mmfi* 
ami 1790. 'Viritus mmmi ifi ftrmmem nAm %mihs h mkn, ft 
n$vam rerum immuiatimim fitinmd knuh ttmakmg at^/im mridm 
€ondcnd^f€ aliis incitmiinto fidje gkriaiuifiu 

Son 
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Son ftftrd!flettr'N«eker fut initio par lui 
dans fes ftfflte(l«» piojets, et n'a fait que 
Its deveiopper eties fiiivrei . 

Avant dc montrer les progres de la rcvo ' 
lution dans la conduitc de ce miniftre, je fe-^ 
raiqucI<|ues.obfery.atlQa8 furfiau caraficrc. 

Les wig, ottblt»t l»piincjpes defpotU 
tiques configfuet dattts tous fes ouvrages 
ecrits avant la revolution, ont vu txi lui un 
republicain outr6 ; les autrcs Font regardc 
comme un icelerat prdfond, ^ui vouloit 6- 
tablir en France fa dominationTur les ruines 
du trone ipcoit* Les uns et les autres lui 
font tfop-d'konneur* Cet botmoe n'eut ja« 
mats que les ignoMes ta)«ii»^ coiapioir^ 
AppblltS par tes drcorifl&nces % difcuter les 
plus grandes queAions cfe droit public, il at 
devoilc & proibnde ignorance fur cette im-i 
portante matiore. Lifez" 'fon r^fultat da 
confeil du 27 Decembre, 1788, et tout c^ 
qu'il a public a 1 epoque de la revolution ec 
N depuis ; 
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depuis I cherchez-y fon opinion fur le droit 
public de I? France, voiis y vcrrcz le tomcbant 
abandon du Thiers Etdt^ le bruit fourd de r Eu- 
rope entiere, des idees conjufes d*iquiti gcne^ 
rale^ la voix de la falne ^raijhn^ et pas un rai- 
fonnernerit. tt a montrS qu'il manquoit 
abfolument de vueis poUtiques, en adoptant 
rabfurde projet, con^ii par fdti pi'&l&efleur, 
d etablir le defpotifme, Iorfqti6 1c vuide du 
trefor royal meltoit le ioi \ la^ hi^tti de fes 
fujets, et en laiflant corrdtriptc ieS troupes, 
pendant quit pourfuivoit tin defleih, dont 
elles devoient ^tre rinftrumcnt iieceflaire, 
Ne farli courage et fans Vtttusi 'comme il 
Ta prouve par fa fervile et rampante fou- 
ihiflion aux fcelerats qui dothhioieitt dans 
rAffemblee Nationale, et par fa fuitt dans 
la foret de Montmorenci, lorfque les fac- 
tieiix repotitariterertt'|iai*Temeijlte' quide* 
cida fa fortie de France. Voilk rhomme 
qui a confomme le fuine di'rha patrte* EUc 
n'a point peri par la grifFe d*un tigre, mais 
par le venin d'un crapaud. 

Les 
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Les poifons repandus par Tarcheveque dc 
Sens fermentoient lentement. II feroit trop 
long de detainer les diiferens artifices em- 
ployes pour en hater le progres. Delai a 
rappcller les parlemens pour prolonger la 
fufpenfion de la juftice et favorifer le defor- 
drc, Affemblec de Notables con voqueefbus 
pretexte d'examiner la queftion, qui n'ctoit 
pas douteufe, de favpir dans quelle forme 
les Etats Generaux devpient etre aflembles, 
mais en cfFet pour faire flotter Topinion fur 
cg.t injportAnt objet^ ecrivains incendi^es 
Xpudpyes a.Parisetdaijis les^ prpyinMs^ 6cc,. 

Les premiers troublps ^ecjatere^it eji JBre- 



Dans cctte pcpyhiqe^ Ifi T«r? Etat, en 
apprenant au mois de JuUlet, 1788, Tem- 
prifonnement des 12 deputes de la noblefle, 
touche du devouement de cet ordre pour la 
caufe commune, avoit voulu le partagen 
JLe Tiers Etat s'etoit aflemble dans 8 des 9 
N 2 diocefes 
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dioccfes dc Bretagne, et avoit nomme dcs 
deputes, charges de fe joindre aux nouveaux 
que la noblefle envoyoit, pour s'expofer au 
raeme fort qu'avoient fubi les premiers, ct 
faire parvenir la verite au pied du trone. 
Le clerge avoit agi de meme. 

Ces deputes jfe f eindirent a Paris, etne 
furent point enjpicifojtyi^ parc^quje J'arche- 
vcque de Sens etpit^efFr^je^de Tindignation 
qu'avoit excjtejq 1» viol^fWe idont les pre- 
miers etoient la viftime. 

A la fin de Septenibre, ces deputes re* 
vinrent a RcRi^^,C2»pitaie de Ife province; 
annon9ant que .j^^^.pi'emifcrsi etbienrfortis 
de la Baftille, que le parlcment de Paris 
etoit rcntre le 24 Sepfembre, et tfiiVtcs au* 
tres rfentreroieht inceffatfihierit, lis ren- 
trerent en eflPet le t Odt8W: 



•«..1M 



Le 3' 06lobre la ville de Rennes fut illu- 
mince, et I'ordre de la noblefle donna une 
fete et un bal a Tordre du tiers. L'union 

etoit 
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etoit parfaite alors, et on fe felicitoit red-^ 
proquement des fruits qu'on en recueuiU 
loit. 

Le 20 Oflpbre, cclaterent les ptcmiers 
plaintes du Tiers Etatj elles avorent poiit 
objet les privileges en matiere d'impot, - 
Elles furent port^es par le procureur da 
rot a la municipalite de Rennes^ et la mu* 
nicipallt^ les adopta. Les ayocats et diffe* 
rentes claifes de bottrgeois de la ville y ad-* 
hererent enfuite. 

Ces bourgeois partageoient, pour le plu- 
part, avcc les detix premiers brdres, les ex- 
emptions dont ila fe pl^giiole^; 

La Bretagne etoit do foute« \as provinces^ 
de France celle ou ces exemptionsr etoient 
les moins confiderabk^., Toiite8nle9 villes de 
cette province tinrent bientot le meme Ian* 
gage. 

Cependant le refte de la ]^rance gardoit Ic 
iilence. Des plaintes femblableir eclaterent 

bientot 
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bientot en Provence. Mais ces deux pro-^ 
vinces en furent, pendant quelque tcms, Ic 
feul theatre. 

Voici la raifon de cette fingularite. Ces 
deux provinces avoit une conftitution, et dcs 
ctats qui s'aflembloient periodiquement. Elles 
6toient les feules en France dont les deputes 
aux Etats Generaux dufleni;, d'apres Tan- 
cien ufage, etre nommes par leurs etats af- 
iembles, et non par les aifemblees de bailji-- 
ages. 

JL,es etats de Bretagne, fijrtout,^voient to«- 
jours ete Tecfieuil du defpotifme des minif- 
tres. On y deliberoit par trois ordres: c'c- 
tpit une image vivante de la conftitutioa 
Fran5oife. Une pareille affemblee auroit eu 
trop de fojrpe ppur conj]:)attre les innova- 
tions qu'on yoy|joit^iiitrpd\iire. Sa deftruc? 
tion fut juree, 

II falloit, cependant, la convoquer avant 
lia fin de Tannee pour renouveller Taccord 

dts 
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des impots de la province, dont le terme ex- 
piroit avec I'annee. II n'y avoit ddnc pas 
de terns a perdre pour fufciter d'avance des 
troubles, qui puffent feconder les vucs da 
gouverncment. 

Les plaiiites du Tiers Etat dans les deux 
provinces annon9oicnt mahifeftefnent, pat 
leur peu de fondcment, Tintention de cher- 
cher querelle. Lear fubite violence, I'exces 
infenfe des demandes qui tes accompagnoient 
ct qui tendoient a une entiere fubverfion^ 
devoiloient Tintention de rendre toute con- 
ciliation impofiible. ' Tout portoit rem- 
preinte vifible d'dtte cotijuration, et Taudacc 
des conjures annon9oit un chef plus puif« 
iant que les loix. 

Ce chef fe devoila encore plus en pu- 
bliant le refultat du cbnfcil du 27 Decembre, 
1788, qui accordoit, au Tiers Etat, ua 
nombre de deputes egal a celui des depute^ 
des deux autres ordres I'eunis, 
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Le miniftre public avcc cet a6tc fon rap- 
port au confeil. II y flattoit fi baflement le 
Tiers Etat au depens dcs deux autres ordres, 
que les plus mal-intentionn6s jugerent que 
tout leur feroit permis. 

" Aa moia de JaiiTier, 17S91 des troubles 
violens cclalerent en Bretagne et en Pro- 
Tence. Le 27 Janvier la nobkfle de Bre- 
tagne ftit atcaquee k rimpfoi^ftt en pkin 
joHT^ lorfi^u^Ile fe rendoit k Tafl^blee des 
etats, par me titnxpc de jenries bourg^is 
armes. Demx gentiHhemmes furent tues 
et plafteuTS blefl^. ?Br Provence des eveques 
furent affaillts de pierres et en danger de pe- 

lir. Des matfons furent ^lle&f eC i3€moUes. 

• 

Le refte de la France ctoit toujoars tran- 
quille. Le Coittte de Thknid, commandant 
pour le roi en Bitt»^e» loin d'oppofer 
aux troubles aucune iheflrreQe vigueur, n*a- 
voit point de honte de paroitre ouverte- 
mcnt les favorifer, et jouiflbit des applau- 

dilTemcns 
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dilTemens donnes publiquement par les fac- 
tieux a fbn*infame conduite. Ce comman- 
dant a fouffert entr'autres que les jeunes 
bourgeois qui s'armoient fiflent peindre fes 
armoiries fur leurs drapeaux. J'ai moins 
de details fur la conduite du commandant 
de Provence, mais je fais, que, dans ce 
pays, les defordres ne furent ni repriihes ni 
punis. 

Les parleiiiei»s» infultes eC menaces eux-* 
memest.n'ofdent provoquer de. nouvellef 
violences en faiiant parler ks loix. lis fap« 
plioieht vainement k rol de pnMi^er Tad- 
miniftratioa de la jjuidioe qu*ils rendoientcn 
fon nom. Le perfidy aum^eksjuniifoit 
d'hypocrites k(n«iitatioi3|;s.«t <k promeifet 
menfongeres. 

Pendant ce temsj^ Um £»(£U«i)X etoient ioW 
punis, et leur audace croil^it^ Les jeun$f 
bourgeois fe confederoifiot dans to^te I'eten* 
due de la Bretagne. lis faifoient imprimer 
des efpeces de manifeftes, qui refpiroient la 
P fureur. 
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furcur^ ct ou le nom de Necker fe Irouvoit 
prcfque toujours place comme Icur cri de 
guerre. J*ai connoiHimce que les deputes 
des deux premiers ordres de Bretagne, a 
quivCe miniftre temoignoit, fur ce point, 
foil hypocrite douleur, i'ont fomme inutile- 
mcnt dc dementir hautement cette appa- 
rente complicite, H s'applaudiffoit d'etre 
le vcau d'or de cette rebellion. 

Ainfi Necker, en ralliant fous fa funeftc 
banniere les efprits les plus turbulens du 
royaumc, preparoit les manx qui Tont ra- 
vage; ct, en leur afftirant rimpunite, illeur 
donnoit la toutc-puillance. 

•Bientot la contagion gagnatoute laFrance. 
Les hommes violens et mal-intentionnes 
vircnt partout que leur regnc etoit venu. 
Les talens, les vertus, les longs f^rvices ren- 
dus au public, ne furent plus comptes pour 
rien. Les pltis fougueux declamateurs de- 
vinrent Ics idoles de Topinion, et tous ceux, 
qui, flctris par clle, n'ofoicnt fe montrer, 

reparurent 
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r^parurent en triomphe. Tel fut entr'au- 
tres le fameux Comte deMirabeaiu 

Inftrumens deftines a fervir Ife defpotiftnCj 
lis fentirent deformais leur force, et nevou- 
lurent plu3 travailler que pour eux-memes. 
Prevoyant que le gouvernement ouvriroit 
infailliblement les yeux tot outard fur leurs 
projets, et qu'il voudroit alors fc fervir des 
troupes pour fa defeiife, ils js'attacherenj: 
a les corrompre et a ^rmer la jeuncffc des 
villes. 

Des lors 'la revolution etoit feite. Ceft 
dans ce que je viens d'expofer qu ■il fauten 
chercher les veritables caufes, et non dans 
laieche ct obfcure rtietaphyfique def TAbbe 
Sieyes, dans la fubtilite fophi(KqtJc de Tou- 
ret, dans le verbiage furibond dd Mirabeau, 
dans la brutale deraifon des Lamethy d^s 
Mcnou, et des RoBcHptttfre|^ daifis les fail- 
lies bacchiques du Vieomte d^'Nokilles, dans 
le babil infipide de Tat^g^, 3aris les platte? 
extravagances de d' Andre, dans les'gentil- 
P 2 kffes 
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lefTes Judaiques de Teveque d*Aatunj nl dans 
le niais enthoufiafme du ridicule et fervile 
General la Fayette. 

Unc jeuncfle corrompue par roifivcte et 
le fejour dcs villes, clevee avec peu de (bin, 
et depourvue furtout de ces principes d'hon- 
neur et de cette habitude de fubordination 
qui cara6lerifoient la jeune nobleffe ; ccttc 
jeunefTej livree fans frei^ a la fougue de 
Tage et excitee au crime par des hommes 
profondement corrompus, s'y eft de plus en 
plus abandonnee, a mefure qu'elle a pu 
compter davantage fur rimpuni^e et le 
fucces. 

Lorfqu'elle a ete armee et que les troupes 
ont ete corrompues, toute la force a paflc 
dans fes mains ; alors elle a forme alliaQCC 
avec la foldatefque, afFranchie du joug de la 
difcipline et familiarifee avcp le d^fordrc, 
avec la plus vile populace qu'il falloit fivoir 
pour complice ou pour ennemie,, et avec 
tous les efprits corrompus et violens* Ain^ 

fe 
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fe font formes les clubs des Jacobins^ dont 
la force reunie a celle des milices natlonales 
a tout afTervi. Alors les pcres de famille 
ont tremble devant leurs enfans, les nego* 
cians devant leurs commis et leurs ouvriers, 
les proprietaircs devant une horde qui fe fai- 
foit. un je'u de Tinccndie ct du maflacrc. 
Voila les veritablcs maitres de la France: 
voila ceux, dont les prlncipaux raembres 
de rAflemblee Nationale n*ont jamais ete 
que les courtifans et les miniflres : voila les 
maitres^ que defirent les etrangers qui ap-> 
plaudiffent a la revolution de France, et qui 
vont perorer en mauvais Fran5ois au club 
des Jacobins, et jouir des applaudiflemens 
donnes a leur baragouin par des mains de- 
goutantes de fang. 

On ne doit pas s'etonrier que, fous Tem- 
pi re de parcils maitres, la France ait vu fon 
agriculture tomber en langueur, fon comr 
xnerce perir, Ton numeraire difparoitre, fa 
furface et fes colonies eri proic aux pillages, 

aux incendies, et aiix meurtres. 
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On doit s*etonner> fans doute, de ce qui 
fait Tadmiration des diemocrates, tant Fran- 
cois qii'etrangcrs, dc ce que d'aufli violens 
troubles n'ayent pas fait coulcr plus de fang. 
Mais, en attendant, qu*il exiftc en France 
un ordre fixe, qui permette de calculcr k 
quel prix il a 6tc iachete, jes hommes fenli- 
bles doivent dii moins plaindre la portion 
connderat>Ie ^e la population de la France, 
que la deftru^ion des it^ffources de ce beau 
royaurpe a deja ifait perir on devouee a une 
mpit certaine, et ne pas relefve'r unique- 
uacn;t leur cbriipaflidn^pour les fcene^'tra- 
giqucs et ecfetantes, ^ 

J*ai eflaye de moritrer qife ibu^ les mau^ 
de ma patrie font rpuvrage de I'itchcveque 
de Sens et de M. l^etker. ' Ces deur minif- 
tres fe font occupes a detruire la conftitu- 
tion de la France, au moment ou elle alloit 
etre remifc en vlgueuh^ lis y^ont reufli. 
Mais ils vouloient etablTr le defpotifme, et 
c*eft I'anarchie qui regne^ 

On 
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On doit plaindre le monarque qu'ils ont 
trompe, ct qui expie. li cruellcment Icurs 
crimes et fes crreurs. ^ t'archeveque dc 
Sens abufa de la crife ou fe trouvoit Tetat 
pour calomnier^ aux yeux du roi, Ic zelc 
des parlemens, etpei^it leur refiftance 
aux. mefures, opprQfflves; qu*il meditoit 
comme une oppofition 2x1% remedes qu*exU 
geoient \^s ^irconftancesJ Cp miAiftre fc^ 
duifit le rpi par i^e fpeci^ux pretextes d'uni- 
formite dans le ^ouvernement du royaume^ 
et de reformes utiles dans radminiflration 
de la juftice. En lui prefentant ces opera-* 
tions comme neceflaires et urgentes, il lui 
perfuada qu'il fufiii*oit pour les accomplir 
dc ijjontrer un ijbul jpur Tappareil du pou- 
voir abfolu. Et, de, peur g^u'il ne f ut detrom- 
pe, il fprma^ ^vec l^jpli^s g;and foin, Tao* 
ce? du troije a la v?r|te. ^ 

. Si ie iyftem^ d'oDprefSon^ developpe au 
mois de IVJj^, '17^'^j iic fut pas fuivi avcc 
vigueur, 6t s'il ne produifit pas tous les 

maux 
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Aiaux qu'il devoit enfismter, on le doit au 
caradlerc pcrfonnel du monarque, dont Ic 
ccBur repouflbit les confeils inhumains de 
ion miniflre. 

Lorfque ce miniftrc changea de fyfteme, 
ct que llmpuifTance d'etabKr le defpotiftne 
par la terreur le determina k chercher a de- 
truire les corps intermediaires par le moyen 
du peuplc, quand Neckcr s'appliqua a Texe- 
cution du meme fyileme, il devint bien plus 
aife de tromper le roi. On entoura fon 
trone de plaintes contre uneoppreffion ima- 
ginaire, mendiees et payees par le miniftre, 
dans toutes les parties du royaume. Le 
rol, en preparant la perte de fes plus fideles 
fervitcurs et la fienhe proprc, croyoit ten- 
dre une main feconrable k des opprhnes qui 
rimploroicnt. C'cft alors qu'il fe determi- 
na a faire, fur fa prerogative, et fur fes 
jouiffances perfonnelles, les facrifices' coiifi- 
derables qui font annotic6s dahsle refultat 
du coiifeil du 27 Decembre, 17^8, et qui 
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auroient ete efFe£tues par la declaration du 
23 Juin« 1789, fi elle eut ete acceptee. 

II faut obferver qu'avant I cpoquc de Tou- 
vcrture des Etats Generaux Ic clerge et la 
nobleflfe avoient formellement et publiqut- 
ment annonce, dans tout le royaume^ Tin- 
tentioB de condefcendre aux principales de- 
mandes du iTiers ; favoir, la fuppre(fion des 
privileges en matiere dlmpot, et la revoca* 
tion de la pretendue exclufion du Tiers Etat 
des emplois ecclefiaftiques^ civils, et mill- 
taires. C'eft apres ces conceflions qu'eclata 
Finfiirre£tion gen6rale qui aproduit la re^ 
volution. 

M. Burke n'a done rien avane6 qui ne fut 
conforme k la v6rite lorfqu'il a dit . . . Que 
les Fran9ois s*hoient revokes contre un m^ 
narque ligitime^ doui (tun caraSere dtmx . . • 
^e c^ejl i des fonceffums quails ont rijifii: que 
c^e/i contre la proteSion quails fe font fmlevis^ 
et que kurs coups ont iti dirigis contre une main 
qui Jeur offr^it des graces^ des faveurs, et des 
immunit/s. 

? Cc 
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: Ce n'tft qu'Qn;ex^g^ant de»faits,/cn en 
dlilimulant cl!aatr<^ rc^ mi . confondant Ics 
epoques^ quei'anonyme a pu jeter quelques 
naages fur la verite de c^tte a^r^on, 

Les aflertions de M. Rurke fur la France 
lont celles a un homme ^ur ^ jportCj^. dans 
les diiFcrens fejours qii i| y.a faitSj^'^coup- 
d'oeil d^un profond philoiophej ct d'un poll* 
tique conifomme* Ses affertions fur le$ faits 
relatifs a la revolution font prefquetoutes 
appuyecs fur des documens authentiques* 
II prouve la demence et les crimes deTAf- 
iemblec par fori proces- verbal meme. II 
prouve la ttiifcre publiqueque la revolution 
a'produltfe par les aveux fblenhels dd maire 
dfe Pdris, 6t ttemc par les addreflb de felici- 
tation envoyees des provinces a rAffcmblee. 

Quant aiix faits qu'il a cru pouvoir af- 
firmer fous fa fignature fans'les prouver, jc 
ne fais pas k la nation Angldiierinjure de 
croire que Popinion qu'elle doit avoir de 
cet homme de bien ne fiiffife pas pour loi 
en garantir la verite. 

En 
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En parlant de M. DoFki, uli gctttilhdmme 

que rinteretde notre i<»}rfe'ejd'^e''k fori^t^fSti^ 
titude fur Ics faitt' qur'iittdft^rttfi'mrtotencc 
des viftimes de la revojijtiqii et les crimes dc 
les auteurs. je pane avec conhance aji nom. 
du cicrge, de la ndb^eile, et dela magiflra- 
ture, de France/ Idjrfqii^ jip m^^^^ fes^^iedi 
rhommage (blehhel^de la reconriolffance et 
de la venerati6n/7^i fe'cielhfe /avorifeM^ 
nos efforts poilr retapTir rbrdre et la paix^ 
dans notre patrie, et u nous devons perir fans . 
avoir accompli ce voeu de nos ceeurs. nbs , 
derniers momens feront. du mpios confolfij 
par refpcrapce de vQk^n^^^ l\onneprpaj;-, 
venir intafl a la dc^nie/c Dofterite fousjla; 
^arde du genie, ,,..., . ,; ,, , ,,,.,,; 

En tcrminant c^ liC^ues qj^qxy^atipns, ;je 
ne puis garder lc,,^Up^.*f«PjPI» (Hf<;puf vatT, ! 
triboe a M. YQ}^f,^f(^^jQ^^y^\^^or^iiflg., 

Cbronick du 1" %i^f f-noi'AS;?^^ ^Tf '^ W«* 

flegre de fidcUte 1?^ papiji^s publics rqndent 
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compte des dibim? parlemefm«Kt*i£b»^^ 
ne puis me perfuader qifuQ^: homm^ ;aii£ 
celebre qufi M. Fox^ par frnii SloqilKatqpt 
fes connotffiiiiccs en politique ^ debite ce 
qu'oA lit au commcnoement :da;>difcoDcs 
publie ibds (on nom»- Cocnmeilt ie pedi»* 
der, p^r exemple^ quelVlFGac^ ^oiii.yuje 
iav(»r faire de la p^ulatt du '^dm^bduemi 

-Jieck lors de r^iMute de Londres en 1780^ 
et qucIquefcMsauxele6lionsde Wfcfttdittfter, 
s*etonne puerilemtot de^fon^ pea de philofo^ 
phie? Mais, pcwrme fixef autipotntim^ 
poitant, je demanderai k qor 6ti veut faire 
accroire que NL Fox fe ibit laifiS aller k la 

' grofliere contradidioa dedeclarerf qu'il ap« 
prom'e hauteraent De qui 3*eft^ paiie en 
Framcc, et de A&p\oatt cnfuitcrles l^encmens 

' dc Birmingham V 

Quoi, M. Fox, en wimet^aw quil ge- 
. mitj.aycc rajfon^ d'uQ d^el9rdre particulier, 

• For himfcif, and thofe .t^/rho,, A*c lunw Ji>d frjmkly 
avowed thci^ approbatiott of what ^d paffcd ia Fxancc. 

arrive 



arrh€idaiwitiBCrYiUe d'Angtetemer etrepri* 
libe et pxini a rinftaqcit pasir force de la Ioi» 
appUu^oithailtementadix pill^i^, aulin* 
jcendics^ et aoxpfiaflTacrcs, qui^defolent de^ 
puis trois ans^ ^avec impunite^ Ja valH Air* 
fece dt Ik Franoef^ Comfnont, pctanxnt-lt 
parokre fi gam dd U doimditaon de quelqoes 
Aaifod6> etdc ki peite-dc qxselqti^ vftftni- 
mens de phyfiquCi^t coat(inpllu*g avec uad 
barbarejoyevtanbtde mUUcss de^^raiUes deJ» 
pouillees de kurs bienset redukes k fiiir leat 
patrie apres. avoir vxk leur9 habitations in- 
cendieea, leatctoi iknglantes des fiddes-zet^ 
malheureaz garbles du corps, un^pcttpleean^ 
Iiibaled6varatit1escadatrresde ies vi€(tina(»* 
iinfrere mourant abreave da fki^ dc fell 
f recc inort»*f les maiiacrca de Nimea et d'A- ^ 
vignon^ les deiaftres de Sti» Pomingue; et 
les enfans empales qui fervoient d*enfeignei 
auxnegfesrfottcttxr" ^'^ '-•■ r 

* Les cadavres de MM.Aertliier et pDoIoa''i firii, de 

M. de Belfance a Caen^ ec de beauceup d'aatres oat fenri 
de pAture k itars ineof trhfr^S ; - 

t Meurtre de MM.' de Beffady i Caftelnaa en Qoercf, 
)e i6Maij 1791. 
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Je ne puis croire que M. Fox, qui a 
dbnqe a la derniere feffion du parlement des 
preuves Q marquees de fa fenfibilite,^ porte 
un coBur aufli feroce* C'eft a lui a nous 
upprepdre ce qui en eft : mais s'il fe fut 
permis de devoiler fans feinte d'auffi odieux 
fentimensa il n'eut pas eu la groiliere mala- 
drefle d'effayer, mais trop tard, de les cou- 
yrir du voile 4*pne inutile et eyidente hy- 
ppcrificu 

Je regarde ce difcours, qu'pn lui attribue, 
comme une atrope calomnie contre lui. Je 
la lui denonce, et je foup9onne qu'elle part 
^e la meme main que toutes celles que j'ai 
refutees ci-defibs. Je ne fuppoie pas qu'il 
ladfte en Anglcterre, ni meme dans Ip 
^nde, deux tetes ainfi organilees pour al- 
Her les plus abfurdes contradi6tionSt 

FIN, 
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